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VICTORY 

BONDS 

There  le  no  finer 
Inveetment  than 
Dominion  of  Canada 
Bonde.  We  urge  you 
not  only  to  retain  t>ut 
to  Increase  your  hold- 
Ingm  of  Victory  Bonds 
and  War  Savings 
Oertiflcates 


At  The  Lookout 


INDUSTRY  READY 
TO FACE PROGRAM 
OF  RECONVERSION 


Bonds.  We  urge  you  Business  and  Public  Leaders 
not  only  to  retain  t>ut  Dealing  With  Various 

to  Increase  your  hold-  Phases  of  Situation 

Ingm  of  Victory  Bonds  - 

and  War  Savinas  CONTROLS  MODIFIED 

Oertiflcates  - 

But  Only  Where  War  Effort  Is 
Not  Interrupted  —  Manufac¬ 
turers  Seek  Tax  Relief  to 
Increase  Available  Capital. 

THE  prospect  of  the  early  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  campaign  in  Europe 
_  _  asseo  M,  made  more  definite  hy  the  news 

Os  wwi  continued  successes  on  the  East- 

LIMITSD  Western  fronts  by  the  op- 

Bustuess  Established  1889  timism  pervading  the  Conference 

MONTREAL  of  British  and  American  leaders 

Toiento  Wlnnipta  V.neouw  at  Quebec,  and  even  by  talk  of  a 
VIeteria  New  York  Federal  election  as  early  as  N'ov- 

lAnden,  Eng.  ember — or  at  least  before  the  year 

is  out.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
further  indications  of  modification 
of  controls  over  industrial  mate- 

SHIPMFNTS  OF 

^  A1  *  1  111  U  11  1  ij  vl  nancial  Times,  which  reviews  the 
^  17  nr  P  D  D  T  M  T  IM  splendid  record  of  Canadian  indus- 
JT|jff|Jll\lili  111  try  at  war,  also  gives  the  views  of 
lIiniCT  TIfnirn  ’^^ders  in  business  and  public  life 
ALIlllJul  nlllllljK  regard  to  the  necessary  steps  to 

meet  the  problems  of  reconversion 
and  readjustment  in  a  manner 
Show  Increase  Over  July  and  which  will  maintain  production. 


SHIPMENTS  OF 
NEWSPRINT  IN 
AUGUST  HIGHER 


August  1943  Figures  at 
274,706  Tons 

STOCKS  REDUCED 


employment  and  trade,  thus  sus¬ 
taining  the  national  income  and 
ensuring  so  far  as  possible  a  healthy 
measure  of  prosperity  and  econ¬ 
omic  stability. 

Modification  of  Controls 


Shipments  of  newsprint  from  Ca- 
nadiatr  mills  during  month  of  Au-  Modification  of  Controls 
gust  were  at  highest  levels  since  Reassurine  to  Industry 
July  of  last  year  and,  at  274,70fi 

tons,  showed  an  increase  of  2  4,727  While  it  is  true  that  modifica- 
tons  over  figure  for  July  of  this  tion  of  control  has  not  thus  far 

year  and  1 3,914  tons  over  August  extensive,  and  while  Chair- 

1943  figure.  Production  for  the  i  j  ■ 

month  amounted  to  262.695  tons  j  n^^n  Gordon  of  the  Prices  Board 
ns  compared  with  249,979  tons  in  warns  that  the  conclusion  should 

July  and  239,612  tons  in  August  not  be  reached  that  all  the  war- 

of  last  year.  Shipments  exceeded  i... 

production  by  over  12,000  tons;  restrictions  can  suddenly  be 

hence  manufacturers  stocks  in  Can-  realized,  the  fact  remains  that  cer- 


ada  was  reduced  accordingly. 


ta4n.,«mndltiona  hare'’%lready  been 


Increase  in  shipments  during  modified  and  in  this  course  indus- 
August  over  same  month  last  year  ^ 

brought  aggregate  shipments  from  ^  considerable  measure 

Canadian  mills  for  first  7  months  «f  assurance  as  regards  the  future, 
of  the  current  year  to  just  short  However,  as  Mr.  Gordon  points  out. 

the  basic  causes  of  inflation  are 

of  1943  at  1.994,493  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,001,434  tons.  Total  ®till  present,  and  so  long  as  they 
production  for  7-month  period  was  continue  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
higher  this  year  at  1.987,540  tons  both  producers  and  consumers  that 


as  against  l.OOo.BO.-)  tons  last  .  ,  i.  ^  n  j  t-. 

“  a  .  •.  -11  i.  controls  should  be  continued.  Ex¬ 

year.  August  figures,  it  will  be 

seen,  brought  total  shipments  for  perience  after  the  first  world  war 
first  7  months  to  slightly  in  ex-  indicated  that  the  dangers  of  in- 
cess  of  total  production  for  period,  fiation  did  not  pass  with  victory 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  ,  ^  , 

market  and  to  overseas  b-oth  show-  hut  continued  until  normal  peace- 
ed  increases  In  August  over  pre-  time  conditions  had  been  re- 
vious  month  and  corresponding  established.  Even  where  restrictions 

being  lifted  on  materials,  such 

the  U.S.  amounted  to  226,094  tons  . . . 

during  August  which  compared  materials  will  only  be  available 
with  208,259  tons  in  July  and  222,-  after  essential  demands  have  been 
500  tons  in  August  1943.  Over-  taken  care  of  and  prices  will  still 
seas  shipments  amounted  to  33.- 

(Contniiied  on  Page  12)  apparently  is  lookin  g  to  the 

future  when  the  war  effort  can  be 
relaxed  rather  than  any  letting 

Dominion  ADDraisal  production  m  the 

_  ^  meantime.  The  dominating  purpose 

Company  LimitGd  permit  industry  to  get 

-ri  A  Ai  -A  r,i  •  I  into  the  production  of  civilian 

The  Authority  on  Physical  a  a  .  u,  .  , 

Values  in  Canada  from  "" 

Coast  to  Coast.  cancellation  of  muni- 

_  .  .  ^  ^  ,  ,  tions  contracts  which  would  fol- 

Equipped  to  carry  out  work  or  ,  .  ■ 

ony  magnitude  within  a  reason-  collapse  of  Germany, 

oble  space  of  time.  Manufacturers  Are 

MONTREAL  Pushing  Post-War  Plans 

University  Tower  Building.  ^hat  Canadian  manufacturer*  | 
5623  individually  end  collectively  are 

Head  Office  making  their  plans  to  maintain 


(Contniiied  on  Page  12) 
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Veterans  Seeking 
High-Grade  Land 

Saskatchewan  Le¬ 
gion  Group  Contend 
That  Success  Only 
Possible  With  Sub¬ 
stantial  Investment. 
BV  TEMPUS 


Eston,  Sask.  —  Beturned  sol¬ 
diers  of  World  War  I  are  an¬ 
xious  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
If,  and  to  this  end  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  *go  after  the  government 
to  see  if  they  cannot  get  some 
help  for  the  boys  who  want  to 
settle  on  the  high-priced  land  in 
these  parts. 

Talking  to  members  of  the 
Eston  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Legion,  it  was  learned  that  some 
plans  are  already  afoot.  In  a 
w'ord,  they  want  the  law  chang¬ 
ed  so  that  veterans  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  will  get  a  chance  to 
acquire  the  high-priced  land,  and 
will  not  have  to  take  the  infer¬ 
ior  land  which  is  now  the  only 
kind  of  prospective  farm  prop¬ 
erty  within  reach  of  the  re¬ 
turned  fighting  man.  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  laws  now  stand. 

Charles  Henderson,  M.P.  for 
Kindersley,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  prevail  upon  Hon. 
Ian  MacKenzie.  Minister  of  Pen¬ 
sions  and  Health,  to  come  here, 
and  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Eston,  the  picture  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  MacKenzie,  the 
Minister  destined  to  look  after 
returned  men's  interests  if  the 
Liberals  are  returned  to  power. 
*  *  * 

As  things  now  stand,  a  sol¬ 
dier  can  get  help  up  to  $6,000 
in  the  purchase  of  land  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  But  the  good  land  in 
the  Eston  area,  and  throughout 
Kindersley,  runs  up  to  $50  per 
acre.  This  means  that  a  vet¬ 
eran,  about  to  take  yp  land,  is 
faced  with  a  debt  of  $16,000  if 
he  is  going  to  purchase  half  a 
section  of  land,  or  320  acres. 
The  point  to  be  made  is  that  in 
these  parts,  with  power  farming, 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  fool 
round  with  any  quarter  section, 
which  is  only  160  acres.  When 
farming  with  power---that  is, 
without,  horses  —  it  is  no  use 
starting  in  to  till  160  acres.  The 
yield  will  not  be  enough  when 
everything  is  mechanized,  and 
gasoline  propelled.  One  might 
well  argue  that  in  these  times, 
farmers  could  revert  to  horses, 
and  it  would  be  both  practical 
and  patriotic.  But  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  Eston,  this  district  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dry.  Water  is  and  al¬ 
ways  was,  scarce.  Even  today 
drinking  water  retails  in  Eston 
at  five  cents  a  pail.  It  is  this 
town’s  bad  luck,  that  growing  as 
it  does,  and  looking  like  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns  In  the 
whole  constituency  of  Kinders¬ 
ley,  it  is  still  cursed  with  out¬ 
side  plumbing.  The  town  wants 
water,  but  can't  seem  to  find  it, 
no  matter  how  deep  it  digs.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  out  in 
the  country,  water  is  scarce. 
Therefore,  horses  are  hard  to 
maintain,  where  every  spoonful 
of  water  has  to  be  hauled  so 
far.  Finally  with  one  third  to 
one  half  of  the  farm  always  in 
summerfallow,  a  farmer  needs 
all  of  his  320  acres  to  keep  up 
to  160  acres  in  cultivation. 

Nowr  then,  power  farming  has 
been  the  thing  around  here,  and 
in  this  prosperous,  but  very  dry 
area,  power  farming  is  going  to’ 
prevail.  The  veterans  of  the 
first  war  hate  to  see  their  boys 
coming  ba^k  from  the  second 
war,  and  have  to  take  the  cull 
land,  the  farms  no  one  else 
wants.  This  is  because  the 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


CANADA  PACKERS 
TO  SPLIT  SHARES 
SIX  FOR  1  BASIS 


Coast  Shipyards  Busy  for 
Duration  on  War  Orders 


(Special  Correspondent) 


making  their  plans  to  maintain  Vancouver — Three  British  Col-  that  shipyard  activity  will  contin- 
post-war  production  and  employ-  umbia  shipyards  are  now  sharing  ue  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that 

(Continued  on  Page  10)  $30  million-  worth  of  ocean-going  Su^lrror^hr^torTo^uneL^^oy^^ 

landing  craft  orders  and  it  is  ex-  premature. 


Canada’s  Twentieth  Century  Could  Start 
At  the  End  of  This  War 


BV  D.  E.  BELL 


Propose  Issuing  2  New  Class 

‘A*  Preferred  and  4  Class 
*B’  for  Each  Share 

NEW  RECORDS  MADE 

Sales  up  22  p.c.  at  $212  Million 

and  Net  Earnings  Are  Higher 
at  $8.43  a  Share  on  Capital 

Stock. 

Canada  Packers  Ltd.,  reports  for 
fiscal  year  ended  March  30th.  1944 
value  of  sales  widely  ahead  of  pre¬ 
vious  year's  record  peak  and  net 
earnings,  after  all  charges  and 
write-offs  moderately  higher  at  the 
equivalent  of  $8.43  a  share  on  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  of  company 
as  compared  with  $8.05  a  share 
reported  for  year  ended  March 
25th.  1943. 

A  feature  of  the  report  is  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  directors  which  ac¬ 
companies  it  of  a  proposed  change 
in  the  capital  structure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  will  provide  for  is¬ 
suance  of  6  new  shares  of  slock 
for  each  share  now  held.  Existing 
no  par  value  capital  stock  will  be. 
changed  into  Class  “.V’  cumulat¬ 
ive.  participating  preferred  stock 
and  Class  “B”  ordinary  stock,  and 
2  shares  of  Class  “A"  and  4  shares 
of  Class  “B”  will  be  issued  in  ex¬ 
change  for  each  share  of  capital 
stock  now  outstanding. 

Balance  sheet,  in  annual  report, 
reveals  a  further  improvement  in 
already  impressive  net  working 
capital  and  cash  position  of  com¬ 
pany  effected  during  year  under 
review;  this  despite  wiping  out  of 
debenture  debt  during  period. 

Sales  Over  $212  Million 

Sales  for  fiscal  year  under  re¬ 
view  were  valued  at  $212,843,546 
and  showed  an  increase  of  22  per 
cent  over  previous  year’s  figure  g,f 
$174,667,188.  Transport  charges 
were  $1,150,000  greater  at  $6,- 
687,608;  livestock  costs  were  up 
$30,850,000  at  $172,343,387;  ma¬ 
terials  costs  were  higher  by  about 
$1,750,000  at  $6,360,171;  salaries 
and  wages  up  over  $2,100,000  at 
$13,952,525;  and  general  expenses 
$1,120,000  greater  at  $7,113,666. 
Income  and  excess  profits  tax  re¬ 
serve  was  up  at  $3,023,214  from 
$1,843,664  in  previous  year.  After 
these  charges  write-offs  to  de¬ 
preciation  ■4kad  Mventory  reserve, 
net  earnings  applicable  to  divi¬ 
dends  on  capital  stock  for  past  fis¬ 
cal  year  .were  shown  at  $1,687,586 
as  compared  with  $1,611,417  for 
preceding  year.  Deduction  of  divi¬ 
dends,  amounting  to  $800,000  left 
surplus  for  period  of  $887,586  and 
increased  surplus  in  profit  and  loss 
account  to  $11,272,439. 

In  balance  sheet,  net  working 
capital  is  shown  up  at  $9,773,826 
from  $9,205,973  at  end  of  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Current  assets  increased 
to  $30,811,336  from  $23,547,424 
and  current  liabilities  to  $21,037,- 
510  from  $14,341,451.  Among  in¬ 
dividual  items  on  balance  sheet 
principal  changes  were  an  expan¬ 
sion  in  holdings  of  government 
bonds,  etc.,  to  $3,156,816;  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  receivables  to  $9,685,072 
from  $11,629,859;  and  an  increase 
in  inventories  to  $17,179,168  from 
$10,757,943.  Cash  in  hand  amount¬ 
ed  to  $48,638  as  compared  with 
$29,294.  Reflecting  wide  expan¬ 
sion  in  Inventories  during  year 
Rising  from  operating  and  market¬ 
ing  conditions  bank  loans  are 
shown  up  at  $12,464,541  from  $9.- 
275,362  and  accounts  payable  are 
sharply  higher  at  $4,180,254  as 
compared  with  $2,694,172.  Tax 
reserves  are  up  over  $2  million  at 
$4,192,715.  Outstanding  deben-  ■ 
tures  to  amount  of  $750,000  on  pre- 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


Retain  the  Best 

For  many  reasons  it  becomes  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  investors  to  raise  cash  by 
selling  part  of  their  investment  holdings.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  retain 
the  strongest  securities  in  the  portfolio. 

Victory  Bonds  are  the  safest  and  best  invest¬ 
ment  available  to  Canadians.  Their  real  value 
has  been  proven  through  many  decades.  If  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  sell  securities,  therefore, 
retain  the  besL 

Hold  Victory  Bonds  and  Buy  More 

“There  is  no  better  investment  than 

Dominion  of  Canada  Bonds** 

Mail  and  telephone  inquiriea  receive  prompt  attention. 


m  St.  James  Street  Gundy  Corporation, 

Montreal  _ .  • 

Tei.;  HArbour  2131  Limited 


pected  that  at  least  two  of  Van¬ 
couver's  shipbuilding  plants  will 


ISIost  of  the  operators  feel  that  I 
while  the  scope  for  production  will  I 


I  have  all  their  berths  occupied  with  limited  after  the  war,  there 
this  type  of  work  during  the  com- 

mg  months.  T 


It  had  previously  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  some  of  the  larger 
west  coast  steel  shipyards  would 
in  future  be  able  to  devote  one  of 
I  their  berths  to  private  civilian 
contracts,  but  this  will  probably 
have  to  be  modified  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  provide  for  the  new  land¬ 
ing-craft  orders. 

Yarrows,  Ltd.,  the  Esquimau 
yard  that  has  been  concentrating 
throughout  the  war  period  on  na¬ 
val  work,  has  had  its  original  con¬ 
tract  for  six  landing  craft  in¬ 
creased  to  eight.  Burrard  Dry 
Dock,  Ltd.,  will  build  five  of  these 
ships,  an'd  West  Coast  Shipbuild¬ 
ers,  Ltd.,  will  build  two. 

North  Van  Ship  Repairs  is  the 
only  major  British  Columbia  ship¬ 
yard  not  sharing  in  this  new  gov¬ 
ernment  business.  But  this  yard, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  others,  al¬ 
ready  is  pretty  fully  occupied  with 
the  building  of  10,000-ton  mainten¬ 
ance  ships  to  be  used  in  various 
war  zones. 

Vancouver  yards  are  toady  in 
the  market  for  another  1000  men, 
so  that  there  is  every  Indication 


Index  on  Page  12 


will  be  ample  business  to  keep 
most  of  the  established  plants  in 
sound,  working  condition. 


AS  THIS  issue  of  The  Financ¬ 
ial  Times  goes  to  press — review¬ 
ing  Canada's  war  effort  and  out¬ 
lining  plans  for  the  peace  to  fol¬ 
low — the  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  Canada's  frame  of  mind 
is  Confidence.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  bewilderment 
about  the  details  that  are  ahead 
of  us;  there  is  a  goodly  measure 
of  doubt  too  about  the  initial 
smoothness  with  which  we  shall 
he  able  to  pass  from  one  phase 
In  our  history  into  another.  But, 
nevertheless,  Canadians  as  a 
whole  know  that  things  for  us 
will  be  a  good  deal  better  than 
they  will  for  others  and  that  if 
we  keep  our  heads,  they  will  be 
a  good  deal  better  for  us  than 
they  have  been  in  years  gone  by. 

What,  briefly,  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under 
which  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  w  a  r.  Fundamentally  of 
course  they  are  the  circumstances 
in  which  a  nation  finds  itself 
when  it  has  made  a  supreme  ef¬ 
fort  and  winds  up  on  the  winning 
side.  In  old  days,  this  might  have 
been  enough  of  a  measuring  stick 
on  which  to  measure,  the  future. 
Today,  life  is  a  hit  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and  there  are  consequently 
'more  things  to  be  considered. 

Superficially,  the  future  will 
be  governed  for  us  by  the  success 
which  attends  present  efforts  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  gf  such  in¬ 
sane  brawls  as  the  one  which  was 
let  loose  on  the  world  a  half  a 
decade  ago;  It  will  also  he  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  measure  of  su(^cess 
that  attends  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
jected  economic  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  supposed  to  af¬ 
fect  or  control  us  in  our  dealings 
with  other  peoples.  But  less  su¬ 
perficially  and  deep  down  in  the 
fabric  of  which  peoples’  history  is 
made,  our  future  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  our  own  behaviour  and 
by  our  own  spirit  as  applied  to 
our  own  immediate  problems. 

*  4^  » 

Tn  the  first  category  of  govern¬ 
ing  influences  we  find  that  we 
shall — some  day — end  this  war 
with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  political  alli¬ 
ances  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
'  fore.  We  shall  be  provided  with 
at  least  the  frameworks  of  co¬ 
operative  machineries  in  matters 
of  living  together  as  between  na¬ 
tions  and  continents  and  we  shall, 
it  is  hoped,  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  more  nasty  forms  of 
aggression  that  even  mugwump- 
ery  could  not  pretend  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else.  Lastly,  in  that  sphere, 
we  are  reported  to  be  prei)aring 
a  new  spiritual  basis  which 
should  prevent  situations  from 
arising  which  might  conceivably 
lead  to  the  more  nasty  forms  of 
aggression.  Somehow  or  other,  it 
is  in  these  preparations  that  the 
greatest  source  of  superficial  con¬ 
fidence  is  contained  today. 

Economically  speaking,  the 
world  is  preparing  for  a  method 
of  dealing  out  in  fair  measure 
the  substances  and  services  which 
make  life  liveable  in  this  day  and 
age;  we  have  discovered  that 
there  are  conditions  of  existence 
which  are  not  conducive  to  peace¬ 
ful  life  and  we  have  half-heart¬ 
edly  agreed  that  we  shall  do 
something  about  these  conditions 
out  of  the  plenty  that  exists  in 
some  other  areas.  What  we  are 
not  yet  sure  4f,  but  what  we  are 
diligently  trying  to  find  out,  is 
how  to  create  the  machinery 
which  will  permit  the  giving 
without  forcing  anyone  to  take 
away  something  that  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  let  go. 

Somehow,  in  this  field  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  confidence 
that  we  shall  prove  equal  to  the 
task.  Altogether,  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  Canadians,  of  high 
and  low  estate  alike,  feel  that 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
to  encourage  belief  that  the  war 
will  be  followed.  In  due  time,  by 
a  system  of  order,  mutual  bene¬ 
volence  and  reasonably  peaceful 
conditions. 

»  #  # 

There  is,  as  has  been  said  be¬ 
fore,  a  measure  of  bewilderment 
nevertheless;  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  view  which  is  presented  to 
everyone  of  the  latent  power 
that  has  been  inherent  in  Can¬ 
ada  all  along.  We  view,  some¬ 
what  confusedly,  the  array  of 
wealth-creating  machinery  that 
we  have  been  able  to  set  up  for 


VIGILANCE 

Constant  supervision  of  an  investment 
list  is  necessary  to  meet  rapidly  changing 
conditions.  Consult  us  concerning  your 
investment  portfolio.  Earnings  and  in¬ 
formation  covering  any  of  your  holdings 
will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

M<Leod,Youho,Weir  &  Company 

LIMITED 

276  St.  James  St.  West,  Montreal 

T*l«ph»iM  I  Harbour  4261 

Qfiees  sS  Toroeta,  Mtntrisl,  OtUw*,  Hsmilkm,  Lotuhm» 
Ctmsptmdeeu  in  Ntu>  Yart  nnJ  Lamtan,  EntUnd. 


wealth-destroying  purposes  and 
we  are  somehow  bewildered  hy 
the  problem  of  actually  using 
that  creative  power  for  our  own 
economic  uplift.  Canada  has  dis¬ 
covered  so  many  new  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  things;  so  many  means  of 


lOc  A  COPY,  $3  A  YEAR 


NO  DECISION  YET 
OUTPUT  OF  NEW 
CELANESE  PLANT 


Company  Official  Says  Post- 
War  Markets  Will  Dictate 
Use  of  Added  Capacity 

MACHINES  NOT  ORDERED 


using  material  that  used  to  go  i  I  O— . 

down  to  the  seas  in  sewers;  so  j  ^ f.®  ,  P*®***®* 

many  new  skills  and  outlets  for  auction  Or  to  Increase  Output 


many  new  skills  and  outlets  for 
her  energy,  that  she  is  now  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  proposals  and 
promises,  with  highly  tentative 

plans  and  with  blueprints  which  Recent  amrouncement  of  the 
would  do  justice  to  a  nation  of  private  offeiing  by  Canadian  Cela- 
five  times  her  numbers.  nese  Limited  of  a  $5,000,000  issue 

If  the  imople  are  bewildered  it  of  15-year  3  per  cent  debentures 
(Continued  on  page  1-)  jo,-  extension  of  its  manufacturing 

facilities  has  given  rise  to  some 

A/'VCUin'T  DI  A  WIC  ^’oiDectiire  as  to  what  products  will 

ULfRuIllJl  I  1  LinPI^  included  iir  its  augmented  out- 

vrvM&wfmawA  a.  m.  program. 

IN  RECONVERSION 

ri*  xiuwi*  f  UAikrxvrti  company  vice-president,  declared: 

I  i  rVlI  i  *  "  ®  have  as  yet  made  no  state- 

Wr.l.l  AIIVAliI.rll  regarding  the  product  of  our 
IT  UUU  4X1/  I  nil  VUl/ I  OPW  addition  at  Drummondville. 

_  I  M'hile  such  a  statement  would  no 

Ct:ii  I  doiib't  he  of  interest  to  sharehold- 

>mpai^  Still  Concentrating  on 

War  Production  But  Works  deemed  expedient  to  make  any  de- 
on  Peace  Problems  riaration  at  the  present  time. 

-  "Let  me  clarify  the  company's 

BIG  FARM  MARKETS  ^'"""''•uction  of  the  "ba- 

_  SIC  plant  IS  now  well  under  way. 

J  .  ..  .  However  we  must  consider  mar- 

Mar  producuon  continues  to  re-  machinery  available,  not 

ive  first  attention  at  plants  of  .basic’  platrt 

ckshutt  Plow  Co^  Ltd  Hccord-  construction  nears  completion. 

?  to  C.  Gordon  Cockshutt,  pre-  ..p,,.  3 

dent  of  company  __  building  that  can  be  as  well  used 


of  Regular  Lines  of  Yama 
or  Fabrics. 


COCKSHUTT  PLANS 
ON  RECONVERSION 
WELL  ADVANCED 


Company  Still  Concentrating  on 
War  Production  But  Works 
on  Peace  Problems 

BIG  FARM  MARKETS 


ceive  first  attention  at  plants  of 
Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  Ltd.,  uccord- 
ing  to  C.  Gordon  Cockshutt,  pre- 
sildent  of  company. 


"We  are  manufacturing  under- 

"'eaving.  plastics  manufactur- 


systems  and  miscellaneous  compon¬ 
ents  for  such  important  aircraft  as 
the  Lancaster,  .Mosquito  find  An¬ 
son,”  Mr.  Cockshutt  says  in  a 
statement  to  The  Financial  Times. 
"Shell  production  has  been  cousid- 


ing,  or  indeed,  the  making  of  prac¬ 
tically  any  of  our  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Depend.s  On  Markets 

"01)vi()usly.  it  would  be  foolish 


e.au.v  uicicased  and  this  division  extreme,  as  well  as  being 

is  now  working  on  a  capacity  basis,  ’•nfai''  and  misleading  to  ehare- 
Cockshutt.s  pioneered  and  contin-  holders,  to  commit  ourselves  pub- 
ues  to  give  leadership  in  the  niaiiii-  I'cly  to  the  manufacture  of  one 
lactuie  of  plywood  aircratt.  'this  product  or  another.  Thp  only  safe 
has  been  an  important  addition  to  course  to  pursue  is  to  await  the 
Canadian  manufacturing  capacity  time  when  the  new  building  is  near- 
and  marks  0  development  which  no  'y  ready  for  occupation.,  and.  with 
doubt  will  be  expanded  consider-  due  regard  for  then  existing  mar- 


ably  in  the  future. 


requirements. 


Army  vehicles  of  various  types  '  most  advanced  and  improved  ma- 
are  rolling  off  company’s  produc- 1 'hinery  available,  with  which  to 
tion  line  in  large  numbers.  The  turn  out  commodities  most  in  de¬ 
experience  gained  in  the  manufac-  mand. 

ture  of  war  materials  has  produced  "Thus  we  might,  for  example, 
noteworthy  progress  in  mechanical  extend  our  normal  spinning  ca- 
efficiency,  which,"  Cue  president  parity,  manufacture  plastics,  chem- 
points  out,  “will  greatly  assist  us  icals  or  other  products,  or.  If  it 
to  rebuild  our  production  in  times  seemed  advisable,  comblire  sever- 
of  peace.  While  we  have  been  ^l  diverse  operations  under  one 
working  for  victory,  we  have  been  roof,  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
planning  for  peace.  Cockshutt  consequent  profit." 


plans  for  reconversion  are  .  s  com¬ 
plete  as  present  conditions  permit. 


The  present  Celanese  plant  at 
Drummondville  produces  cellulose 


We  feel  that  the  difficult  process  acetate,  yarn  and  artificial  silk 
I  of  releasing  men'and  women  from  fahrirs:  also  hosipry,  uirderwear 
the  services  and  nece.ssary  adjust-  and  fused  collars.  It  employs  ap- 
ments  in  industry  will  be  on  a  more  proximately  3,000  persons, 
gradual  scale  than  was  experienced  "Celanese"  is  the  company’s 
in  1918.  With  this  in  mind  and  trade  name  for  cellulose  acetate, 
the  tremendous  back-log  of  bu.si-  produced  from  either  cotton  lint- 
ness,  the  situation  should  he  eased  ers  or  wood  cellulose.  Its  chemi- 
considerably  and  will  help  us  to  |  cal  tian.sformaiion  into  a  syuthet- 

solve  our  employment  problem.  In  ic  textile  yarn  has  resulted  in  the 

addition  to  fulfilling  home  market  productioTr,  before  the  war.  of 

requirements,  large  quantities  of  many  new  fabrics,  mainly  of  fh« 

farm  machinery  will  be  required  silk-like  variety,  as  satin,  moire, 
for  devastated  countries  as  we  as-  chiffone^e.  crepes,  taffeta  and 


sist  in  their  rehabilitation. 
"Cockshutts,”  he  continued 


sheers,  largely  used  hy  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dresses,  nebligees  and 


prepared  to  serve  the  Canadian  lingerie.  Celanese  fabrics  are  al- 
farmer  in  peace  as  effectively  as  we  so  used  extensively  in  making  dra- 


(Continued  on  page,  12) 
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Suggestions  for 

September  Investment 

Our  Investment  Booklet  for  September  is  now 
ready  for  mailing.  This  issue  contains  a  special 
section  dealing  with  the  shares  of  Canadian 
Chartered  Banks. 

Copies  arc  available  upon  request. 

Write,  or  telephone  WAverley  S6S1 

DqM.1?TI074  Secubitibs 

oaRFORA'naN  united 

275  sc.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Teteplumet  Herbeatr  S3 13 
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You  Can  Keep 
Your  Victory  Bonds 
In  Our  Vaults! 

VICTORY  BONDS  should  be  pro- 
tected  from  fire,  theft  or  loss. 

There  is  a  general  shortage  of  private  safety  deposit  boxes,  but 
there  is  room  in  our  vaults  for  your  Victory  Bonds. 

For  lOfiper  $100  per  annum — minimum 
charge  25ff— we  will  keep  your  bonds 
for  you,  clip  the  coupons  and  credit 
the  interest  to  your  savings  account. 

If  you  need  cash,  borrotv  at  the  Bank,  with  the  bonds  as  security 
— another  safeguard  for  your  investment. 


BANK  or 

GioiigbW.  Spinney,  C.M.G.,  Pnsiiiint 


Ontario  Hydro  Cutting 


MONTREAL 


B.  C.  Gardner,  ana  in  cnsu  Panpr  To  Limited  .'‘•-''“oi”’.,  7“ « '“~i  “* 

A23t  Gross  operating  profit  after  pro-  '“f  j  commission  in  the  course 

vision  for  depletion,  for  1943  is  re-  on  private  opera- 

ported  at  $1,105,420,  an  increase  of  III®  in  the  logging  industry.  He 

about  $320,000  over  figure  for  of  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  .MHI  ggj^  under  his  plan  the  gov- 

«;£3.rn.,or  Mr”.:'  '«•  “• 

.  XT-  _  , _ _ _ _ tVian  Catharines.  "Thio  will  hp  thp  nnllew  nt  thp 


IMPROVED  YEAR 
IS  REPORTED  BY 
MERSEY  PAPER 


Net  Loss  for  1942  Turned  Into 
Sizeable  Net  Profit  With 
Gross  Sharply  Higher 

$2.62  ON  PREFERRED 

Consolidated  statement  of  Mer¬ 
sey  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  year  end¬ 
ed  December  31st,  1943,  shows  an 
expansion  of  almost  50  per  cent  in 
operating  profits  as  compared  with 
previous  year;  a  net  profit,  after 
all  charges  and  write-up  equal  to 
$2.62  a  share  on  outstanding  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  as  against  a  net  deficit 
for  year  before,  and  a  material  im¬ 
provement  in  net  working  capital 
and  in  cash  position. 


Superintendent's  Official  |C.C.F.  POLICY  FOR 

STATE  CONTROL  OF 
LOGGING  IN  B.C. 

Member  of  Party  Gives  Notice 
In  Evidence  Before  Sloan 
Royal  Commission 

CHARGE  BUSINESS  MORE 

Special  Correspondence 
Vancouver  —  The  Sloan  royal 
commission  on  forestry  has  heard 
many  suggestions  for  the  solution 
of  British  Columbia’s  timber  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  past  few  months, 
but  it  remained  for  the  C.C.F.  to 
offer  an  over-all  cure-all,  in  the 
form  of  state  ownership. 

Colin  Cameron,  C.C.F.  member 
of  tlie  provincial  legislature  for 
Jean  Paul  Rolland,  manager  of  pomox,  presented  the  proposal  to 


Power  Rates  To  Mines  !  throughout  Northern  Ontario  will  depreciation  provision  more  than  •  _  “This  will  be  the  policy  of  the 

_  I  pay  $27.50  per  horsepower  par  an-  $100,000  greater  at  $641,624.  Bond  *  Opposition  if  and  when  it  is  called 

iiu'm  for  the  first  block  up  to  discount  is  $26,500  lower  at  $10,-  $625,435  from  $87,332  and  an  ex-  on  to  form  a  government’’,  said 
5  nno  h  p  882  but  $84,689  is  reserved  lor  pansion  in  holdings  of  government  Mr.  Cameron.  In  the  meantime  he 

'ai  present,  properties  located  in  taxes  against  nothing  in  preceding  bonds  to  $750,000  from  ^^O.OO®  .said  that  the  industry  must  prepare 
rorcupiiip  Kirkland  Lake,  Larder  vear.  After  all  deductions  there  Receivables  are  shown  $315,000  itself  for  higher  charges  and  that 


You  pray  he  will  inherit 

a  Peaceful  world 


port  Arthur.  rtit6  r6"  \  nnn  u  cw?  hut  XS4  6S9  i* 

Sd"mSus^  foVn?aHo^?  mining'  At  present,  properties  located  In  taxes  nothin 

lH"keTrM^t“d;^^  ;?s-a  net  profit  fo 

[ilTwe%‘  annourc^d  Ze  ny  Dr.  ed  by  the  Commission’s  Abitlbi  Can-  $131,286  as  againa 

Thomas  H.  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  .'on  development,  pay  $32. .oO  per  $37,383  in  1942  P 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Commi.ssion  :  first  block  up  to  5.000  h.p..  while  figures  for  past  2  > 

of  Ontario  '■  8:o'd  mines  in  the  Thunder  Bay  and  pared  herewith- 

Under  the  new  authorized  rates,  I  Patricia  districts  are  paying  $35. 


ESTABLISHED 

1899 


was  a  net  profit  for  last  year  of  lower  at  $887,228  while  inventor-  the  government  should  increase  its 

$131,286  as  against  a  deficit  of  los  are  relatively  unchanged  at  $1,-  measure  of  control  over  the  Indus- 

$37,383  in  1942.  Profit  and  loss  .  ,,  try. 

figures  for  past  2  years  are  com-  Funded  debt  outstanding  was  re-  Development  of  a  state-owned  in- 
pared  herewith-  duced  during  year,  1st  mortgage  dustry,  said  Mr.  Cameron,  would  be 

—Years  end.  Dec,  31 —  bonds  being  shown  $76,500  lower  carried  out  under  a  program  In- 

194.3  1942  at  $3,372,000  and  general  mort-  cluding; 

. . .  1  in’-.  420  787  876  ^®^®  $56,500  at  $1.-  1.  Creation  of  an  operating  as 

inieVesf  charges  '23r.i9.39  252,187  5  3  2.5  0  0.  Net  working  capital  fig-  well  as  administrating  unit  in  the 

• -  -  ures  for  past  year  compare  as  fol-  forest  service  of  the  provlnclai  gov- 

„B«'»"re  .  868.481  .53.yM9  eminent. 

Ocprec.  prov .  ,,  -As  at  December  31-  2.  Initiation  of  a  policy  for 


— Years  end.  Dec,  31- 


Cross  profit  tat  .  1.105,420 

I  Interest  charges  .....  236,9.39 

Balance  .  868.481 

Deprec.  prov .  641.624 


A  Competent  Advisor  .  ,  • 

Worthy  oj  your  Confidence 

Skilled  in  all  phases  of  Life  Insurance  Service,  every 
Continental  Life  Representative  is  a  competent  con¬ 
sultant  able  to  advise  you  wisely. 

THE  CONTINENTU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEAD  OFFICE  ^  TORONTO 

JOHN  W.  HOBBS  NEWTON  J.  LANDER 


'ows:  eminent. 

"V»43‘'"”*’'’l942~  of  a  P0“cy  for 

Lurr.  assets  .  IS.'t.rJiiioo  $.3,-272..5.52  operation  in  the  forests  as 


JOHN  W.  HOBBS 

PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRES.  and 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


706,249  producers  as  well  as  enforcement 
- — —  agencies. 

504, .363  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 

net  returns  from  our  forest  reve- 
'  nue  is  drawn  off  into  private 
J  hands’’,  said  Mr.  Cameron.  “Out  of 
an  approximate  direct  forest  reve- 
Jt  ly  nue  of  $124  million  in  1942,  only 
$4.2  million  was  received  by  tlie 
government.’’ 

3tuch  Conflicting  Evidence 
oney  ^he  Sloan  commission  has  heard 
ng  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  how  a  new  forest  policy  for 
British  Columbia  should  be  brought 


A  Puraly  Canadian 

Company 


Balancr  .  226,8.57  .  Lurr.  assets  .  |3,9.r2!9n9  $3,272..552  ’  operation  in  the  forests  as 

Tax  provision  .......  84,689  .  Ciirr.  iiabs . '694,849  7n6]249 1  producers  as  well  as  enforcement 

Bond  disrount  and  .  .  »  _  — _ _  oo-onoloc 

exp.  written  off  ..  10,882  37,383  Vet  work  ran  xx  938  669  89  564  363  B  * 

-  -  . 83.2.38.669  .X2.564,.363  Overwhelming  bulk  of  the 

Net  profit  .........  131  28r  <d)37.383  |  ngj  returns  from  our  forest  reve- 

Prev.  surplus  (b)  ...  947.869  906.778  PITY  1711  TQ  "ue  is  drawn  off  into  private 

P.  *  L.  balance  ..  1,079,155  869,395  I  fT  111  vi  1  I  f  ILClJ  hands’’,  said  Mr.  Cameron.  “Out  of 

tat— After  depletion.  an  approximate  direct  forest  reve- 

REFUNDING  PLAN 

AVorklng  Capital  Gain  government.  ” 

Balance  sheet  shows  an  expan-  - 

Sion  of  nearly  $676,000  during  Xq  Take  Advantage  of  Money  ^he  Sloan  commission  has  heard 
year  in  net  working  capital  which  ron<4JtJftn«  hw  Sloan  c^ommisslon  has  heard 

is  indicated  at  $3,238,068,  with  L-ondiUona  by  Refmancing  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence 
current  assets  $660,000  higher  than  Outstanding  Bonds  as  to  how  a  new  forest  policy  for 

at  end  of  1942  at  $3,932,909  and  -  British  Columbia  should  be  brought 

current  liabilities  about  $13,500  St.  Paul — The  Twin  City  Rapid  about,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 

lower  at  $694,841.  Transit  Company  has  filed  with  substantial  advocacy  of  a  forest 

Principal  changes  among  current  l^Ilnnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  hoard  to  act  in  an  advisory  capac- 

assets  are  an  Increase  in  cash  to  Commission  details  of  a  plan  for  ity.  This  proposed  board  would  be 

refunding  of  its  bonded  debt.  The  reinforced  by  a  commission  of  sal- 

plan  calls  for  the  refinancing  of  afied  experts. 

the  outstanding  mort.gage  debt  of  However,  'at  this  stage  of  the 
$10,989,000.  This  will  involve  a  P>'o<’^edings.  there  is  no  telling  what 

local  bank'  loan'bf  $2,000,000  dis-  ^^e  Sloan  commission  may  rccom- 

'tributed'  between  First  National  of  mend.  Meantime  it  has  provided  a 

St.  Paul  and  the  Northwestern  Na-  sounding  board  for  the  recital  of  a 

llonal  and  First  National  of  Min-  tremendous  volume  of  constructive 

neapolls  at  an  Interest  rate  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  raajoi- 

2.18%  to  he  repaid  in  five  years  natural  resource  and  the  largest  In- 

at  rate  of  $400,000-  a  year.  dustry  in  British  Columbia. 

Other  phases  are  covered  in  a  Most  of  the  important  producers 
Y  $2,000,000  indenture  to  run  for  20  5\-ho  have  given  evidence  appear  to 

~ years  with  the  remaining  $1,989,-  convinced  that  British  Columbia 
^  retire^  from  current  '"’'Dl  be  able  to  adopt  a  sustained 

V  funds.  yield  policy  to  maintain  production 

g.^Vy  \  The  funding  program  wifs  made  *n  perpetuity  provided  that  prompt 

JBlJr  \  1/1  possible  by  the  current  favorable  measures  are  takon. 


YOU  ARE  making  sacrifices 
now  so  that  your  boy  may 
enjoy  manhood  in  a  world  freed 
from  war  .  .  .  but  ahead  of  him 
lie  peacetime  battles:  for  edu¬ 
cation,  for  position  in  the  world, 
for  self-respect! 

The  start  in  life  you  give  him 
will  be  his  weapon. 

By  taking  out  a  Mutual  Life 
of  Canada  insurance  policy  for 
him  now,  you  start  him  on  a 
worthwhile  savings  program  . . . 
M-ith  the  advantage  of  a  low 
premium  rate  because  of  his  age, 
as  well  as  the  usual  benefits  of 


low-cost  Mutual  Life  insurance. 

Have  a  Mutual  Life  repre¬ 
sentative  explain  the  special 
features  of  this  Company  ... 
and  let  him  help  you  arrange  a 
policy  for  your  son. 

RIake  this  Your  Company 
by  Becoming  a  Policyholder 

THI 

yUTUALIIFi 

IflHiOF  CANADA 

Established  1869 
Head  OflSce:  Waterloo,  Ontario 

75th  YEAR 


Dividend  Declarations 


fc-arljr  Da' 

Rate  DIv.  Pay: 

S  S 

.80  .20q  Sepi 

l.OU  .2.:-  <(  Sepi 

.  10.00  2.50<i  Oel 

.50  Int.  Oct. 

.25  Int.  Oct. 

4.00  l.UO  cj  O 


Date 

Payable  Record 


w' 


HU 


money  rates.  The  plan  is  expected 
to  be  cor«nlete  by  December  1. 

As  at  December  31,  1943,  Twin 
City’s  earned  surplus  amounted  to 
$6,259,092,  an  increase  of  $3,248,- 
048  since  December  31,  1938;  the 
depreciation  reserve  amounted  to 
$19,688,084,  an  increase  of  $3,101,- 
3  48  from  December  31,  1938;  but 
w-orking  capital  declined  $589,483 
in  the  five  years  to  amount  to 
$809,123. 

Jamaica  Public  Service 


BARCELONA  TRAC. 
PROFITS  HIGHER 


Report  Shows  ‘Limited  Growth’ 
In  Business  Experienced 
During  Past  Year 


ca  Public  Service  Barcelona  Traction.  Light  & 

Net  ^uiy  Shaded  S’*;, 

subs^idiarTe  ^ren*^  S^jvice  Ltd.  and  amounted  to’ V4.6'4°4.09rduAnTthe 
ini!  iff  J  *  I-  ”5  >'««>•  ended  December  31.  1943. 

Lrnint  fiac  “^t  compared  with  $4,391,151  in  1942 

After  deductions,  including  un- 

at  $22  284*8s''r?a^lnTt°V‘’V7'7*S  *’®“d  interest  of  $991,371  and 

at  $22,284  as  against  $23  778.  Op-  contingent  reserve  of  $400,000. 


rbou?%T^57l/°$r30l‘73"Th!^  was  a  baF^^ce  of  $1779:408’ 

S  Income  .ncr  Semen,  ;l!  O'" 


serves  and  accruals  were  about  $1,- 
000  lower  at  $22,284. 


For  12  months  ended  July  31,  jjg,.est 


against  $2,421,518.  In  1942,  de¬ 
ductions  included  a  similar  con¬ 
tingent  reserve  provision  and 
$1,009,704  for  unpaid  bond  in- 


^--==-|  1944,  operating  revenues  amounted 


The  year’s  balance  of  profits,  to- 


Asbrstos  .Corp.  Ltd . 80  .20q 

Assoc.  Breweries  of  Can.  Ltd...  l  OU  .2."  <( 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  .  10.00  2.50<i 

Ileatty  Brothers  Limited  “A”  ...  .50  Int 

Beatty  Brothers  Ltd.  “B”  .  .25  Int 

Beidiiig-Corlicelli  Ltd.,  common  .  4.00  l.UO  cj 

Do.,  Pref . .  7.00  1.75.1 

Brantford  Cordage  Co.  Ltd.,  Pref.  1.30  .32>4q 

Brazilian  Traction,  Light  4  *’ower 

Co.  Ltd.,  Pref .  6.00  t.50q 

B.  C.  Power  T.orp.  Ltd.  “A”  .  1.60  .40q 

British  American  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  ..  1.00  .25q 

Bralorne  Mines  Ltd . 80  .^Oq 

llioulaii  Porcupine  Mines  .04  Int 

Building  Products  Ltd . 60  .I5q 

Burlington  Steel  Co.  Ltd . 60  .1.5<( 

Calgary  4  Edinuiiton  Corp.  Ltd.  .05  Int 

(laii.  Breweries  Ltd.  Pref .  3.40  .85  q 

Canadian  Canners  Ltd.  common  .  .30 

Do.,  1st  Pref.  . .  1.00  .2.5q 

Do.,  Extra  . -. .  .05 

Do.,  2nd  Pref .  .60  .15q 

Do.,  Extra  .  .08 

Can.  Car  4  F’dry  Co.  Ltd.  Pref.  2.10  .52q 

Canadian  Celanese  Limited  .  LOO  .25q 

Do.,  extra  .  .25 

Do.,  Pref .  7.00  1.75q 

Can.  Cottons  Ltd.  new  common  .  .30 

Do.,  Pref .  6.00  !  .5flq 

Canada  Cycle  4  .Motor  Pref.  ...  5.00  I.25q 

Candii.  Industries  Ltd.  Pref .  7.00  1.75<ix 

Candn.  Industries  Ltd.  “A”  ....  1.25q 

Candn.  Industries  Ltd.  “B”  ....  I.25<r 

Canada  Packers  Ltd .  4.00  l.flOq 

Cunadian  I'uud  Products  .  2.56  .62‘/;i  q 

Can.  FopeIgn  Investment  Corp..  50  int. 

Can.  Gen.  Elec.  Co.  Ltd.,  com.  ...  8.00  2.00q 

Can.  North.  Power  Corp.  Ltd.  com.  .60  .15  q 

Do.,  7  per  cent  Pi-ef .  7.00  1.75  q 

Do.,  Pref . .  8.00  J.OO  q 

Canada  Permanent  Mtge.  Corp.  8.00  2.60q 

Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.  ...  .56  Int. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.  Ltd.  2.00  ."Oq 

Cassidy’s  Limited  Pref .  1.75 

Central  Can.  Loan  &  Savings  Co.  8.00  2.00q 

Ontrai  Patricia  Gold  Mines  Ltd.  .12  .03i| 

Cinzano  Limited.  Pref .  l.'17'4  Ir 

(amimercial  Alcohols  Ltd.,  com.  .20  .U5q 

Do.,  Pref . 40  .lOq 

Confedi'iatlon  T-Ii'e  .A.ssociation  6  t..5(l  q 

Cons.  Gas  Co.  of  Toronto  .  8.00  2.00q 

Consolidated  Press  l.td .  1.5  int 

Dairy  Corp.  of  Canada  f.td.,  Pref.  2.50  1.2.)C 

David  4  Frere  Ltd.  "A”  .  1.00  .25q 

Dom.  Mines  Ltd .  1,20  .30q 

n.-imliiioii  Foundries  4  Steel  Lid.  1.40  .35(| 

Dominion  Glass  Co.  common  ....  5.00  t.25q 

Dominion  Glass  Co.  Pref .  7.00  1,7.5q 

Dom.  Te.xtile  Co.  Ltd.  common  ..  5.00  1.25q 

Do.,  Pref .  7.00  1.75q 

Fanny  Farmer  Candy  Shops  ...  1. 50  3T',/.q 

F.,Hndaflon  Co.  of  Can.  I.id.  ...  1.40  .35q 

I'rnser  Conipanics  Ltd .  -'i.-i  Int. 

Goodyear  Tire  4  Biibber  Co.  .C2(i 

of  Can.  l.td.,  com .  2.50 

Do.,  Pref .  2.50  .62' iq 

Greening  Wire  Co . 60  .15<i 

Hinde  and  Danch  Paner  of  Can.  l.OU  25q 


Sept.  30  Sept.  1 
Sept.  30  Aug.  31 
Oct.  2  Sept.  15 
Oct.  2  Sept.  15 
Oct.  2  Sept.  15 
Oct.  2  Aug.  31 
Oct.  2  Aug.  31 


— 1044-1M3— 
Paid  Paid 
E  t 
.70  1.30 

.75  1.50 

10.00  10.00 
1.87>4  1.00 
.87  Va  ... 
6.00  6.00 


Oct.  15  Sept.  20 


Oct.  2  Sept.  15 
Oct.  14  Sept.  30 


.40q  Oct.  14  Sept.  30 

.25q  Oct.  2  Sept.  5 

.20q  Oct.  14  Sept.  21 

■III  int.  Oct.  31  Sept.  30 


.05  Int  Oct.  16  Sept.  19 

.85  q  Oct.  2  Aug.  15 
.20  Oct.  2  Sept.  15 

.25q  Oct.  2  Sept.  15 

.05  Oct.  2  Sept.  15 

.15q  Oct.  2  Sept.  15 

.08  Oct.  2  Sept.  15 


2.10 

/,2q 

Oct. 

10 

Sept.  21 

2.10 

L93 

1.00 

.25q 

Sept.  ,30 

Sept. 

14 

1..50  ■ 

2.00 

.25 

Sept. 

30 

Sept. 

14 

7.00 

1.75q 

Sept. 

30 

Sept.  14 

5.78 

7.94 

.30 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

1 

.30 

6.00 

!  .5flq 

Oof. 

2 

Sept. 

1 

6.00 

6,00 

5.00 

I.2.5q 

Sept. 

30 

Sept. 

15 

3.75 

5.60 

7.00 

1.7.5<ix 

Oct. 

14 

Sept. 

i5 

7.00 

7.00 

1.2.5q 

Oct. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

3.75 

5.25 

l.2.5q 

Oct. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

3.75 

5.25 

4.00 

l.noq 

Oct. 

1 

Sept. 

2 

4.00 

4.00 

2.50 

.62 ‘/a  q 

Oct. 

2 

Aug. 

31 

2.25 

2.00 

511  int. 

Oct. 

I 

Sept. 

1 

2.00 

2.U0 

8.00 

2.n0q 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

15 

8.00 

8.00 

.60 

.15  q 

Oct. 

25 

Sept. 

20 

.60 

.60 

7.00 

1.75  q 

Oct. 

16 

Sept. 

20 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

-’.66  q 

Oct. 

2 

Sept 

20 

8.00 

8.00 

8.U0 

2.6l)q 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

15 

8.00 

8.UU 

.56  Int. 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

1 

1.00 

.50 

2.00 

.r.nq 

Oct. 

1 

Sept. 

15 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

2 

5.’25 

8.00 

2.60q 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

16 

8.00 

's'.flo 

.12 

.6,3(1 

Sept.  .30 

Sept. 

7 

.12 

.12 

1.37*4  Int.  Sept. 

30 

Sept. 

16 

1.37'4 

.20 

.Ooq 

Oct. 

16 

Sept. 

,30 

.20 

iiii 

.40 

.lOq 

Oct. 

16 

Sept. 

30 

.40 

.40 

a 

q 

.sei'.t  : 

30 

.Sept  ; 

55 

4  .50 

(1 00 

8.00 

S.OOq 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

15 

8.00 

8.00 

t.\  int 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

15 

.55 

.40 

2.50 

Oct. 

1 

Sept. 

15 

2.50 

2.50 

Sept.  30  Sept.  1.5 
Oct.  .30  Sept.  .30 
Oct.  2  Sept.  11 
Oct.  16  Sept.  28 
Oct.  16  Sept.  28 
Oct.  2  Sept.  .5 
Oct.  16  Sept.  16 
Sept.  30  Sept.  II 
Oct.  20  Sept.  30 


1.12  >/a  1.75 
1.40  1.40 


.35  Int.  Oct.  25 


to  $1,523,777  and  showed  an  in-  -efher  with  Di-evious  balance’  of  ''.reening  Wire  C.o . 60  .l.'.q' 

crease  of  about  $215,000  over  fig-  ioe  Danch  Paner  of  Can.  l.OU  A.q 

lire  for  nrocodinD-  19  Tncinrha  Vof  $1,485,162  and  net  Credit  adjust-  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  Pr.  6.00  I  .i0i| 

lire  for  pieceding  12  months.  Net  ments  of  $2,024,267,  making  a  total  HumberMone  Shoe  Co .  i.ooii 

income  after  all  charges  for  ciimu-  f  288,838.  is  carried  in  the  Huron  &  Erie  Mortgage  Corp.  ..  4.no  l.ftOfi 

lative  period  was  about  $47,000  v  i  u  *  Ho.,  20%  . .80  .20q 

greater  at  $271,769.  Comparable  po,,7t  ^  **  suspense  ac-  i.nperial  Tobacco  Co.  of  Can.  .  ,  .40  J^i  q 

f»  ,  uu ,  count.  *  Do.,  Pref.  .  b%  .3%  s 

^  .a<i  in.Q  1  Report  indicates  that  business  of  1'"-  Bronze  Powders  Ltd . 80  2flq 

_  -ILIA  1014  194.3  I...  _ .  _ _  T„t.  Jironze  Powders  Ltd..  Pref.  1.50  .37', 


T^YESTUFFS  have  always  been  an  im- 
portant  article  of  commerce.  Long 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  earliest  naviga¬ 
tion,  ships  sailed  to  distant  points,  braved 
the  dangers  of  uncharted  seas  in  their 
search  for  more  brilliant  reds  and  blues 
that  would  not  fade.  Tyre  itself  rose  to 
fame  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  dyes  that 
it  could  offer  to  the  early  world. 

To-day  the  important  part  that  dyes  play 
in  industry  is  no  secret.  Busy  shoppers 
look  for  smart  materials,  feel  their  fine 
t*ixiure  and  ask,  “Is  the  colour  .'a  *?” 

The  answer  to-day  can  be  in  the  affirma- 
t*ve,  for  such  is  the  progress  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ..yes  that  colours  are  available  in 
Canada  now  that  are  equal  to  any  the 
world  has  yet  produced.  Silks,  cottons, 
rayons,  woollens  and  other  fabrics  can 


CHEMISTRY 

SERVES 

CANADA 


take  on  the  brilliance  of  the  rainbow, 
resistant  to  sunlight,  to  perspiration,  to 
salt  air  and  water,  to  constant  tubbing  or 
dry  cleaning  according  to  the  purpose  for 
w  hich  they  may  be  intended. 

And  thus  through  the  magic  of  commercial 
chemistry,  the  test  tube  has  replaced  the 
sailing  ship  and  man’s  search  for  bril¬ 
liance  need  go  no  further  than  the  confines 
of  the  laboratory. 

To  provide  dyes  equal  to  every  need 
of  the  textile,  paper  and  leather 
industries  of  Canada  is  one  of  the 
many  functions  of  the  Organic 
Chemicals  Division  of  Canadian 
Industries  Limited. 


.It’I.Y  1614 

Oper.  revenues  ....  %  130,.373 

Gross  inc.  after  res.  31.53.3 

.Net  income  .  22.284 

12  mos.  ended  July  31 
Oper.  revenues  ....  52.3.777 

Gross  inc.  after  res.  .376, .5.34 

Net  income  .  271.769 


1914  194.3  I 

I  130,.373  ?  121.718  ! 


121.718  I  operating  and  associated  com- 
32]46i  :  panies  in  Spain  showed  “limited 
2,3,778  I  growth’’  during  the  year.  Diffi- 
369  691  '’ultias  in  obtaining  exchange  con- 
33o!42,3  iihupd  to  exist.  No  exchange  was 
225,429  ,  available  to  meet  the  service  of 


f'^ed  interest  securities  owned  by 

stilisldiary  companies’  figures  included  r>„ _ i  _  o.  j 

In  the  stqtemeut  have  been  converted  Barcelona  Traction. 

from  £  at  rate  of  84.82  2/3  to  the  £.  I - 


Second  Quarter  Less 

International  Hydro 


Water  Conditions  In 

August  Generally  Off 


-  !  Ottawa.  —  Water  level  of  the 

Boston.  —  Irwin  L.  Moore,  presi-  i  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Montreal 
dent.  International  Hydro-Electric  j  harbor  during  August  was  sHghtl^ 
System,  reports  the  organization  lower  than  in  the  previous  month 
showed  a  net  loss  for  the  quarter  and  was  considerably  below  the  cor- 
ended  June  30  of  $319,416  as  com-  responding  month  of  last  year,  ac- 
pared  with  a  net  profit  of  $204,099  cording  to- a  report  iseued  by  the 
Jn  the  corresponding  period  in  1943.  Federal  Hydrographic  and  Map 
The  announcement  was  made  in  a  service.  The  river  was  4%  inches 
statement  sent  to  shareholders,  lower  than  July.  1944.  and  19^ 
The  figures  included  the  system  and  '  inches  lower  than  .August.  1943. 


Hi.ron  A  Erie  .Mortgage  Corp.  .. 

4.00 

l.OOfi 

Oct. 

1 

Sept. 

15 

4.00 

Do.,  20«!'o  . ;. 

.80 

.20q 

Oct. 

1 

Sept. 

l.T 

.80 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  of  Can.  .  . 

.40 

.10  q 

Sept. 

30 

Aug. 

15 

.45 

Do..  Pref . 

.3%  s 

Sept. 

30 

Aug 

15 

6% 

YnL  Bronze  Powders  I^td . 

.80 

26q 

Oct. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

.80 

Tnt.  Bronze  Powders  Ltd.,  Pref. 

1..50 

.37'4(t 

Oct. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

1..50 

Inter  City  Baking  Co.  Ltd . 

75  Int. 

Sept. 

30 

Sept. 

14 

.3.25 

Intern.  Nickel  Co.  of  Cnn.  Com.  . 

.4U(iv 

Sept. 

30 

Aug. 

31 

1.‘20 

Int.  Power  Co.  1st  Pref . 

1.75  Int. 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

9 

12.00 

JitinaicH  Public  Service  Ltd.  com. 

.68 

.17<t 

Oct. 

2 

Aug. 

.31 

M 

Do..  Pref . 

7.0(1 

1  7:»q 

Oct. 

2 

Aug. 

.31 

7.00 

Kirkland  Lake  Gold  Mines  . 

.04 

.02s 

Oct. 

31 

Sept. 

29 

.04 

Landed  Banking  nnd  I.oan  Co.  . 

4.on 

:  OOq 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

15 

4.00 

.lohn  A.  Lang  and  Sons  Ltd . 

.70 

17'4q 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

11 

1.00 

Marcu5  Loews  Theatres  Pref.  ... 

7.00 

!.7.’»q 

Sept. 

30 

Sept. 

15 

Alaritime  Tel.  A  Tel.  common  .. 

.70 

.17'4q 

Oct. 

16 

Sept. 

20 

.70 

Maritime  Tei.  A  Tel.  Pref . 

.70 

.i/Vin 

Oct. 

16 

Sept. 

20 

.70 

Modern  Containers  Ltd.  Pref.  . 

.‘>..'>0 

1..''7*4q 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

20 

5..'>0 

Montreal  Telegraph  Co . 

1.92 

.I.Sq 

Oct. 

16 

Sept. 

1.T 

1.92 

Moore  Corp.  Lid . 

2.22 

.5,5Uq 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

7 

2.88 14 

Do..  Pref . 

7.00 

X 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

7 

7.00 

Do.,  “B”  Pref.  ...  . 

7.00 

I.r.-.q  X 

Oct. 

2 

Sept. 

7 

7.00 

Murph.v  Paint  Co.  l.td,,  eommoii  .86 

Do.,  Pref .  5.56 

National  Breweries  Ltd.  common  2.66 
Do.,  Pref .  1.75 


1  Sept.  15 

1  Sept.  15 

2  Sept.  8 
2  Sept.  8 


its  subsidiaries. 


water  levels  in  Canada 


For  the  six  months’  period  end-  !  during  August,  follow: 
ing  June  30.  the  system  showed  Lake  Superior  at  Port  -Arthur  — 
a  n6t  loss  of  $262,620  as  compar-  [Three  inches  higher  than  July, 
ed  with  a  net  profit  of  $193,228  |  1944.  1  Vi  inches  lower  than  Aug- 


CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 


for  the  previous  6-months.  ust,  1943; 

- - - - - —  Lake  Huron  at  Goderich  —  1% 

C.P.R.  Weekly  Gross  inches  lower  than  July.  1944.  9*4 

.  n  i  e*  ^  a’*.  inches  lower  than  August.  1943; 

Keveais  L-Onrracnon  at  Port  Colborne  — 

_  ..  -  4 ‘/4  inches  lower  than  July.  1944. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com-  nif,  inches  lower  than  August, 
paiiy  reports  a  reduction  of  $483.  1943; 

000  or  8.3  per  cent  in  gross  earn-  i^a'ke  Ontario  at  Kingston  — 
ings  for  the  week  ended  Septem-  454  inches  lower  than  Julv.  1944. 
her  7  as  compared  with  the  coi  re-  and  17  inches  lower  than  the 
ppondlng  period  of  last  year.  Total  highest  August.  1943. 

in  the  latest  week  was  $6,269,000  _ 

as  against  $5,786,000  a  year  ago. 

Cumulative  gross  earnings  from  COKE  PRODICTIOX  LP 

beginning  of  the  year  until  Septem-  Quebec — Production  of  coke  in 

l)er  ith  aggregated  $216,591,000.  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes  ii»  Janu- 
increase  of  $21.-  ary-June  amounted  to  .653,045  tons, 
07O.000,  or  10.7  per  cent.,  over  the  compared  xvith  523, .584  tons  in  the 


COKE  PRODUCTION  UP 
Quebec — Production  of  coke  in 


total  of  $195,515,000  for  corre 
spondlng-  pirlb'd' oTT9  4 sr"  " 


corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


Nliiaarn  Wire  Weaving  Co  l.td..  i  6"  25  q 

Neva  Scotia  L.  A  P.  Co.  Ltd.  ...  5.66  l.25q 

nqllvic  I■•|'«IM•  \'I|I'  Cf,  I  (.1  ,  ,.nni.  inn  ?5  q 
Ontario  I.oan  A  Dcheiitnrc  Co.  .  .5.66  1.2.5q 

Ottawa  Electric  Bailway  Co .  2.60  .56q 

Ottawa  Light.  H.  A  P,  Co.  com.  66  .15  q 

Do.,  Prof .  .  ,  5.66  1.25  q 

Pcrion  Gold  Mines  f.td .  68  .62  1 

Power  Corp.  of  C.  Ltd.  1x1  Pref.  6.66  '  56  q: 

Do.,  2nd  Pref .  3.66  .75  q 

Preston  East  Dome  Mines . 20  .6.5q 

Price  Brothers  A  C  '  i.td.  Pref.  5.50  1..'>7V, 

Bogenf  Knitting  Slills  Ltd.,  Com.  2i  Ii 

niverslde  Silk  Mills  .  2.00  .5flq 

P.  L.  Boberison  Manfi;.  Co.  Ltd., 

common  .  2.00  ."On 

Do.,  Pref .  2.50  .6'/' 5 

Rnssell  Industries  Pref .  7,00  I.T.'k) 

D'!  Common  .  1.20  ..3na 

Sheep  Creek  Gold  Mines  Ltd.  . .  .12  .03  Ii 

Siiverwoiid  Dairies  Ltd.  common  .26  ji 

Do..  Pref . ‘>6  s 

Sonihern  Can.  Power  Co .  6.00  1  .50q 

Standard  Fuel  Co.  Pref .  3.60  Ti 

Standard  Badin  Limited  “.A”  ...  .40  .lOq 

Standard  Radio  I.imited  “B”  ...  40  .lOq 

Sqn  Life  Assiir.  Co.  of  Can.  . . .  13.00  3.25q 

Svivpnite  Gold  Mines  Ltd .  .n.3q 

G.  Tamblyn  I.imited  . 80  .2flq 

Tooke  Bros.  Ltd .  1.00  .2,5q 

Toronto  Mortgage  Co .  5.00  1.25q 

I'nited  FncI  Investments  “A”  ..  3.66  .75  q 

Vlau  Limited,  Pref .  5.60  1.25q 

AVeslern  G'-ocers  Ltd.,  common  .t  3.60  .75q 

Do.,  .’’ref .  7.66  L75q 

AVestoii  (George)  Co.  t.td . 80  .‘JOq 

Wilsll  Limited  .  1 UU  .2.5q 

Woodf  Manufacturing  Co . ,50  q 

a — Semi-Annuftlly.  Int _ Interim.  q — C 

> — Payable  in  U.S.  Funds.  > 
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2 
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2 
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7 
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2 
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15 
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9 

'  iig 

25 
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2 

Sept. 

15 
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.50q 
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2 

Sept. 

1 
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00 
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•> 

Aug. 

4 

.60 
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Oct. 

2 

Aug. 

4 

5.00 
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.08 

.02  q 

Sept.  .30 

Aug. 

31 

.06 

.10 

0.00 

*  56qx 

Oct. 

10 

Sept. 

26 

6.60 
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3.00 

.75  q 
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IB 

Sept. 

20 

3.00 
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.20 
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14 

Sept, 

15 

.20 

.26 
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2 
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1 
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16 
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15 

.50 
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.50q 
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2 
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15 
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1 
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20 
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1 
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20 
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30 
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15 
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3U 
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15 
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14 
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.30 

.12 

.16 

.20  jnl 
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8 
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,31 

.40 

.46 
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1  50q  Oct.  16  Sept.  26 

3.60  Int.  Oct.  1  Sept.  15 

.lOq  Oct.  10  Sept.  21 

lOq  Oct.  10  Sept.  21 

3.25q  Oct.  2  Sept.  15 


Oct.  16  Aug.  19 
Oct.  2  Sept.  8 
Oct.  3  Sept.  1.5 
Oct.  2  Sept.  15 
Oct.  2  Sept.  9 
Oct.  2  Sept.  20 
Oct.  15  Sept.  15 
Oct.  15  Sept.  15 
Oct.  2  Sept.  1 
Oct.  2  Sept.  1 


..50  q  Sept.  .30  Aug.  .31 
q — Quartriy.  Arr— Arrears 
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THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944. 


Cin  TAXES  ON 
C.N.R.  TO  GO  TO 
SUPREME  COURT 


Halifax  and  Saint  John  Levies 
on  Govt.  System  Disputed 
By  Railway 


GOVERNMENT  A  PARTY 


Special  Correspondence 

Halifax — A  stated  case  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  in  the  matter  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes  on  properties  of 
the  C.N.R.  in  Saint  John  and  Hali¬ 
fax.  This  'was  the  outcome  of  a 
hearing  held  in  the  Tax  Appeal 
court  here.  The  railway  is  disput¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  cities  to  im¬ 
pose  the  tax. 

It  was  stated  by  City  Solicitor 
C.  P.  Bethune,  chairman  of  the  Tax 
Appeal  Court,  that  the  case  probab¬ 
ly  would  be  heard  within  a  few 
months.  In  Halifax  collection  of  the 
tax  would  amount  to  $267,923.07 
additional  revenue  to  the  city  treas¬ 
ury.  In  Saint  John  it  would  be 
much  less. 

Both  sides  were  represented  by 
counsel  and  the  City  of  Saint  John 
was  represented  by  J.  F.  H.  Teed, 
K.C.  The  action  is  being  contested 
by  both  the  railway  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Justice.  It  was 
stated  by  F.  D.  Smith,  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that,  subject  to  further  in¬ 
structions,  he  thought  the  C.X.R. 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
agree  to  make  a  stated  case  of  the 
matter  as  the  quickest  way  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  that  the  C.N.R.  would 
make  witnesses  available. 

Disagree  With  Railway  Co. 

The  city  disagrees  with  the 
C.N.R.  that  the  taxation  it  and 
Saint  John  seek  to  impose  is  not 
within  the  legislative  power  of  the 
respective  provinces.  In  reply  it  was 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  railway, 
that  its  attitude  is  one  of  co-op¬ 
eration  and  to  get  all  the  facts 
which  have  bearing  on  the  case  for 
presentation  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Smith  further  said  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  railway,  the  tax 
was  too  high.  Mr.  Teed,  represent¬ 
ing  Saint  John,  said  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  his  city  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  Saint  John  to  ask  for  particulars 
as  to  what  items  in  the  assessment 
are  challenged.  He  also  said  the  sit¬ 
uation  here  is  the  same  as  in  Saint 
John  where  a  notice  of  appeal  from 
the  assessment  has  been  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Revision.  Saint  John,  he 
added,  submits  that  the  railway  is 
operated  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  Company,  and  that  its  em¬ 
ployees  are  employed  by  the  rail¬ 
way,  not  by  the  government,  since 
they  do  not  come  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Dominion  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Act.  ' 

To  Pool  Resources 

Mayor  Lloyd,  of  Halifax,  and 
City  Solicitor  Bethune  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  Saint  John  to  meet  with 
the  Common  Council  to  discuss  the 
C.N.R.  tax  matter.  Following  the 
meeting,  it  was  announced  by 
Mayor  tVasson  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached,  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  City  Council  of 
Halifax,  whereby  both  cities  will 
pool  resources  and  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  the  respective  provinces 
on  the  C.N.R.  tax  matter.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  both  cities  will 
co-operate  fully  in  respect  to  the 
matter. 

In  a  statement  following  the 
meeting.  Mayor  Lloyd,  of  Halifax 
said:  “The  Common  Council  of 
Saint  John  has  agreed  with  me  that 
the  counsels  of  both  cities  should 
be  authorized  to  engage  consulting 
counsels  to  Insure  the  best  possible 
presentation  of  the  case.  From  the 
discussions,  I  feel  greatly  encourag¬ 
ed  that  the  final  results  will  bring 
an  adji^tment  of  this  obvious  in¬ 
equality  to  these  Maritime  cities  as 
against  other  Canadian  municipali¬ 
ties”.  He  went  on  to  say:  “I  feel 
such  meetings  between  the  two 
cities  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  general.  I 
hope  these  sister  cities  may  find  it 
possible  to  co-operate  more  fully  on 
other  matters  in  the  future”. 


SASK.  POWER  OUTPUT  UP 

Regina — Power  generated  by  the 
central  electric  stations  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
amounted  to  351,266,000  kilowatt 
hours,  compared  with  350.829,000 
kw.h.  in  January-June  1943. 


SYSTEMATIC 
SAVIWG  BEST 

Determine  the  ^amount  of 
money  you  intend  to 
save,  and  budget  your  con¬ 
trollable  expenses  accord¬ 
ingly.  We'll  help  you; 
Open  a  Savings  Account 
with  us.  Your  money  will 
be  available  at  any  time  it 
is  required.  When  you  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  war  purpose  or  a 
government  loan,  issue  yout 
cheque  and  keep  within 
your  budget.  _ 

CANADA 

PERMANENT 

Mortgage  Corporation 

Heed  Office,  320  Boy  St.,  Toronto 
Assets  Ixceed  $61,000,000 


Labor  Relations  Problems  Can  be 
Solved  Peaceably 


BY  E.  C.  JBRTIj 


NOT  THE  least  of  the  concerns 
of  Industrial  Management  is  the 
development  of  harmonious  em¬ 
ployee  relations  after  the  war. 
The  average  empoyer  knows — 
The  average  employer  knows — 
too — that  once  the  war-created 
urges  of  patriotism  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  ‘to  give  in'  have  ceased 
to  be  effective,  labor's  drive  for 
security,  for  a  measure  of  part¬ 
nership  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it  will  gain  an  impetus  far 
beyond  anything  known  in  the 
past.  There  is  no  use  fooling  our¬ 
selves  on  that  score;  it  is  in  the 
cards  and  everything  these  past 
fifteen  years  or  so  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it:  the  development  of 
political  sentiment,  legislation 
and  above  all  the  grouping  to¬ 
gether  of  labor  in  industrial 
rather  than  craft  associations. 

The  only  question  that  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  answered  is  whether 
the  present  method  of  arguing 
things  out,  the  method  of  yield¬ 
ing  and  pressing,  of  coercing  and 
chiselling,  of  staying  away  from 
the  job  at  crucial  moments,  whe¬ 
ther  this  is  the  right  method  or 
even  the  only  successful  one.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  instances  of  anything  else 
having  been  tried,  one  might  be 
in  doubt  about  the  answer. 

Canadian  business  men  have 
watched — and  Canadian  laymen 
have  read  about — some  schemes 
that  have  been  tried  in  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  there  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  plan  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  measure  of  partnership  be¬ 
tween  thqse  who  Invest  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  those  who  invest  their 
labor  In  creative  enterprise.  The 
essence  of  all  these  schemes  is 
that  those  participating  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  actual  wealth,  share 
in  the  proceeds  by  working  for 
wages  as  well  as  profits.  Now,  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that  there  are 
hitches  in  putting  most  such 
schemes  into  effect.  For  once,  a 
seasonal  industry  could  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  try  to  operate  a  scheme 
that  may  work  for  an  industry 
engaged  on  long  term  and  all¬ 
year-round  operations.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  some  of  these  schemes  oper¬ 
ated  well,  and  some  of  them  did 
not.  Usually,  the  end  results  seem 
to  have  justified  the  heart-ache 
that  went  into  figuring  the  plan 
out  in  the  first  place. 

45  ¥ 

During  the  past  few  years, 
those  Canadian  industries  which 
are  not  of  a  seasonal  character 
have  paid  some  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  a  plan  in  operation  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  where,  because 
of  a  high  concentration  of  In 
dustrial  enterprise,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  day’s  work  for 
plant  managers,  city  councillors 
and  shop  sweepers  within  a  rad 
lus  of  a  considerable  number  of 
miels  .The  political  as  well  as  the 
industrial  history  of  Hamilton 
within  the  past  decade  have  made 
labor  relations  a  vital  matter  for 
housewives,  investors,  goverm 
ment  men  and  corner  grocers. 

Because  Canadian  industrial¬ 
ists  are  so  Interested  in  this 
scheme  that  makes  operations  at 
Hamilton’s  Dominion  Foundries 
plant  so  different  and  so  mutu¬ 
ally  profitable,  it  might  be 
worthwhile  at  this  stage  of  our 
industrial  progress  to  see  what 
makes  it  tick  the  way  it  does. 

The  scheme  that  is  now  in  . op 
eratlons  for  the  past  five  years 
or  so.  starts  out  with  a  thought 
that  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and 
that  yet  sounded  startling  when 
Dofasco’s  president,  C.  W.  Sher¬ 
man  stressed  it  in  the  plant  to 
create  a  security  fund.  The 
thought  was  that  young  fellows 
should  not  be  prevented  from  get¬ 
ting  into  Jobs  because  the  old 
fellows  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  could  not  afford  to  step  out 
of  the  procession.  The  obvious 
way  to  make  the  older  boys  get 
out  when  their  time  came,  was  to 
encourage  them  to  prepare  for 
their  old  age  by  systematic  thrift. 
This  can  not  be  done  simply  by 
patting  them  on  the  back,  or  by 
threatening  them  -with  starvation, 
Charles  Dickens’  old  theory,  but 
by  showing  them  how;  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  machinery  through  which 
individual  efforts  can  be  com¬ 
bined  to  speed  the  growth  of  in¬ 
dividual  savings  and  lastly,  by 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  new 
principle  is  gradually  emerging 
before  our  very  eyes,  a  principle 
that  can  no  more  be  stopped  than 
time  Itself. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

So.  five  years  ago,  or  maybe 
six,  the  Dofasco  Fund  started  op¬ 
erating,  without  any  initial  as¬ 
sets,  except  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
originators  and  the  willingness  of 
the  plant  crews  to  chip  in. 

First  of  all,  a  man  must  de¬ 
serve  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Fund;  this  he  can  not  do  except 
by  working  faithfully  at  his  job 
for  a  spell  of  two  years  or  so. 
The  next  item  is'  that  the  com¬ 
pany  demands  thrift,  by  con¬ 
tracting  to  deduct  5%  of  the 
man’s  pay  after  his  “probation 
period”:  or  amounts  averaging 
$50  to  $100  per  year.  Every  year, 
to  this  accumulating  fund,  com¬ 
pany  will  add  10%  of  its  net  pro¬ 
fits.  This  check  writing  is  done 
quite  without  ceremony  and 
breast  beating.  It  is  part  of  the 
contract  between  the  fund  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  company.  Noyr  what 
does  all  this  add  up  to? 

First,  it  Introduces  Into  the 
working  man’s  way  of  life  the 
principle  of  saving;  secondly  it 
creates  something  badly  needed 
for  a  long  time,  a  mass  consci¬ 
ousness  and  a  demand  for  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  company  under  all 
circumstances.  By  creating  this 
spirit  of  loyalty — which  is  inci¬ 
dentally  fortified  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  larger  than  usual  per¬ 
centage  of  veteran  employees — 
the  company  assured  not  only 
that  every  fund  member  become 


intent  on  PRODUCTION,  but 
also  on  efficiency,  on  saving  time, 
material,  and  effort  wherever 
that  can  be  done.  It  makes  the 
employees  feel  that  everytime 
they  threaten  to  lose  production 
by  wastefulness  or  carelessnes, 
they  cut  to  just  that  extent  into 
their  own  share  of  production 
proceeds.  It  is  quite  a  principle 
if  figured  out  properly  and  with 
many  an  industry  should  make 
the  difference  between  high  cost 
and  low  cost  production,  between 
red  ink  and  black. 

❖  ♦>  ❖ 

The  Fund  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  funds  of  the  company. 
It  can  not  be  touched  and  is  un¬ 
der  the  care  and  scrutiny  of  the 
trustees,  representing  the  com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  the  fund  members. 
Since  its  Inception,  some  1,400 
members  have  joined  up  and  the 
empty  cash  box  of  a  few  years  ago 
now  contains  assets  on  the  way 
to  the  third  million.  Largely  in¬ 
vested  in  government  securities, 
it  brings  returns  every  year  which 
themselves  will  be  big  enough  to 
retire  a  number  of  men  on  a  com¬ 
fortable  schedule  of  revenue 
when  the  time  comes  to  lay  down 
the  tools  for  the  last  time. 

Frequently,  in  such  cases,  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  consume  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  earnings. 
In  this  instance,  however.  Dof¬ 
asco  girls  don't  mind  working 
free,  a  couple  of  evenings  every 
now  and  again,  to  keep  the  pass 
books  in  order  and  the  ledgers 
balanced.  Almost  everything  is 
gravy  for  the  members. 

How  do  these  funds  grow? 
The  interest  on  a  fund  of,  say, 
two  million  dollars,  is  already 
quite  a  sum,  to  be  added  every 
year  to  the  individual  accounts 
on  a  pro  rata  basis;  the  cut  from 
profits,  also  divided  on  a  pro¬ 
rata  basis,  further  increases  a 
man's  stake  until,  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  number  of  years,  he 
has  a  real  stake  in  the  company, 
in  the  community  and  in  life.  If  a 
man  should  quit  his  job  he  will 
draw  all  his  contributions,  plus 
the  interest  thereon,  plus  one 
half  of  his  share  of  what  the  com¬ 
pany  has  contributed  plus  the 
interest  theron.  If  a  man  does  not 
quit  until  his  allotted  span  is 
done  he  will  have  something  to 
fall  back  on  that  no  government 
scheme  can  ever  equal.  If  he 
should  die,  or  become  totally 
disabled  his  family  will  get  every¬ 
thing  that  is  due  him  from  the 
fund.  And  the  fund  also  carries 


BOND  NOTES 


National  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  an 
nounces  that  it  has  in  hands  for 
investment  in  series  C  bonds  un 
der  terms  of  deed  of  trust  and 
mortgage,  dated  May  1,  1930 

made  by  National  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  to  the  trustee,  approx 
imately  $30,300.  Offering  for  sale 
of  4%%  first  mortgage  sinking 
fund  bonds,  series  C  of  National 
Light  will  be  received  by  the  Trust 
company  up  to  and  inclusive.  Sept 
ember  25,  1944. 

45  »  ¥ 

British  American  Oil  Co’s  an 
nual  dividend  payments  of  $1 
share  has  been  shown  earned  by 
a  fair  margin  in  the  post  years  and 
for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1943 
profits  were  shown  at  an  all-time 
high  of  $1.06  a  share,  as  compared 
with  $1.03  a  share  in  1942,  $1.05 
in  1941,  $1.11  in  1940  and  $1.41 
in  1939.  The  stock  at  its  current 
level  of  around  23  yields  4.35  per 
cent  on  basis  of  the  $1  dividend 
Operations  of  the  refinery  of  the 
company  at  Clarkson,  Ontario 
were  conducted  steadily  this  year 
as  compared  with  only  for  one  and 
a  half  months  in  1943  as  it  was  put 
in  operations  on  November  15  last 
The  company,  as  at  the  end  of  1943 
had  working  capital  amounting  to 
some  $14,000,000.  When  demand 
for  war  purposes  ends  the  company 
will  be  in  good  position  to  meet 
industrial  and  general  requirements 
for  high  grade  gasolines  and  lubri¬ 
cating  oils  as  it  has  kept  its  plants 
in  high  working  shape. 

45  45  45 

Aluminum  common  strengthened 
again  during  past  week  after  of¬ 
ficials  issued  a  statement  saying 
that  the  sharp  cutbacks  in  alum¬ 
inum  production  in  the  United 
States  and  the  postmonement 
on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  taking  delivery  of  the 
metal  from  Canada,  will  not  affect 
the  operations  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada  plants  at  Ar- 
vida  and  Shawinigan  Falls,  as  the 
Canadian  company  had  foreseen  a 
reduction  in  exports  of  aluminum 
by  tapering  off  its  smelting  oper 
atlons.  Current  operations  of  the 
company  in  Quebec  province  will 
be  maintained  in  order  to  meet 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations 
Governments. 

45  45  45 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  the  Bank  of  Canada,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Finance  Minister  Ilsley,  that 
an  issue  of  Dominion  of  Canada  dC' 
posit  certificates  amounting  to 
$128,980,000,  dated  September  12, 
1944,  due  March  13,  1945,  has  been 
sold  to  the  chartered  banks  at  par. 
The  certificates  will  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent,  yearly. 

The  issue  does  not  represent  new 
cash  as  a  similar  amount  of  certi¬ 
ficates  bearing  the  same  date  of 
interest  matured  this  week. 

«  45  45 

Current  reports  indicate  that  pri¬ 
vate  offering  will  be  made  shortly 
of  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  In  15-year 
per  cent  debentures  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Celanese  Limited,  the  offering 
price  to  be  par. 

Funds  from  this  issue,  it  is  stat¬ 
ed,  will  be  used  to  finance  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  company’s  plants  at 
Drummondville  and  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  post-war  needs  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

t 


a  group  insurance  policy  valued 
at  $2,000. 

What  are  the  effects  of  such 
an  arrangement  on  the  men,  on 
the  company  and  on  community 
morale?  Well,  Hansard  of  April 
6th,  1943.  carries  some  lengthy 
comment  to  show  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  work  in  labor  relations  ef¬ 
forts  are  outstanding;  the  records 
of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act 
show  that  what  has  disrupted 
Canadian  Industry,  all  the  hag¬ 
gling  and  chicanery  of  the  past 
four  years,  and  all  the  striking 
and  manoeuvering  that  has  gone 
on  here  and  there,  somehow  has 
always  stopped  outside  the  gates 
at  Depew  street  in  Hapiilton.  No 
more  need  be  said  on  that  score, 
those  'whose  business  it  is  to  make 
records  have  made  records  long 
ago — and  comparisons,  too. 

♦  ♦  <f 

Community  morale  is  main¬ 
tained  to  an  unique  extent  by  the 
existence  of  this  fund.  Having 
developed  principles  of  system¬ 
atic  thrift,  Dofasco  men  have  less 
per  capita  indebtedness  than  pro¬ 
bably  any  other  major  industry’s 
staffs  in  the  district.  Borrowing 
against  the  fund  reserves  is  not 
encouraged,  although  the  banks 
recognize  its  existence  and  record 
to  the  extent  of  lending  in  case 
of  a  real  pinch.  For  most  in¬ 
stances  of  that  nature,  the  com¬ 
pany  employs  social  security  ad¬ 
visors  who  usually  can  take  care 
of  what  crops  up  in  a  man’s  life¬ 
time,  when  illness  strikes  harder 
than  expected,  or  when  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  finance  company  be¬ 
come  too  insistent  upon  arrears. 

What  about  the  company; 
what  about  the  men  whose  cap¬ 
ital  is  invested  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  a  few  thou¬ 
sand?  The  shareholders  are  tick¬ 
led  pink.  They  know  that  ttey 
have  ’crews  at  work  who  will  do 
their  best  to  save  tools,  power 
and  material  and  they  feel  that 
the  share  of  profit  that  goes  to 
their  partners  in  the  shop  is  an 
Investment  not  only  in  peaceful 
relations  but  in  an  assured  con¬ 
tinuation  of  these  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  stress  that  may 
be  ahead. 

For  that  there  are  periods  of 
stress  ahead  for  Canadian  indus¬ 
try,  and  for  those  engaged  in 
production  of  all  kinds,  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation. 
The  question  confronting  those 
charged  with  directing  the  com¬ 
ing  together  of  management  and 
labor  and  of  capital  and  labor, 
is  only  how  long  the  wrangling 
should  last  and  how  much  dis- 


C.C.F.  REGIME  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 
HiniNG  SNAGS 


Report  Induttries  Threaten 
Flight  if  Minimum  Wage 
Law  Implemented 


NEW  BOARD  SET  UP 


WINNIPEG — In  their  attempt  to 
implement  their  doctrines  of  so¬ 
cialism  in  an  almost  entirely  rural 
area,  the  C.C.F.  government  iir 
Saskatchewan  continues  to  run  up 
against  a  lot  of  snags,  and  the  west 
as  a  whole  is  rather  enjoying  its 
discomfiture.  All  of  the  western 
papers,  for  example,  carried  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  observation  made 
by  B.  K.  Sandwell,  editor  of  Tor¬ 
onto  Saturday  Night,  to  the  effect 
that  Premier  Douglas’  proposal  to 
tax  outgoing  interest  would  result 
in  no  more  capital  entering  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  The  C.C.F.  premier 
however,  has  not  explained  his 
proposal  and  most  Saskatchewan 
people  were  unaware  that  the  So- 
ci.ilist  government  had  any  such 
plans  in  its  program. 

But  while  capital  may  be  a  sen¬ 
sitive  commodity,  Donovan  Swailes, 
a  former  president  of  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
has  uncovered  another  reason  for 
its  prospective  flight  from  the  big 
wheat-growing  province.  If  the 
proposed  35  cents  an  hour  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  is  introduced  there, 
he  declared  that ‘representatives  of 
employers  of  Sasiafehewan  h.id 
warned  th.*  government  that  they 
will  remova  their  industries  from 
the  province. 

Mr.  Swailes  declared  that  his 
authority  for  this  statement  was 
the  deputy  minister  of  labor  of 
Saskatchewan  who  had  informed 
him  in  a  receirt  conversation  of 
the  threat  made  by  the  employ¬ 
ers.  According  to  Mr.  Swailes, 
the  Saskatchewan  government  rep¬ 
resentative  said  that  employers 
had  advised  the  governme/it  that 
they  w'ould  not  object  to  increas¬ 
ing  minimum  wages  by  three  per¬ 
cent  above  their  existing  levels. 
But  if  they  were  to  be  raised  to 
35  cents  per  hour,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  signified  it  intends, 
’’they  would  be  obliged  to  take 
their  Industries  out  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.” 

Asked  for  Draft  of  Bill 

Mr.  Swailes  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  de¬ 
puty  minister  of  labor  that  the  em- 

turbing  influences  should  he  suf¬ 
fered  to  have  a  say  about  it.  It  is 
a  new  field  of  pioneering  that 
could  pay  handsome  dividends  to 
Canada,  its  industries  and  its 
citizens  at  a  time  when  those 
dividends  will  be  badly  needed 
indeed. 


Sitting  Tight? 

No  investment  is  good  enough  to  forget. 
Sitting  tight  may  sound  conservative. 
Actually  it  may  not  be  the  best  policy. 

We  strongly  suggest  that  you  revalue  your 
investment  holdings  in  the  light  of  present 
day  conditions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

List  those  securities  you  are  doubtful  about 
and  send  it  to  us  for  analysis. 

W,  C.  Pitfield  &  Company 

Limited 

MONTREAL 

Mmtnal  %  Terenti  •  Ottawa  •  Halifax  •  Saint  Jthn  •  Mmetm 


plovers’  representatives  had  re¬ 
quested  a  copy  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  that  was  l)cing  drafted 
i^ff  Saskatchewan  but  they  had 
been  informed  that  they  would  not 
be  shown  the  draft  and  that  they 
could  fake  their  industries  out  of 
the  province  if  they  desired. 

Wiien  shown  .a  dispatch  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  effect  Premier 
Douglas  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  warning. 

At  any  rate  Saskatchewan  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  anticipating  that  more, 
not  less,  industries  will  be  estal)- 
lished  in  that  province.  A  new 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  de¬ 
partment  of  natural  resources,  to 
be  known  as  the  Industrial  Devel¬ 
opment  Board  has  been  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
providing  for  greater  development 
of  industries.  In  effect  however, 
the  Saskatchewan  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  iToard  has  been  In  op¬ 
eration  since  1942.  It  has  been 
separate  and  apart  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  but  it  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  the  Douglas 
administration. 

W.  C.  Pitfield  Offering 
Westmount  Church  Bonds 

W.  C.  Pitfield  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is 
offering  a  new  issue  of  $533,500, 
Trustees  for  the  Church  of  the 
•Ascension  of  Our  Lord.  Westmount. 
to  be  dated  Oct.  1.  1944.  and  to 
mature  serially  January  2,  1946, 
to  1975  inclusive. 

The  bonds  which  are  all  priced 
at  100  and  accrued  interest  and 
coupon  rates  are  as  follows;  3%. 
3  Vi  % .  3  »,  %  .  3  %  %  .  and  4  % .  rank 
as  legal  investment  for  trustees  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 


The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  issue  will  be  used  for  the  re¬ 
demption  on  October  1,  1944,  of 
all  presently  outstanding  4H% 
bonds  i.ssued  in  1935. 


Calgary  and  Edmonton 
Corp's  Profits  Expand 

Calgary  and  Edmonton  Corp.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  re¬ 
ports  combined  profit  from  produc- 
tion.  leases  and  investments  of 
$339,247,  or  14  cents  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $300,264,  or  12.4  cents, 
in  the  preceding  12  months.  Grose 
returns  from  mineral  rights,  in¬ 
cluding  royalties  and  participating 
interests  ip  wells,  increased  $21,- 
748  to  $488,696. 

Production  from  wells  located  on 
the  corporation’s  lands  totalled  1,- 
715,243  barrels,  against  1,947.696 
barrels  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
period.  A  total  of  9,971  acres  were 
placed  under  lease  or  option,  and 
seven  wells  were  drilled  to  comple¬ 
tion  on  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
holdings  in  Turner  Valley. 

Cash  position  Improved  in  the 
latest  year,  net  current  assets 
amounting  to  $687,513  on  June  30, 
compared  with  $586,503  at  the  pie- 
ceding  fiscal  year-end. 


Toole,  Poet  &  Co. 
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Do  your  BUSINESS  PLANS  include 

SOUTH 
AMERICA.? 


In  EIGHTEEN  important  South  American  cities,  this 
bank  operates  well-established  branches.  Managers 
of  these  branches  know  South  America,  have  lived 
there  for  years.  They  speak  the  language,  know  the 
people  and  enjoy  wide  and  friendly  business  contacts. 
These  men  can  be  of  practical  assistance  to  any  Cana¬ 
dian  firm  wishing  to  know  more  about  South  America 
and  the  establishment  of  trade  connections  there. 
Your  inquiries  are  invited. 

Letters  of  Introduction  to  South  America 

We  are  always  glad  to  provide  Canadian  travellers  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  our  Managers  in  South  America. 

BRANCHES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

Cartagena 

URUGUAY 

Buenos  Aires 
(3  branches) 

Georgetown 

New  Amsterdam 

Manizales 

MedeUin 

Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 

BRAEIL 

COLOMBIA 

Caracas 

P^ambuoo  • 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santoa 

Barranquilla 

Bogota 

PERU 

Lima 

Ciudad  Bolivar 
Maracaibo 

Sao  Paub 

Cali 

Branches  also  in  British  Honduras,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti  and  throughout  the  British  West  Indiea. 


THE  ROYAL  B  JK  OF  CANADA 


A  business  link  between  Caiwda  and  Latin  America  since  1899 
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EARLIER  HARVEST 
FORLARGERCROP 
IS  IN  PROSPECT 


Wide  Variation  in  Estimates  of 
Yield  on  Prairies  But  Big 
Gain  Assured 


RAINS  CUT  GRADES 


Special  Correspondence 

Winnipeg  —  With  a  wheat  crop 
at  least  30  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  the  west  is  making  ex¬ 
cellent  progress  with  its  harvest¬ 
ing  operations.  Given  good  wea¬ 
ther.  cutting  will  be  virtually  com¬ 
pleted  this  week,  but  a  big  thresh¬ 
ing  job  remains  to  be  done.  It 
will  be  a  distinctly  satisfactory 
yield,  perhaps  averaging  no.  2 
northern  in  grade,  while  oit  the 
whole  the  wheat  will  be  garnered 
a  little  earlier  than  last  year. 

Crop  estimators  are  having  a 
rather  bad  time  of  it  this  season. 
Such  computations  as  have  been 
made  thus  far  show  a  variance  of 
about  60.000.000  baishels  in  the 
wheat  crop,  chiefly  because  some 
accept  and  others  reject  the  acre¬ 
age  figures  put  out  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

During  the  past  week  the  Wltr- 
nipeg  Tribune  estimated  the  wheat 
yield  at  418.000.000  bushels.  The 
Saskatchewan  Pool  put  it  at  400,- 
000.000  bushels,  while  other  com¬ 
putations  have  run  as  high  as  460,- 
000.000  bushels  It  was  observ¬ 
able  however,  that  the  Tribune  es¬ 
timated  that  the  wheat  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  would  average  17 14  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  while  Alberta  is 
given  an  average  of  20*2  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Most  western  ob¬ 
servers  would  probably  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  reverse  these  figures,  hut 
a  verdict  will  not  be  available  un¬ 
til  threshing  is  further  advatreed 
Grade  Shaded  by  Rains 

It  is  generally  believed  now  that 
the  recent  heavy  rains  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  shading  the  grades  in  most 
areas  of  the  west.  The  delay  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  recent  downpours 
was  serious  in  eastern  Manitoba 
hut  relatively  light  in  the  areas 
further  west.  This  is  attested  by 
the  excellent  progress  made  in 
threshing  which  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  is  further  advanced 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
Despite  the  rains,  even  Manitoba 
has  done  almost  as  much  threshing 
as  at  this  time  in  1943 

From  all  parts  of  western  Can¬ 
ada  great  train  loads  of  grain  from 
the  new  crop  are  moving  toward 
the  head  of  the  lakes.  The  bottle 
neck  at  the  twin  cities  is  causing 
some  concern.  At  the  present 
time  the  congestion  is  such  that  it 
is  said  some  S.OOO  ears  are  being 
used  to  store  grain  One  Winni¬ 
peg  paper  appears  to  blame  the 
government  for  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion 

“Western  Canada's  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ship  out  much  of  her 
surplus  grain  this  year  comes  with 
the  liberation  of  large  areas  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
great  European  tragedy."  it  de¬ 
clares.  "but  it  is  feared  that  this 
opportunity  has  already  been 
muffed  The  government  has  step¬ 
ped  in.  in  a  last-minute  attempt 
to  remedy  the  situation,  but  men 
who  have  been  connected  with  the 
gram  trade  all  their  lives  and  who 
apnreciate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  think  the  government 
acted  two  years  too  late." 

Answer  to  Congestion 

The  Winnipeg  paper,  however, 
thinks  it  has  discovered  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  congestion  It  de¬ 
clares:  There  could  have  been 

Installed  in  the  larger  and  more 
modern  elevators  mechanical  dump¬ 
ers.  There  are  15  elevators  at 
Port  Arthur  and  13  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  which,  with  the  annexes,  have 
a  total  storage  capacity  of  144.- 
79.0.210  bushels  There  are  only 
four  of  these  houses  equipped  with 
mechanical  dumpers 

"It  is  too  late  now  to  look  in 
this  direction  for  relief  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  head  of  a  Lakehead  ma¬ 
chinery  company  it  takes  about 
three  months  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  to  install  such 
enuipment. 

"Some  may  ask  why  the  me¬ 
chanical  dumpers  were  not  in¬ 
stalled  long  ago  by  the  elevator 
companies  The  answer  is  that  in 
the  lean  years  the  elevator  com¬ 
panies  could  not  afford  them.  The 
cost  of  the  machinery  alone  is 
170.000.  and  the  installation  cost, 
while  It  varies  greatly,  accordin-g  to 
structural  changes  necessary,  av¬ 
erages  $30,000. 

•  A  crew  of  four  operating  a 
mechanical  dumper  can  unload  six 


Shipbuilding  Industry  in  Canada 
Attains  Major  Scale 


cars  of  wheat  an  hour.  A  crew  of 
four,  operating  hand  shovels,  has  |  Sands,  Victory,  tankers',  "and  Cana- 


Almost  rivalling  the  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  in  spectacular  expansion 
during  the  war  has  been  the  ship¬ 
building  industry.  Established  on 
a  substantial  scale  during  the  war 
of  1914-1918.  shipbuilding  in  the 
Dominion  languished  and  practic¬ 
ally  moved  into  the  limbo  of  for¬ 
gotten  activities  shortly  following 
the  finish  of  that  conflict.  Dormant 
for  approximately  20  years  at  the 
-outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the 
ravages  of  the  U-Boat  campaign  and 
the  need  for  exploitation  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  ship  production, 
both  fighting  and  merchant  vessels 
resulted  iti  revival  of  the  industry 
during  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

Todav.  to.gether  with  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ancillary  and  com¬ 
ponent  industries,  employees  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Can¬ 
ada  totals  in  excess  of  100.000.  and 
the  yards  turn  out  virtually  every 
type'of  craft  afloat  from  a  lifeboat 
to  a  destroyer.  Production  in¬ 
cludes  patrol  boats,  minesweepers, 
corvettes,  frigates,  several  types  of 
cargo  ships,  special  purpose  ves¬ 
sels.  and  an  assortment  of  smaller 
craft. 

The  shipbuilding  program  of  the 
Dominion  is  a  major  phase  of 
the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  contemplates  •  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1 
billion.  To  date,  more  than 
1.000  ships  have  been  delivered, 
including  naval  craft,  cargo  ships, 
and  a  variety  of  speciai-purpose 
vessels.  In  addition,  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  small  craft  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  production  has  come 
from  a  country  in  which  ship¬ 
building  has  been  dormant  for 
more  than  20  years  and  where, 
prior  to  the  war.  only  nine  berths 
were  available  for  the  construction 
of  large  vessels. 

Towards  the  end  of  1943.  var¬ 
ious  changes  were  effected  in  the 
shipbuilding  program.  These  will 
result  in  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
output  of  cargo  ships  during  1944. 
But  this  decline  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  greater  number  of 
combat  ships  which  will  be  built 
during  the  year,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
tract  cancellations.  The  fighting 
ship  schedule  for  1944,  both  in 
tonnage  and  dollar  value,  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  1943  In  addition,  the 
naval  yards  will  also  produce  large 
landing  vessels  each  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.5  million. 

Spread  Across  Country 

The  Canadian  shipbuilding  in- 
dustrv  is  spread  across  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  Ships  are  being  built 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  sea — 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  St 
Lawrence  River.  Components  are 
being  manufactured  in  more  than 
300  plants  from  coast  to  coast. 

From  14  fairly  large  yards  with 
limited  facilities  and  about  15 
smaller  boatworks,  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  the  Canadian  ship¬ 
building  industry  has  grown  to  25 
major  and  65  smaller  yards.  Ex¬ 
isting  yards  have  been  greatly*  ex¬ 
panded  and  graving  docks,  piers, 
machine  shops,  marine  railways, 
and  a  large  floating  drydock  cap¬ 
able  of  berthing  two  seagoing  ves- 
?ls  at  one  time,  have  been  built 
for  ship  repairs.  An  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  with  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  ship  and  cargo  sal¬ 
vage  also  has  been  set  up. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1940. 
some  4.000  men  were  engaged  In 
the  construction  of  vessels  and 
small  craft.  By  the  end  of  1940. 
17.000  men  were  at  work  in  the 
yards.  Late  in  1941.  the  total  was 
22.000  By  the  middle  of  1942. 
it  was  40,000,  and  by  January, 
1943,  it  had  reached  50.000.  The 
peak  was  attained  in  mid-summer, 
1943.  when  more  than  75.000  men 
and  women  were  at  work  in  all 
Canadian  yards,  exclusive  of  those 
employed  in  various  contractors 
supplying  components. 

Eleven  major  shipyards,  and 
four  outfitting  yards,  are  building 
fighting  vessels.  Five  smaller 
yards  are  producing  other  types  of 
steel  vessels,  including  tugs,  light¬ 
ers.  and  oil  tankers.  Sixty  smaller 
boatbuilding  plants  are  turning 
out  small  craft.  Eight  large  ship¬ 
yards  are  delivering  10.000-ton 
cargo  vessels,  and  four  others,  4.- 
700-ton  freighters  Two  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  turn  out  both  combat  ships 
and  merchantmen  A  few  other 
major  yards  are  busy  on  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  extensive  repair  program. 

Canadian-built  Ships 

The  following  are  the  main  types 
of  ships  being  built  in  Canada: 

Cargo  Ships  —  10,350  -  tons: 
Length,  441  feet.  Beam,  57  feet 
Depth,  37  feet.  Draught,  27  feet. 
Deadweight.  10,350  tons.  Engines, 
triple  expansion,  2,500  h.p.  Speed, 
loaded,  11  knots.  Crew,  40,  exclus¬ 
ive  of  gunners.  Four  types:  North 


to  work  mighty  hard  to  unload  two 
In  one  hour.’’ 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
congestion  may  be,  western  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  unduly  concerned  over 
the  situation.  The  guaranteed 
grain  prices  will  prevent  the  pro¬ 
ducers  from  experiencing  any  real 
loss  and  the  grain  movement  down 
the  lakes  will  probably  be  ^suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  that  it  will  take  care 
of  any  possible  export  demand 
which  may  be  encountered  during 
the  winter  months,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  tonnage 
available  for  such  food  shipments. 


Royal  Pulp  and  Paper 

Buys  Timber  Limits 

Halifax.  N.S  —The  purchase  of 
the  extensive  tract  of  lumber  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Timberlands  Co. 
Limited,  on  the  Yarmouth-Digby 
border,  by  the  Royal  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  of  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  has  been  confirmed  by  H. 
M'.  Bridges,  manager  of  the  former 
company.  • 

Mr.  Bridges  pointed  out  that  his 
company  had  been  formerly  con¬ 
trolled  by  American  interests  and 
stated  that  the  new  owners  will 
cut  timber  on  the  property  to  be 
made  into  newsprint  at  their  Saint 
John  plant. 


dian. 

4,700-tons:  Length,  328  feet. 
Beam.  461/2  feet.  Depth.  25  feet. 
Draught.  20  feet.  Deadweight,  4.- 
700  long  tons.  Engines,  triple  ex¬ 
pansion,  1,176  h.p  Speed,  loaded, 
10  knots. 

Destroyer — Tribal  class:  Length, 
377  feet.  Beam.  feet.  Depth. 

21 1/^!  feet.  Displacement,  2,000  tons. 
Engines,  turbine  driven.  Speed. 
36  1^  knots.  Armament:  six  4.7- 
inch  guns,  two  4-inch  guns,  mul¬ 
tiple  pom-pom  anti-aircraft  mount¬ 
ings  and  several  Hurricane  guns; 
one  set  of  quadruple  torpedo  tubes, 
controlled  from  bridge.  Crew,  240 
men.  including  I7  officers. 

Frigate  —  Length.  307  feet. 
Beam,  381^  feet.  Engines,  triple 
expansion  reciprocating.  Twin 
screws.  More  powerfully  armed, 
faster  than  the  corvette,  but  de¬ 
tails  of  armament  and  equipment 
are  still  secret. 

Corvette  —  Length.  208  feet. 
Beam,  33  feet.  Depth,  17 feet. 
Displacement.  1,170  tons.  Engine, 
tnple  expansion  reciprocating. 
Single  screw.  Armament,  one  4- 
inch  gun,  machine  guns  and  depth 
charges.  Operates  over  a  wide  area. 

Algerine  Minesweeper — Length, 
225  feet.  Beam,  35 feet.  Displace¬ 
ment.  1.000  tons.  Engine,  triple 
expansion  reciprocating.  Arma¬ 
ment*  naval  gun  and  machine  guns. 
Carries  depth  charges.  Crew,  more 


than  60  men-  Employed  for  both 
escort  work  and  minesweeping. 

Falrmlle  Patrol  Boat  —  Swift 
fighting  craft,  112  feet  in  length. 
W’ooden  construction.  Carries  crew 
of  17.  Powered  by  two  gasoline 
motors.  Armed  with  a  naval  gun. 
machine  guns,  and  carries  depth 
charges. 

The  other  main  types  comprise: 
Two  types  of  woodeen  minesweepers 
both  more  than  100  feet  long;  3.- 
600-ton  tankers,  invasion  ships, 
landing  craft,  invasion.  cargo 
barges,  tugs  and  more  than  100 
types  of  other  special-purpose  ves¬ 
sels  and  small  craft. 

Naval  Shipbuilding 

The  need  for  ships,  particularly 
of  the  naval  escort  class,  became 
manifest  Immediately  after  hostili¬ 
ties  began  in  September,  1939. 
When  the  War  Supply  Board  was 
created,  a  shipbuilding  division 
was  established  to  handle  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  procurement, 
repair,  and  conversion  of  vessels, 
barges,  small  boats  and  other  craft 
for  the  Canadian  and  Allied  gov¬ 
ernments. 

When  the  Department  of  Muni¬ 
tions  and  Supply  superseded  the 
War  Supply  Board,  in  April.  1940, 
the  shipbuilding  division  of  the 
board  became  a  branch  of  the  new 
Department.  * 

In  1939  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  in  Canada  was  practically 
non-existent.  While  there  were  a 
few  shipyards  capable  of  building 
fairly  large  vessels,  no  ships  of  the 
seagoing  type  had  been  built  be¬ 
tween  the  two  w-ars.  Records  show 
that  in  1935,  a  typical  pre-war 
year,  the  Dominion  was  turning 
out  only  4.336  tons  of  shipping 
annually  and  fewer  than  4,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  yards. 
Canadian  industry  had  never  been 
called  upon  previously  to  supply 
machinery,  auxiliaries,  fittings  ani 
n.aterials  for  naval  ships. 

By  February,  1940.  coLtra'’ts 
had  been  awarded  to  15  shipyards 
for  64  corvettes  and  14  steam- 
driven  minesweepers  to  cost  $4  7 
million.  At  the  end  of  that  year.  16 
more  corvettes  and  50  more  mine¬ 
sweepers  had  been  or.-lered.  in¬ 
creasing  the  commitments  to  $79 
million. 

Every  possible  source  of  labor 
was  tapped  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  for  all  the  trades  involved: 
Platelayers,  blacksmiths,  rivetters, 
welders,  joiners,  machinists,  and  so 
forth.  Yards  were  hurriedly  recon¬ 
ditioned  and  the  technical  staffs 
worked  day  and  night  to  prepare 
tor  the  job. 

During  the  first  stages,  hull 
plates,  channels,  and  angles  had 
to  be  imported  from  United  States 
steel  mills.  Ten  keels  were  laid 
during  February  1940,  beginning 
a  construction  program  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Canadian  history.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  44  corvettes  had 
been  launched  and  15  delivered,  in 
addition  to  nine  minesweepers 
launched,  and  more  than  250 
smaller  craft  delivered, 

Steady  Expansion 

Month  by  month,  Canada’s  ship¬ 
building  program  was  extended. 
Early  in  1941,  contracts  were 
placed  for  an  additional  16  cor¬ 
vettes  and  10  minesweepers  similar 
in  type  to  those  under  construction. 
By  mid-summer,  contracts  had  also 
been  negotiated  for  16  Western 
Isles  minsweepers.  and  other  types 
of  ships.  Then  a  new  naval  ship¬ 
building  program  was  introduced  in¬ 
volving  the  construction  of  im¬ 
proved  single-screw  corvettes,  of 
frigates,  and  of  a  new  type  of  larger 
minesweeper,  A  redistribution  of 
work  in  the  various  naval  yards 
was  arranged,  some  being  switched 
over  to  the  cargo  ship  program  then  ' 
being  initiated. 

During  1941  the  demand  for 
naval  vessels  and  merchant  ships, 
together  with  the  need  tor  more  ex¬ 
tensive  repairing  and  refitting  fa¬ 
cilities,  became  so  pressing  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  set  up 
separate  agencies  tor  each  activity. 
Thus,  the  Shipbuilding  Branch  was 
relieved  of  two  programs;  a  Crown 
Company,  Wartime  Merchant  .Ship¬ 
ping  Limited,  was  formed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  building  of  merchant  ships, 
and  a  separate  Controller  of  Ship 
Repairs  and  Salvage  was  appointed. 

From  then  on,  the  Naval  Ship¬ 
building  Branch,  took  charge  of  all 
naval  vessel  construction  in  Can¬ 
ada,  other  than  the  destroyer  pro¬ 
gram;  all  non-naval  shipbuilding 
with  the  exception  of  merchant 
shipbuilding;  the  construction  of 
miscellaneous  craft  such  as  small 
boats,  barges,  landing  or  assault 
boats,  and  bridge  pontoons;  the 
purchase  and  chartering  of  exist¬ 
ing  vessels  and  negotiation  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  vessels;  capital 
assistance  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
purposes;  the  administration  of  the 
emergency  ship  repair  agreement, 
and  the  negotiation  of  an  occasional 
repair  or  conversion  agreement  nor¬ 
mally  outside  of  its  scope. 

With  the  fame  already  won  by 
the  corvette  to  spur  them  ahead. 
Canadian  naval  shipbuilders  had 
now  added  the  frigate  and  the  al- 
gerine  to  the  line  of  escort  ships 
under  construction.  These  are  much 
larger,  faster,  and  more  powerful 
than  the  corvette  and  the  original 
steel  minesweepers  turned  out  in 
Canadian  yards.  Frigates  are  more 
than  300  feet  long,  compared  to 
the  corvette’s  208  feet.  They  are 
more  heavily  engined  and  armed? 
Their  construction  requires  much 
more  craftsmanship  than  cargo  ves¬ 
sels,  which  are  turned  out  more  or 
less  on  a  mass  production  basis. 
And  frigate  engine  and  boilers  are 
built  to  provide  double,  the  power 
required  in  the  larger  merchant 
vessels. 

Building  Capacity  Increased 

To  implement  the  naval  ship¬ 
building  program  itself,  the  build¬ 
ing  capacity  of  each  yard  was  in¬ 
creased  in  some  instances  bv  ex¬ 
tending  the  number  of  building 
berths  and  adding  new  plant,  and 
in  others  merely  by  the  addition 
of  new  plant.  Capital  assistance 
amounting  to  $7.5  million  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  extensions.  A  new 
type  of  contract,  on  the  basis  of  cost 


plus  a  fixed  fee  per  ship,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  stimulate  production. 
Training  schools  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  shipyard  employees 
were  opened,  and  organizations  set 
up  to  Improve  technical  and  en¬ 
gineering  methods.  Thus,  naval 
shipbuilding  continued  to  increase 
rapidly. 

In  shipbuilding,  as  in  other  major 
war  production  programs,.  1943  was 
a  year  of  records.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  alone.  12  fri¬ 
gates,  eight  algerines,  nine  cor¬ 
vettes,  nine  patrol  vessels,  and  three 
wooden  minesweepers  were  deliv¬ 
ered. 

A  red  letter  day  In  Canada’s 
shipbuilding  history  w-as  Septem¬ 
ber  18.  1943,  when  twelve  vessels 
were  launched  in  Canadian  yards, 
comprising  the  Tribal  destroyer, 
H.M.C.S.  Mic  Mac;  two  frigates, 
a  corvette,  an  algerlne,  a  patrol 
vessel,  a  tanker,  two  large  freigh¬ 
ters.  end  three  other  utility  vessels. 

To  the  end  of  1943,  Canadian 
naval  yards  had  delivered  26  fri¬ 
gates.  104  corvettes,  91  steel  mine¬ 
sweepers,  34  wooden  minesweeper, 
and  77  Fairmile  patrol  boats,  a 
total  of  332  combat  ships  complet¬ 
ed  out  of  400  launched.  In  addition, 
24  motor  torpedo  boats  had  been 
built. 

The  total  value  of  steel  combat 
vessels  delivered  in  1943  was  In 
excess  of  $70  million,  an  increase 
of  75  per  cent  over  1942.  In 
1943,  the  emphasis  switched  from 
corvettes  and  small  steel  mine¬ 
sweepers  to  the  larger,  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  costlier  frigates  and  al¬ 
gerines.  In  the  wooden  combnt 
ship  program  40  patrol  vessels  and 
minesweepers  were  delivered. 

The  production  of  combat  craft, 
however,  is  not  the  only  achieve¬ 
ment.  Scores  of  smaller  shipyards 
and  boatworks  are  turning  out 
wooden  and  steel  craft  for  every 
imaginable  purpose.  Ship  deliveries 
in  1943  included  44  tugs  and  two 
16S-foot  auxiliary  tankers.  The 
program  for  1944  calls  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  six  3,600-ton  tankers  and 
more  than  100  tugs. 

Of  a  wide  variety  of  special-pur¬ 
pose  vessels  on  order,  more  than 
40  had  been  delivered  by  the  end 
of  1943.  These  included  base  and 
supply  ships,  concrete  and  wooden 
gate  vessels,  a  floating  dry  dock, 
steel  and  wooden  derrick  scows,  as 
well  as  ammunition  and  store 
lighters,  transport  and  salvage 
barges,  salvage  and  supply  vessels, 
steel  water  tanks,  tenders,  target 
towing  vessels,  and  large  railway 
barges.  These  special  craft  range 
from  75  to  more  than  150  feet  in 
length. 

The  production  of  medium-size 
landing  craft  is  very,  large.  To  date 
800  of  these  craft  have  been  de¬ 
livered. 

Of  more  than  4,000  other  small 
craft,  with  or  without  power,  on  the 
shipbuilding  program,  75  per  cent 
have  been  delivered.  These  Include 
a  surprising  variety  of  all  types 
such  as  dinghies  of  several  lengths, 
cutters,  whalers,  lifeboats,  pon¬ 
toons.  and  assault  boats. 

By  the  middle  of  1943,  Canadian 
shipyards  were  launching  12  cargo 
vessels  per  month.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  a  total  of  219  large  and  13 
smaller  freighters  had  been  deliver¬ 
ed.  Cargo  ships  on  order,  under  con¬ 
struction,  or  delivered,  total  374. 
of  which  36  only  are  4,700-ton 
ships. 

Capital  assistance  was  provided 
where  necessary  to  speed  up  the 
program,  both  for  yards  which 
required  it.  and  for  some  of  the 
component  manufacturers. 


B.C.  MINE  LABOR 
CUT  50  PER  CENT 


Fourteen  Mines  Close  Since 
1941  —  Gold  Down  60  P.C., 
Silver  78,  Copper  49 

Vancouver.  —  Manpower  In 
British  Columbia  mines  has  fallen 
to  just  over  half  the  supply  avall- 
eble  in  July,  1942.  according  to 
compilations  made  for  the  Mining 
Association  by  C.  M.  Campbell. 

Fourteen  mines  have  ben  closed 
since  1941,  his  figures  disclosed, 
and  there  are  now  nine  gold  mines, 
one  silver,  two  copper  and  seven 
other  base  metals  mines  in  his  com¬ 
pilation. 

Total  labor  shifts  have  fallen 
from  178,815  to  95.802.  The  1942 
shifts  were  equivalent  to  the  work 
of  7,152.  By  the  end  of  June  this 
had  fallen  to  the  equivalent  of 
3,733  men.  In  July  there  was  a  net 
increase  of  99  men. 

Gold  mines  are  down  60  per  cent, 
silver  78,  copper  49  and  other  base 
metals  7. 

Of  mines  now  operating,  Bra- 
lorne  has  lost  50  per  cent  of  its 
manpower.  Cariboo  Gold  Quartz  70 
per  cent,  Hedley-Mascot  13,  Island 
Mountain  67,  Nickel  Plate  21, 
Kootenay  Belle  98.  Pioneer  69, 
Sheep  Creek  60  and  Silbak  Premier 
53. 

Highland  Bell  Silver  Mine  has 
lost  78  per  cent.  Britannia  44, 
Granby  53,  Base  ATetals  43,  Sullivan 
Mill  11. 

Zincton  manpower  has  risen  5 
per  cent  and  Sullivan  Mine  7. 

In  July  there  were  declines  in 
gold,  silver  and  copper  mines,  but 
Sullivan  and  Zincton  Increases 
brought  up  the  total  slightly. 

"Coal  mines.’’  he  said,  "have 
dropped  off  about  10  per  cent  from 
the  peak.’’ 


More  Lime  Used  In  N.S. 


Halifax  —  Present  indications 
are  that  at  least  50.000  tons  of 
agricultural  lime  will  be  used  in 
Nova  Scotia  this  year.  This 
amount,  while  short  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  65.000  to  75,000  tons  need¬ 
ed  for  soil  correction  is  well  above 
the  amount  used  in  any  previous 
year.  Shipments  in  the  year  1943 
totalled  35,159  tons  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  record. 
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CANADA’S  TRANSPORT  PIONEERS 
BUILDED  WELL 


Canada’s  wartime  transporta¬ 
tion  job  has  been  phenomenal. 
Look  at  the  record. 

In  1943,  as  against  1939,  car 
loadings  reached  135  million 
tons — up  58.82%;  transit  pas¬ 
sengers  totalled  1,221  million, 
up  89-59%;  busses  carried  52 
million,  an  increase  of  36.53%; 
302,000  people,  or  94.83% 
more,  travelled  by  air. 

These  figures  are  the  more 
impressive  when  the  difficulties 
of  wartime  operation  are  re¬ 
called.  Management  and 
personnel  have  had  to  solve  in¬ 
numerable  problems,  to  handle 
greatly  increased  traffic  with 
facilities  that  would  ordinarily 
have  been  judged  inadequate 
to  the  task. 


'  ^  *’ 


Canada’s  transport  pioneers  — 
of  rail,  highway,  water,  and 
air — ^made  these  achievements 
possible.  These  men  of  vision 
and  enterprise  built,  through 
trackless  wilderness,  the  rails 
that  opened  Canada  for  Cana¬ 
dians.  They  developed  the 
shipping  on  Canada’s  important 
waterways.  They  pioneered 
the  Northern  Skyways  to  create 
the  greatest  air  freight  traffic 
in  the  world.  Thus  the  impel¬ 
ling  urge  of  free  competition 
built  —  and  built  well  —  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  network  on  which 
wartime  Canada  has  moved  so 
much,  so  fast. 
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B9  YEARS  OF  BANKING  SERVICE  TO  CANADA’S  MEN  OF  VISION 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944. 


WPBHEADWARNS 
OFNECESSinFOR 
CAUTIOUS  BUYING 


of  the  people  of  Canada  will  be 
seriously  prejudiced  unless  the 
Board  clears  away  as  soon  as  jus¬ 
tifiable  all  regulations  which  might 
prevent  civilian  production  from 
taking  up  the  stack  when  war  pro¬ 
duction  begins  to  decline.” 


Industrial  Activity  Falk  Off 


r*AIT  ■IllIIC  DITVllyi*  inu  aecune.  ^  general  decline,  affecting  most  for  groups  of  industries  in  August 

^nUIII/U^  DIJ  T  |P|ll  Board  recognized  a  respon-  branches  of  manufacturing,  is  rec-  as  compared  with  the  month  and 

w  w  ..w  a.'w  a  aav  v  sibiuty  to  see  that  production  was  orded  by  the  lnde«  of  Inaustrlal  ac-  the  year  previous; 

_  adequate  and  distribution  fair  in  es-  tivity  otfThe  Canadian  Bank  of  ^  firneral 

In  Announcing  Liftins  of  Some  Roods  still  in  short  supply.  Commerce,  which  fell  from  224  at  ArViJIu 

Controls.  Sava  Inflation  Thus  supplies  of  textiles  would  be  mid-July  to  221  at  mid-August  .Tuiy  vuk  \ur 

Controls,  Says  Inflation  kept  as  high  as  possible,  and  steps  (1937  =  100),  while  the  percentage  ’44  ’44  ’43' 

^*******'*  *  threat  would  be  taken  to  continue  to  ar-  factory  capacity  utilized  fell  from  F'lod.  Drink  and  Tobacco  i.‘,6  t.'i.t  H7 

-  range  production  of  such  goods  as  125  to  123  Thp  food  and  clothina  clothing  (Textiles.  Shoesi  t:t.-.  1.1.1  M.', 

CANCEL  METAL  ORDERS  “r  -“'f  9.'  a  Ki-sr. .1;  .I!  .S 

nosp'iai  eQuiPnifni  ana  niany  textile  mills,  among  others.  .Automotive  Products  ....  181  17-2  18;t 


CANCEL  METAL  ORDERS 

Self-restraint  on  Part  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Still  Needed  if  More 
Serious  Shortages  To  Be 
Avoided. 


HIGHER  NET  FOR 
BLUE  RIBBON  ON 
LOWER  PROFITS 


Gain  in  Sales  Offset  by  In¬ 
creased  costs  Cut  Tax  Re¬ 
duction  Helps  Earnings 

66c  ON  COMMON 


certain  types  of  household  equip-  w’ere  closed  altogether  for  a  period  Iren  and  Steel  Trades  ..  y.fi  tw  ton 

li  j  ...  allow  all  employees  to  take  their  SlSTnm .  ‘>88  ^>81  '>11 

Retooling  and  reorganization  summer  vacation  at  one  time.  The  i.ight  ......  ...........  iii  !i’.i8  iis 

would  take  time  and  this,  coupled  wood  products  and  pulp  and  paper  Non-Kcrrous  Metal  Prod.  1%  inz  198 
with  material  and  labor  shortages  groups  were  again  more  active,  al-  Nnn-M«-ta'llc  Mineral 


;'’-7  I  Toronto — Blue  Ribbon  Corpora- 1 

j  lion  Ltd.  and  subsidiaries  (Pure 
198  ■  Oold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
■Willard  Chocolates  Ltd.)  report  for 


would  mean  some  goods  would  be|  though  less  so  than  a  year  ago.  The  rh‘eIJI?caVs’  ra  ra  na  !  ^"^ed  June  .JOth.  1944. 

"  siipply  for  some  time.  automotive  and  steel  groups  receiv-  Misceilanrous  .  117  122  ns  i  operating  profit  down  at  $3S7.:)4,'i 

It  is,  therefore,  still  a  time  tor  rd,  heavy  industries  recording  a  net  c»i"p»»I‘«  I"«I**  .  22t  221  200  j  from  $474.17,9  in  preceding  year. 


Toronto — Donald  Gordon,  chair-  “It  is,  therefore,  still  a  time  for  heavy  industries  recording  a  net  c»i"p»»i*«  I"«I**  .  221  221  200  from  $474.17,9  in  preceding  year. 

man  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and  self-restraint  and  careful  buying  on  decline  for  the  first  time  this  year.  -  Decline  in  profits  was  in  face  of 

Trade  Board,  announced  this  week  th®  part  of  the  consuming  public”,  "phe  non-ferrous  metal  trades  also  *  Includes  ml.sccliancmis  pulp  and  paper  an  expansion  in  sales  during  period 

the  removal  of  a  number  of  orders  he  said.  “To  get  through  this  fall  were  less  active  products.  .Newsprint  Association  of  can-  „nder  review  and  is  accounted  for 

restrlctTHg  the  use  of  metals.  At  and  winter  without  Inconvenience  The  following  table  gives  details  pdnt  oTirat  M  7  pe?  a  reduction  in  margin  of  profit 


restrlctTHg  the  use  of  metals.  At  and  winter  without  Inconvenience  The  following  table  gives  details  I  print  ^^at  wlf  percVm.Tf  ^’^pacTtv?' i 'Lv  a  reduction  in  margin  of  profit' 
tbe  same  time  however,  he  gave  aad  hardship  caused  by  shortages  resulting  from  higher  cost  of  law 

warning  that  many  regulations,  in-  of  this  and  that,  it  is  up  to  us  all  Index  of  Canadian  Industrial  Activity  materials  with  ceiling  on  selling 

eluding  price  controls,  would,  for  not  to  buy  more  than  we  need  and  (1937  equal  100)  prices. 

tome  time  at  least,  be  retained.  not  to  expect  the  impossible  with  1  _  .  Deductions  for  latest  year,  how- 

No  one,  he  said,  addressing  the  respect  to  the  supply  of  various  ‘  .  ever,  were  lower  than  for  previous  I 

members  of  the  Canadian  Club  here.  Roods  and  services.  If  people  buy  220  _  ^220  year — depreciation  down  over  $’2 1 .- i 

should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  they  need  for  their  cur-  '•  000  at  $06,097  and  income  and' 

the  board  planned  or  thought  pos-  rent  requirements  they  may  be  210  -  J  ojp  E.P.  tax  reserve  off  about  $137.-: 

Bible  the  immediate  release  of  all  preventing  others  from  getting  _ ■  ■  "  900  at  $1  49.992 — and.  although  1 

wartime  controls.  what  they  actually  need”.  200  -  _  -  ^  -  200  $29,000  was  appropriated  for  in-j 

Mr.  Gordon  stressed  particularly  ventory  reserve  net  earnings  for  fis- 1 

that  basic  grounds  for  potential  in-,  |  MR)  -  1943  jgp  cal  period  under  review  showed  a  | 

flation  still,  existed.  I  moderate  improvement  at  $116, S96’ 

“We  may  well  be  in  for  a  trickle  j  180  -  I80  equal  after  preferred  dividends  to 

of  production  of  many  articles”,  he  ‘  -  •’oots  a  share  on  outstanding; 

declared,  “which  have  been  scarce'  ~  ~  If®  common  stock  of  corporation  as 

or  off  the  market,  with  keen  com-,  ^  against  $104,066.  equal  to  46  cents 

petition  for  early  supply  backed  by  ^  ”  •  _  ^  share  on  common  for  year  before, 

accumulated  purchasing  power”.  _  v- _  Balance  sheet  shows  an  improve-: 

Danger  of  a  general  price  upturn  restrictive  and  150  ___"]  ISO  ment  In  net  working  capital  to  $1.-1 

might  be  of  short  duration,  stated  standardization  orders  Imposed  by  _  gfSyy,  399.399  from  $1,269,931  as  at  June  ^ 

the  chairman,  but  added  that  in  his  Prices  Board  on  a  wide  range  140  ^  y  140  30th,  1043.  rurront  assets  inrreas-* 

opinion  it  constituted  a  definite  oietal  articles  and  some  other  | i  __  \ _ t  .  .  i  ^  i  —  i _ t  I  I  ..  .i I - 1 - 1 — 1  j3q  ed  during  year  by  nearly  ^-OO.- 

hazard  in  early  transition  stages.  ^oducts  have  been  announced  by  JFMAMJJASOND  000  to  $2,^00. 230  while  current 

“In  deciding  its  decontrol  meas-  f'oreman.  ro-ordinator  of  liabilities  are  sliown  al)out  $110.- 

tires  the  Board  must  assume  that  equipment  and  durable  The  wage  payroll  index  fell  from  this  was  due  to  the  pre-payment  in  000  higher  at  $1,000,801. 

expansion  of  civilian  output  will  Soods.  222  (revised)  in  June  »to  212  in  the  previous  month  of  wages  to  Cash  is  shown  down  at  $106.- 

take  place  within  the  framework  of  Foreman’s  announcement  July,  compared  with  226  In  July  cover  holidays  taken  in  July,  but  it  036  from  S1S9.923  and  holdings  of 

a  system  which  relies  mainly  upon  simultaneously  with  a  state-  1943  ( 1957  =  100 ).  The  decline  ex-  is  obvious  that  for  some  months  Dominion  bonds  down  at  $71,700 

private  enterprise  to  provide  pro-  Iiy  Donald  Gordon,  Prices  tended  to  almost  all  major  branches  past  the  trend  of  payrolls  has  been  from  $81,290  imt  receivables  are 

duction  and  employment.  Board  chairman,  in  the  course  of  of  Industrial  employment.  Part  of  I  downward.  $96,000  higher  at  $933,779  and  in-i 


Index  of  Canadian  Industrial  Activity 

(1937  equal  100) 


Assuming  you  have. 

EXECUTED  A  WILL  .  .  . 
SHOULD  IT  NOT  BE  REVISED? 


Was  your  Will  made  some  time  ago? 
Hove  later  events  rendered  your 
Will  unsuited  to  your  family  situa¬ 
tion?  Have  declines  in  property  and 
security  values  affected  your 
bequests  and  the  interests  of  yo’ur 
residuary  legatees? 

Is  it  not  the  port  of  wisdom  to  review 
your  Will  with  your  Attorney  or 
Notary  and,  if  necessary,  hove  him 
modify  the  document  to  conform 
with  your  wishes  in  the  present 
circumstances? 

The  settlement  of  Estates  and  the 
management  of  Trusts  is  the 
principal  business  of  our  Estates 
Department  —  hence  our  interest  in 
having  Wills  consistent  with  estate 
conditions. 

We  will  welcome  a  consultation  re¬ 
garding  our  services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee  without  obligation  to  you. 


Montreal  Trust  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1889 

511  PLACE  D'ARMES,  MONTREAL 


«  ,  T>i  address  delivered  in  Toronto,  - - 

..T„4  *  weveiop  nans  ^,^3^  ^,,3  proposed  removing  ,,  „  i  inf  TlirC  DIT 

Industry  must  now  proceed  vig-  restrictions  as  rapidly  as  condi-  11  \  Allcl  |NH\  KII 

?tyDfans*for^turn°ng*t^swords"in"(i  *  ”  112,029  tons,  at  2.399,825  tons.  $402,930 ;  payables  are  down  about  j  MORRIS  W.  WILSON  GORDON  W.  MacDOUGALL,  K.C.  RESERVE 

the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo-  have  been  lifted  apply  to:  steel  UUUULAOiillll/IViir  I  Coppcr  Production  In  Ka7ned  surplus  incr/ased  ^  - - 

pie  who  will  one  day  cease  to  pro-  drums,  sliver  plated  holoware,  steel  _  ConsdA  ShOWS  Decline  to  $419,409  from  $373,138  and  de- i _ 

munitions  of  shaft  sport  goods,  humidifier.s,  a;_  Tranatwxrl  Ottawa — Production  of  copper  In  ferred  surplus,  refundable  portion  ™****"*^ 

.  ,  ,  small  electrical  appliances,  Identi-  ueaainy  «ir  ir«  >porx  during  month  of  Julv  of  E.P.  tax  to  $43,999  from  $36,- 1  vantage  under  present  difficult  cou-  effected  without  any  undue  lag  in 

V\  hile  most  of  the  orders  Involv-  fication  tags,  elevators,  Incandes-  Companies  Place  Orders  amounted  to  4.9.585.045  pounds  109.  ditions”.  production. 

fixtures,  wheelbar-  For  93  DC-6’s  compared  with  47.747,056  In  the  In  presenting  report  on  behalf  of  —  - -  •''>t  profit  of  the  company  for 

-  ori  upholstered  bed-  -  previous  month  and  47.354.190  in  directors.  . I.  Ball,  pre.sident.  says  in  Seiberlina  Rubber  Co  months  ended  June  30. 

1  i  nrrters  re«friptin«r  ifr  nrnhihittn  ’  fumlture,  and  eaves-  York _ Orders  for  93  new  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  part:  “Rationing  of  more  of  oui  .  *,  1944,  amounted  to  $49,639. 

«  prohibiting  trougli.  hlgh-speed  four-englned  air  liners  according  to  figures  published  by  lines  continues,  hut  rationing  of  Financing  Extensions  Public  offering  is  being  made  of 

.Orders  which  standardized  and  have  b^enDlaced  with  the  Douglas  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  tea  and  coffee  was  relaxed  some-  -  an  issue  of  $900,000  of  first  mort- 

tlo^ordeM  are  being  immediately  process-  ^jrcaft  Company  by  three  of  the  During  the  first  seven  months  of  what  on  May  1st.  yet  not  in  lime  Toronto  —  R.  J.  Thomas,  presi-  RaRo  3  li  q.  serial  and  9%  15-year 

rctcpinHcwi  Mv  M  ^  whIch  are  caiTcelled  apply  to:  •world's  largest  airlines  at  a  meet-  year  production  aggregated  to  show  much  improvement  during  dent  of  Seiherling  Rubber  Company  i?inking  fund  bonds. 

p  heating,  plumblng  and  air  condi-  ,  .  Mp_,  York  Citv  332,304,806  pounds  compared  with  the  year  just  closed.  However,  the:  of  Canada  announced  that  the  com-  - 

thele  restrictions  was  ^announced  ‘‘‘pp  P|P®  Signing  of  the  contracts  marked  342.319.959  in  the  same  period  of  increased  quantity  allowed  for  con-  pany  is  carrying  out  additions  and  •■'PT.X  HO.VEV  orTPUT 

simultaneouslv  In  Ottawa  range  boilers,  jewelry,  steel  tanks,  {he  first  large-scale,  concerted  move  19<3.  sumption  should  help  considerably  improvements  to  plant  and  equip-  Edmonton  —  Beekeepers  in  Al- 

Gordon^ said  manufacture  of  carriages,  bolts,  provide  domestic  and  Interna- - —  >n  'l'«  future.  ment  to  satisfy  demands  for  peace-  lirrta,  numbering  7.900  report 

the  goods  on  which  restrictions  storage  batteries,  airways  with  sky  giants  In  The  Financial  Times  reaches  a  Taxes,  rationing,  loss  of  experi-  time  products.  Goods  produced  for  sales  of  honey  last  year  valued  at 

were  being  lifted  could  be  resumed  J’’®'*®  Piactlces.  flexible  jn^njedlate  post-war  period.  o'  people  who  are  Interested  enced  help,  and  shortage  of  certain  war  purposes  are  e.ssentially  simi-  $973,800  (including  wax).  The  42.- 

only  as  materials  and  labor  became  isTers  a^d^^grUlf  The  total  cost  of  the  planes  will  in  and  able  to  buy  Investment  good?  continue.  Nevertheless  the  lar  to  peacetime  products,  and  it  800  colonies  produced  3.Soo,ono 

tial  demands.  The  Board  would  not  agricultural  hand  tools,  pumps,  r  hv 


11  n  a  flXf  111170  DITV  slight  decline 

II  N  AIKI.Ilir.^  nil  I  in  August  brought  the  decrease  to 
U*U«  /llllljlIlIiU  WU  I  112,029  tons,  at  2.399,825  tons. 

DOUGUSAIRCRAFT  Copper  Production  In 

_  Canada  Shows  Decline 


- — — — —  I  ventories  are  up  $236,000  at  $1.- 

408  tons,  so  that  the  slight  decline  i  648.7  39.  Among  liabilities,  hank  ad- 
in  August  brought  the  decrease  to  j  vances  are  up  at  $682,930  from  ' 


F.  G.  DONALDSON 
President  and  General  Manager 


MORRIS  W.  WILSON 
Vice-President 


GORDON  W.  MacDOUGALL,  K.C. 
Vice-President 


PAID-UP 

CAPITAL 

AND 

RESERVE 

$5,000,000 


Financing  Extensions  ruhiic  offering  is  being  made  of 

_  an  issue  of  $900,000  of  first  mort- 

Toronto  —  R.  J.  Thomas,  presi-  RURe  3 q,  pprial  and  h'7c  15-year 


•ALT.A  HO-\EV  OFTPUT 

Edmonton  —  Beekeepers  in  Al- 


companies  are  operated  to  best  ad-lis  expected  the  change-over  can  he  pound? 


Only  recently  announcement  was  I 


ask  for  allocation  of  materials  or  jewelry  designs  hair  and  bob  nins  ™®^®  Canada  by  Trans  Canada 
labor  for  these  goods  "r  ^  ’  u  2  j  T  ’  Air  Lines,  government-owned  sys- 

.  - builders  .’hardwaj-e,  barbed  wire.  eA* 

The  basic  1941  prices  would  have  Furniture,  caskets,  asbestos  pro-  placing  of  an  order  foh  | 

to  be  observed  for  goods  returning  ducts,  electric  tape,  wooden  venl-  '  hw  Am 

to  the  market  and  new  goods  for  tlan  blinds,  wooden  penholders,  and  Alrfml  Pan’ 

which  there  was  no  basic  period  uenclls  and  electric  lamns  encan  Airlines,  Pan  Amerlcan- 

nrlce  would  have  to  observe  nrlce  i*®"®’'®  ®‘®®^”®  lamps.  Grace  and  United  Air  Lines.  They 

price  wou-u  nave  lo  oDserve  price  Thp  board  s  announcement  quot-  ^p  sc 

levels  wh  ch  would  have  been  ap-  pd  Mr.  Gordon’s  Toronto  address  “ 


levels  which  would  have  been  ap-  pd  Mr.  Gordon’s  Toronto  address 
propriate  had  they  been  sold  In  the  ju  which  he  said  removal  of  the  re¬ 
fall  of  1941,  strictlons  did  not  carry  with  it  any 


No  General  Relaxation 


priority  assistance  for  materials  or  £,^-63  to  United.' 


DC-4s  and  30  Douglas  DC-6s  to  Am¬ 
erican,  three  DC-6s  to  Pan  Amerl- 
can-Grace.  and  15  DC-4s  plus  20 


r  TO-DAY 


-'-ssr  \t  , 


WE  SERVE  THIS 


.  eii.  piesi-  United  Air  Lines  announced  that 

corporation,  an-  ^ 

,,  „  ,,  tracts  for  an  additional  15  DC-6s, 

i,  *"1®  making  a  total  of  50  four-englned 


Quebec  Hydro  Montreel 
Disagree  On  Assessment 

A  difference  of  opinion  amount- 


Gradual  easing  of  the  controls  labor,  „  «  «  Under  discussion,  but  not  ready 

was  not  t<)  be  interpreted  as  an  in-  m  ,  for  signature,  are  additional  con- 

dication  the  time  had  arrived  for  Selling  AVar  Trucks  tracts  with  Eastern  Airlines  one 

pneral  relaxation  of  the  war  ef-  The  War  Assets  Corporation,  original  four  lines  which  had 

tort.  government  corporation  set  up  to 

At  this  stage  war  production  and  ®®  surplus  war  assets,  is  ,  operators  in 

essential  civilian  needs  must  con-  selling  68  used  civlhan-type  trucks  United  States  and  abroad, 
tinue  to  get,  and  will  get.  prior  in  Winnipeg  J.B.  Carswell,  presi-  united  Air  Lines  announced  that 

claim  on  all  necessary  materials  of  fhe  corporation,  an-  ^  week  it  would  sign  con- 

and  labor”,  he  said.  “But  we  should  "ounces.  ^  „  tracts  for  an  additional  15  DC-6s, 

bo  shortsighted  if  we  did  not  look  Similar  sales,  Mr.  .Carswell  n^aking  a  total  of  50  four-englned 

ahead  or  If  wc  postponed  for  one  slated,  have  been  held  at  Kingston  company.  This 

moment  longer  than  necessary  the  and  London  in  Ontario,  at  Debert.  -.nUp  total  to  be  nlaced 

removal  of  regulations  which  might  N.S.  and  in  Calgary  and  Regina,  Jl-oduction  by  Douglas  ?n  ex- 

impede  the  transition  from  war  to  f “''‘her  sales  are  to  be  held  in  l^O.  American  also  expects 

peace.  Montreal.  Toronto,  Quebec,  \an-  additional  four-englned 

“If.  without  hurting  the  war  ef-  couver  and  other  cities.  Douglas  planes  shortly,  that  com¬ 

fort,  the  supply  of  civilian  goods  Dealers  are  paying  a  fixed  price  ”  announced. 

can  be  Increased,  then  the  pressure  'oR  these  vehicles  in  the  sales,  said  _ ‘ 

on  prices  can  be  relieved  and  if  we  Carswell,  and  are  empowered  ^  •  U  A  aa _ I 

can  keep  prices  stable  we  can  build  to  add  a  fixed  average  price  for  nyarO  IVlOnrreai 

a  foundation  for  the  healthy  and  overhaul,  with  the  trucks  to  be  Disxaree  On  AsSflSSmant 
orderly  reconstruction  and  rehabill-  sold  to  the  public  below  the  ceiling  “  _____ 

tatlon  of  our  peacetime  economy”.  Price.  No  truck  which  has  been  difference  of  opinion  amount- 

Wlth  the  defeat  of  Germany  declared  surplus  has  remained  un-  ^bliu  ®  $8,000,000  in  the 

there  would  be  pneral  canceUation  sold  to  date.  evaluation  of  the  former  property 

of  practically  al  of  the  Board  s  re-  »  *  *  Montreal  Light  Heat  and  Power 

mainlng  controls  over  production  ,  Ralph  Bell  Resigns  nonsolidated  now  ooerated  bv  the 

Of  end  products  made  of  metal,  in-  Announcement  was  made  'his  ^0“®°'^®“’ 

eluding  those  which  require  Import-  ’«'®®’c  o'  'he  resignation  of  Ralph  P.  frlemilv  manner”  he¬ 
ed  components,  he  said.  In  the  Bell  as  Director-General  of  the  Air-  ';®d  /  c^ 

meantime  the  Board  would  con-  Production  Branch  of  the  De-  rnuniclnal  executive  committee 

tinue  to  collaborate  with  the  Muni-  Partment  of  Munitions  and  Supply,  ‘h®  ‘  “  1®^*  matter 

Hons  denartment  and  Wartime  In-  Simultaneously  with  .Mr.  Bell  f®"  reach  a  dec  s  on  on  e 
dustrles  Control  Board  to  revoke  leaving  the  department  Oqt.  1.  the  ''  ;?:®®  o““Assesso’rr  an  In- 

orders  as  quickly  as  the  needs  of  branch  will  be  disbanded,  with  a  ^  ^  body  whose  find- 

war  Justified  Crown  company.  Federal  Aircraft  nepenaent  civic  ooay  wnose  iina 

war  juhiiiieu.  .  i  .j  iiigs  may  be  reversed  only  by  the 

The  chairman  had  a  word  on  the  Ltd.  of  Montreal,  taking  over  pro-  ,  the  valuation  of  the 

suggestion  that  some  restrictions  duction,  overhaul,  repair  and  other  ’  .  munlclnal  tax  nurnoses 

should  be  retained  to  prevent  what  administrative  functions  of  'he  ‘P®  P 

has  been  described  as  wasteful  com-  branch.  Purchasing  will  be  handled  Hvdro  Commission  a  few  years 
p..,.lv.  practlc.,.  by  .he  „urch..l„.  b.encb 

Dictated  By  Einergenries  r  WhileTr'  Ben  leaves  the  depart-  ®t  $6,000,000.  In  irlew  of  the 
‘•The  Board  takes  the  view.’  he  „ient  Oct.  1,  his  services  are  to  con-  ®?®”®®^  ‘’“I 

said,  “that  its  activities  in  this  field  unug  to  be  available  in  a  consults-  ®*'y  administration  has  attempted 
are  dictated  by  the  emergency  con-  the  capacity  until  Jan.  1.  With  Mr.  ">®h®  'he  new  assessment  value 
ditions  of  a  wartime  economy  and  Bell’s  resignation.  W.  A.  Newman,  wenched  by  its  board  stand, 
that  It  Is  not  appropriate  for  the  president  of  Federal  Aircraft,  be-  ^he  company,  and  now.  the  Hy- 

Board  to  continue  any  orders  or  comes  the  active  head  of  the  Cana-  have  the  increased  assessment 


TO-MORROW 


WE  HOPE  TO  SERVE  YOU 


regulations  which  have  the  effect  (Han  aircraft  production  program, 
of  restricting  competition  when  the  jyi  4s 

emergency  conditions  have  passed.”  Sugar,  Butter  Short 

“On  the  contrary  the  interests  Naval.  Military  and  Air  Pore 


value  before  the  courts  but  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned  are  anxious  to  set¬ 
tle  out  of  court,  it  was  stated.  In 


^  ^  lltJB  cuuuei  liCU  eti  c  oisAavruo  tv 

Sugar,  Butter  Short  "®  o“' 

Naval,  Military  and  Air  Force  ‘'®  ®*P/®P‘'‘®‘‘?”  ®fi®  a' 

stations  across  Canada  have  been  'nr®  ^hlch  at  that  time  was  heaii- 


1144  Amendmenta  to  Income  end 
Ezceii  Profit!  Tax  Act! 

Exchequer  Court  Judxment  regard- 
inc  Subsidy  Payment! 

Current  Accounting  Literature 

The  above  are  features  in 
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advised  to  “go  easy  on  butter  and  ed  by  ex-Premler  Adelard  Godbout, 
sugar”  in  a  general  order  issued  ‘^n'®/  'hat  the  assessment  of  1943- 
thU  week  'h®  Hydro  properties  should 

The  order  said  supply  of  butter  ®'®nf  'o* 
and  sugar  in  Canada  Is  critical,  ®PP®®' 

with  little  prospect  of  relief  Ur  the  '«  ®®"  ®  th! 

npar  fiitiirp  outgrowth  of  the  behind  the 

In  a  telegram  to  Toronto  off!-  ®®®"®®  battle  for  the  control  of  the 
cials  today.  Donald  Gordon.  Prices  company  at  the  lowest  possible-cost. 

Board  chairman,  said  Canada  faced  *  city  official  st  e  . _ 

the  possibility  of  a  cut  in  the  su-  ,  ,  ^  . 

gar  ration.  He  said  nothing  about  Dominion  COOl  Output 
butter,  but  officials  said  an  ex-  r|;_La|„  ■_  Aiiainafr 

peeled  shortage  would  be  seasonal.  O"  Slightly  In  Augutt 

Service  supply  officials  did  not  ^  .  »  T^  1  i__ 

estimate  how  many  tons  of  butter  The  two  collerles  of  Dominion 
and  sugar  Canadian  servicemen  an  Coal  Company,  established  a  better 

production  record  during  August 

WOITlcil  U^“,  ,  ..  I  mpmm 


•  For^  many  years  our  heavy  and  drop  forge  plants  at 
Welland,  Ontario,  have  been  famous  for  their  dependable 
service  to  industry — then  came  tear  and  the  expansion  of 
our  productive  facilities  and  personnel  to  meet  its  vital 
needs  in  guns,  tanks,  aircraft,  parachutes,  ships  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  Allied  forces. 

TOMORROW  with  the  return  of  peace,  we  again  will 
be  able  to  devote  our  expanded  production  to  the  job  of 
supplying  the  country's  needs  in  farm  implements,  ma¬ 
chinery,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  automotive,  railways, 
mines,  heavy  machinery  and  merchant  marine  fleets. 
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HEAV  YCLADIS  RECORDINGS 
Toronto.  —  In  the  first  six 


The  two  collerles  of  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  established  a  better 
production  record  during  August 
than  in  July  when  the  total  was 
down  54,596  .tons  from  a  year  ago. 
The  August  output  of  279,  176  tons 


months  of  the  year  mining  cUims  ®»  ®a  ^go’' 

inoriiL'^o?  3  no  over  During  the^lrst  seven  months 
5.570.  an  increase  of  3,770  over  y|ar.  output  was  down  108.- 
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passage  in  the  restricted  areas  of  the  approaebos  to 
ja  port  la.  J  attack  by  air  forces,  not  only 

by  day.  but  also  since  the  development  of  the  Leigh 
light,  by  night.  And  when,  no  lonfer  able  to  face  un¬ 
ceasing  attacks  by  air,  they  seek  safety  in  diving,  a 
call  to  the  hunting  flotillas  of  the  Navy  brings  them 
on  the  scene  to  carry  on  the  attack  with  the  equally 
deadly  deep  depth  charge. 

Thus  the  evidence  is  that  the  Atlantic  U-boats  lost 
so  heavily  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Channel  ap¬ 
proaches  that  they  not  only  failed  to  interfere  with 
the  invasion  but  they  have  since  ceased  to  be  a  serious 
menace  to  shipping  in  the  Atlantic.  And  apparently 
the  bombardment  of  home  bases  by  both  naval  and  air 
forces  has  prevented  the  launching  of  new  craft  to 
take  the  place  of  those  lost.  Of  course  the  protection 
of  convoys  has  been  maintained  but  all  indications  are 
that  the  U-boat  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  menace 
to  trans-Atlantic  shipping. 


The  British  Excess  Profits 
In  Operation 


Special  Correspondence  to  The  London  Times 
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Canada's  Great  Production  Job 

SINCE  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Muni¬ 
tions  and  Supply  during  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  story  of  the  operations  of  the  department  has 
been  told  periodically  in  a  publication  issued  by  the 
department  under  the  title  of  “The  Industrial  Front. 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  publication,  dealing  with 
the  work  of  the  department  up  until  the  end  of 
194S,  which  has  just  been  made  available,  is  more 
ambitious  than  its  predecessors;  it  traces  the  history 
of  the  department  since  its  inception  and  points  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  centralized  purcliasing  operations 
of  the  department  for  all  arms  of  the  fighting  services, 
it  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  country  among  the 
United  Nations. 

The  story  told  by  this  latest  issue  of  “The  In¬ 
dustrial  Front  is  well  told;  and  what  a  story  of 
achievement  it  is!  Whatever  one’s  views  on  the  war 
record  of  the  King  government  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
to  withhold  praise  for  the  Department  of  Munitions 
and  Supplies  for  the  tremendous  and  efficient  job 
it  has  carried  out.  Scope  of  operations  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  it  had 
placed  contracts  for  goods  and  materials — including 
plant  construction  and  plant  expansion — to  an 
aggregate  value  of  close  to  eight  billion  doilars.  Of 
this  total,  orders  placed  in  Canada  were  valued  at 
about  six  billion  three  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars.  Not  all  of  this  money  was  spent  on  armaments 
and  munitions,  of  course,  the  department  being 
responsible  for  filling  the  requirement.s  of  the  three 
armed  services  for  food,  clothing  and  equipment. 
Also  under  its  jurisdiction  came  construction  of 
government  owned  plants  for  production  of  arm¬ 
aments,  munitions  and  explosives;  of  airfields  and 
air-training  schools  and  of  shipyards. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  end  of 
1943,  war  production  in  Canada — for  which  the 
Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply  had  full 
responsibility — included  the  following:  aircraft, 
10,517;  motorized  vehicles,  587,000;  big  guns.  In¬ 
cluding  mountings  and  carriages,  83,150;  small  arms, 
including  machine  guns,  933,400;  heavy  ammunition, 
59,200.000  rounds  plus  38,761,000  empty  eases  for 
export  and  2,246,750  empty  shells  for  export;  small 
arms  ammunition,  3,202  million  rounds;  chemicals 
and  explosives,  1,088,500  tons;  cargo  vessels,  232 
with  total  tonnage  of  2,326,700  tons;  naval  vessels 
and  patrol  boats,  356  and  other  vessels  and  special 
purposes  craft,  482.  Production  of  instruments  and 
,  communications  equipment  was  valued  at  264  million 
dollars. 

These  figures  in  themselves  represent  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  when  it  is  considered  that  Canada,  ! 
*  generally  speaking  was  untrained  in  the  art  of  war  j 
production  prior  to  1939.  The  job  was  rendered  j 
materially  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  huge  | 
production  figures  do  not  constitute  a  record  of 
steady  end  uninterrupted  output.  In  most  lines  of 
armaments  and  munitions  requirements  were  subject 
to  periodical  change  as  research  and  experience  called 
for  development  of  new  and  advanced  types  of  air¬ 
craft.  tanks,  guns  and  machine  guns,  and  ammunition. 
These  changes  meant  serious  interference  with  pro¬ 
duction  programs  and  demanded  extensive  retooling 
of  plants  from  time  to  time. 

‘The  Industrial  Front”  should  be  read  hy  all 
Canadians  in  every  walk  of  life.  If  it  were  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  much  greater  appreciation  of 
Canada’s  war  production  effort  and  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  fight  again.st  the  destructive  forces 


Bring  Labor  Disputas  Over  The  Open 

WHEN  will  the  labor  disputes  be  dealt  with  in 
open  court,  where  the  public  will  be  represented  by 
counsel  with  authority  to  cross-examine  both  parties 
and  to  have  access  to  ail  documents  relating  to  the 
dispute?  Each  side,  of  course,  blames  the  other,  but 
there  are  few  strikes  where  the  fault  is  all  on  one 
side  when  the  dispute  reaches  the  breaking  point. 

It  is  public  opinion,  in  the  long  run,  which  decides, 
but,  for  some  reason,  those  in  authority  insist  on 
[holding  all  investigations  in  camera.  There  may  be 
some  political  reason  for  this,  of  course,  but  the 
practical  result  is  that  the  decisions  handed  down 
seem  to  be  only  one  more  halt,  and  a  temporary 
one,  on  the  road  to  another  dispute.  Why  not  insist 
on  these  disputes  being  argued  in  the  open,  so  that 
all  the  facts  may  be  known?  The  public  pays  in  any 
event,  and  there  is  a  rule  that  he  who  pays  the  piper, 
calls  the  time! 

The  public  is  not  interested  In  seeing  that  the 
heads  of  those  involved  save  face!  Its  sole  concern 
is  justice  for  all.  and  the  best  way  to  Insure  this 
is  by  an  open  investigation,  which  will  bring  out  all 
the  facts. 

A  correspondent  tells  of  two  strikes  with  which 
he  had  experience;  they  practically  killed  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  was  some  years  ago,  but  the  real  reasons 
for  these  strikes  have  never  been  divulged.  They 
would  never  have  occurred,  if  it  had  been  known 
that  an  open  investigation  would  have  been  held. 
In  one  case  one  of  the  companies  would  not  have 
dared  face  an  enquiry,  and  in  the  other,  the  Union 
heads  would  have  been  In  the  same  position.  In 
both  cases  the  warring  factions  appeared  to  take 
the  position  “the  public  be  damned,”  and  the 
authorities  did  not  have  the  guts  to  act.  True,  a 
representative  of  the  powers  that  he  did  come,  with 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  settle  the  strike  in 
one  case,  but  both  sides  ignored  him.  The  strange 
part  of  it  all  was  however,  that  the  government 
man  appeared  to  be  very  much  put  out,  when  he 
was  told  certain  facts,  which  were  not  public  know¬ 
ledge,  and.  in  fact,  denied  them  very  heatedly  as 
he  seemed  to  think  that,  if  they  were  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  it  would  have  interfered  with  his 
mission  of  conciliation. 

Strikes  can  only  mean  loss  to  all  concerned 
employers,  workers  and  the  community.  In  the  end 
1  they  must  be  settled  by  negotiation.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  suspending  production  or  service  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  And  if  disputes  are  argued  in  open  court  the 
chances  are  that  settlements  will  be  quickly  reached 
If,  In  fact,  they  ever  reach  that  stage  when  the  threat 
of  publicity  is  present. 


Curt  Comments  on  Current  Events 


of  Nazism. 


What  Happened  to  the  U-Boats 

NOT  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  practical 
disappearance  of  the  German  U-boats  as  a  serious 
factor  in  the  war.  It  is  not  so  many  months  ago  that 
they  were  considered  perhaps  the  greatest  menace 
with  which  the  Allies  had  to  contend  —  a  threat  to 
the  life  lines  of  the  Allied  campaign,  between  America 
and  Great  Britain.  Not  only  did  Hitler’s  submarines 
fail  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  great  armada 
which  made  possible  the  invasion  of  Normandy,  but 
transportation  of  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  has  been 
restored  to  a  condition  approaching  normalcy  and 
this  has  been  highly  important  in  the  maintenance  of 
trading  relations  between  America  and  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  permitting  the  free  delivery  of  war 
materials. 

Information  has  now  passed  the  British  censors 
which  Indicates  that  the  failure  of  the  U-boats  to 
Interrupt  the  Normandy  invasion  was  not  due  to  the 
enemy’s  reluctance  to  enter  the  shallow  restricted 
waters  of  the  English  channel.  On  the  contrary  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  efforts  to  disrupt  invasion  plans  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  disapearance  of  the  submarines 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  that  their  failure  to  create 
havoc  in  the  channel  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Allied  forces  were  fully  ready  for  them. 

Failure  of  the  U-boats  to  get  Into  the  Channel, 
where  they  could  have  created  perhaps  disastrous 
damage  to  the  hundreds  of  transports  gathered  there 
preliminary  to  the  Invasion,  was  largely  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  Coastal  Command  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  The  technique  employed  had  been  well  devel¬ 
oped  as  the  result  of  actual  war  experience.  U-boats 
are  difficult  to  locate  In  the  open  sea,  but  a  surface 


So  now  Rumania  is  an  oily.  How  nice! 

V  ¥  * 

King  Leopold  probably  realizes  by  now — if  ho 

has  not  done  so  for  a  considerable  time — that  he 
could  have  done  more  for  his  country  in  exile  than 
he  has  been  able  to  do  as  a  prisoner. 

*  ¥  * 

As  the  U-boats  were  rendered  ineffective,  so  have 
the  robots  been  abolished  from  the  war  scene  as  a 
real  menace.  In  war,  as  In  chess,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  case  of  “mate”  and  “check-mate”  or,  in  American 
slang,  “check”  and  “double-check.” 

¥  *  * 

Emigrants  who  come  to  Canada  because  of  political 
or  economic  conditions  in  their  homelands  are  likely 
to  make  better  citizens  than  those  who  may  come 
because  of  special  inducements.  In  brief,  because 
they  want  to  come  and  not  because  we  want  them 
to  come. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

The  British  I.Abour  Party  is  reported  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  support  of  the  National  government  after 
the  fall  of  Germany — until  Japan  has  been  finished 
with  at  least.  Which  only  goes  to  show  once  more 
that  British  labor  knows  on  which  side  its  bread 
is  buttered. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

We  must  admit  we  were  worrying  for  a  little 
while  as  to  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  returned 
to  office.  Judging  by  the  latest  fulmination  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  is  re¬ 
presented  as  having  visited  this  continent  to  lend 
his  support  to  the  President,  however,  our  fears  were 
unfounded. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

One  of  those  polls  which  seem  to  hold  such  a  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  these  days,  indicates  that  the  greatest 
hardship  that  has  been  suffered  by  the  American 
public,  owing  to  the  war,  has  been  the  shortage  of 
nylon  stockings — girdles,  fancy  shoes  and  refrigerat¬ 
ors  follow  in  that  order.  Mr.  Hitler  is  Informed  of 
this  terrible  situation. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

When  the  real  campaign  against  Japan  starts  we 

imagine  that  Stalin  will  be  “in  there”  with  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt — even  if  he  isn’t  at  Quebec.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  licking  the  Russians  took  from  the  Japs? 
The  Americans  say  “Remember  the  Maine”  and  "Re¬ 
member  Pearl  Harbor”  and  the  British  have  too 

many  remembrances  to  detail — but  the  Russians, 
even  with  so  many  tragedies  of  this  war  to  recall,  are 
not  likely  to  forget  “Port  Arthur”. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

One  of  the  Canadlifh  newspaper  correspondents 
attending  the  Quebec  conference,  guesses  that  one 
of  the  chief  objectives  is,  now  the  war  against  the 
Nazis  has  virtually  been  won,  the  formulation  of 
measures  to  see  that  fascism  does  not  raise  its  ugly 
head  elsewhere.  Sounds  feasible,  but,  when  he  goes 
on  to  mention  the  province  of  Quebec  as  one  of  the 
danger  spots — and,  incidentally,  omits  any  mention 
of  Argentina — he  seems  to  wander  pretty  far  astray. 


IT  IS  sometimes  assumed  that 
the  excess  profits  tax  has  prevent¬ 
ed  the  making  of  excessive  prof¬ 
its;  that  it  has  taken  the  profit 
out  of  war.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case.  What  the  tax  does  is  to 
prevent  all  engaged  in  trade  and 
business  from  making  a  profit  in 
excess  of  the  most  they  made  in 
1935,  in  1936,  or  in  an  average 
of  either  of  those  years  taken  with 
1937.  The  broad  effect  of  E.P.T. 
at  100  per  cent  is  not  that  of  en¬ 
suring,  that  no  one  makes  much 
profit  in  war-time;  it  is,  rather, 
that  of  fixing  a  ceiling  for  prof¬ 
its  at  pre-war  levels. 

Taking  industry  by  and  large, 
the  years  1935  to  1937  were  rela¬ 
tively  prosperous.  But  they  were 
by  no  means  so  in  all  cases:  nor, 
where  prosperity  existed,  was  there 
any  uniformity  about  it.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
equality  in  the  amount  of  profit 
different  businesses  are  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  make.  It  the  sun 
chanced  to  shine  on  a  firm  in  those 
years,  then  it  can  make  hay  out  of 
the  war  to  the  same  extent.  But 
if  the  sun  did  not  shine  on  it  at 
that  time  (and  there  may  have 
been  good  reasons  why  it  di5  not 
do  so),  then  the  profit  it  can  earn 
now  is  restricted  to  the  little  it 
earned  then,  or  to  a  low  percen¬ 
tage  on  the  capital  employed  — 
and  these  variations  are  quite  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  to  the  nation  of  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  firms  con¬ 
cerned.  Thus,  it  Is  not  a  question 
of  merit,  nor  of  fairness,  but  of 
luck. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

Jloreover.  since  taxation  in  this 
country  is  assessed  neither  on  the 
type  of  product  nor  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  unit,  there  is  much  inequality 
of  treatment  between  different  fac¬ 
tories.  By  way  of  illustration, 
fake  the  case  of  four  factories,  two 
in  an  industry  making  excess 
profits  and  two  in  another  which 
is  not  so  profitable  as  before  the 
war;  a  multiple  company  owns  one 
factory  In  each  industry,  the  other 
two  factories  being  single-unit 
companies  on  their  own.  The  sin¬ 
gle-unit  company  in  the  profitable 
industry  pays  E.P.T.  on  its  excess 
profit,  while  the  corresponding 
compairy  in  the  unprofitable  indus¬ 
try  gets  no  relief  for  not  earning 
up  to  its  pre-war  level.  The  mul¬ 
tiple  company  may  even  pay  no 
E.P.T.  at  all,  because  it  can  set 
off  it.s  excess  profit  from  the  prof¬ 
itable  factory  again.st  the  reduced 
profit  of  the  other.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  by  the  multiple  company 
may  he  leas  than  the  total  tax  paid 
by  the  two  single-unit  companies 
—  not  because  the  profits  of  the  for¬ 
mer  are  necessarily  any  lower  than 
the  combined  profits  of  the  latter, 
but  because  tax  is  levied  on  the 
legal  entity. 

Still  greater  inequalities  of 
treatment  appear  when  one  com¬ 
pares  the  fate  of  new  business 
(i.e.  business  started  since  July  1, 
1936)  with  that  of  those  existing 
before  that  date.  These  new  bu¬ 
sinesses  have  no'  profit  standard  by 
which  to  measure  any  excess.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  are  given  an  arti¬ 
ficial  standard  equivalent  to  8  per 
cent  (10  per  cent  if  director-con- 
trolled)  of  the  average  capital  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  year  in  ques¬ 
tion;  and  new  businesses  are  tied 
down  to  these  rates,  while  old  bu¬ 
sinesses  are  allowed  to  earn  as 
much  as  they  happened  to  be  earn¬ 
ing  in  the  years  1935  to  1937. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

If  the  object  of  E.P.T.  had  been 
equality  of  maximum  reward,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
late  the  level  of  permissible  war 
profits  to  a  uniform  percentage  on 
capital  employed  for  all  businesses, 
old  and  new,  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  But  E.P.T.  pretends  nei¬ 
ther  to  prevent  excess  profits  nor 
to  establish  social  justice  in  the 


The  Canadian  Excess  Profits  Tax 
is  based  on  profits  for  the  years 
J0j6,  I03P,  103S  and  1030-  IPhere  a 
bustness  may  have  been  depressed 
during  this  period  a  standard  of 
profits  may  be  set  at  a  return  of 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  nor  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  cm- 
ployed.  Later  amendments  provide 
that  losses  in  any  year  may  be 
charged  back  one  year  or  forward 
three  years,  double  depreciation  on 
new  capital  after  a  certain  date  and 
rapid  depreciation  on  new  assets. 

matter  of  the  reward  for  the  use  of 
capital;  it  merely  limits  that  re¬ 
ward  to  when  it  was  in  three  par¬ 
ticular  pre-'war  years.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  in  war-time  has.  on  the  whole, 
accepted  this  rough-and-ready  prin¬ 
ciple:  and  most  criticism  has  been 
directed,  not  at  the  tax  itself,  but 
at  the  expediency  of  fixing  the  rate 
at  100  per  cent.  Criticism  has 
taken  several  forms. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  hardship  caused  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Inland  Revenue 
and  the  ordinary  commercial  meth¬ 
ods  of  calculating  profit  of  a  bu¬ 
siness,  the  Inland  Revenue  disal¬ 
low  certain  items  of  expense  which 
an  accountant  would  consider  it 
necessary  to  charge  off  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  figure  of  commercial 
profit.  Consequently,  taxable  prof¬ 
it  is  almost  always  a  higher  figure 
than  commercial  profit.  Now,  that 
may  not  matter  very  much  when 
the  rate  of  tax  is  7s.  6d.  or  10s  in 
the  pound;  it  may  merely  mean 
that  the  effective  rate  of  tax  is 
actually  8s.  3d.  or  11s.  in  the 


ly  earned  is  being  taken  by  the 
Treasury 

Secondly,  as  long  as  all  excess 
profits  are  being  withdrawn,-  it 
may  be  said  that  war  Industry  is 
being  drained  of  all  resources 
needed  to  meet  ts’-mlnal  losses  at 
the  end  of  the  war — e.g.,  costs  of 
re-conversion  to  a  normal  peace 
time  basis,  and  the  fall  in  value 
of  stocks  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  a  manufacturer  where  the  stock 
was  bought  or  made  by  him  solely 
for  war  purposes.  No  doubt  leg¬ 
islative  provision  will  be  made  for 
this  kind  of  thing  in  due  course. 
In  fact,  the  Chancelor  has  already 
said  that  he  has  the  point  in  mind; 
and  it  would  hardly  he  suitable  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  now,  w'hen 
all  the  circumstances  cannot  be 
foreseen. 

In  the  meantime,  to  meet  part 
of  these  criticisms,  a  promise  was 
made  in  the  early  days  of  the  tax 
to  repay  after  the  war  20  per  cent 
of  the  E.P,T.  actually  paid.  This 
promised  repayment  is  not  really 
tantamount  to  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  tax.  since,  according  to  the 
present  intention  it  is  not  to  be 
available  for  distribution  as  divi¬ 
dend.  Yet.  by  that  very  provi¬ 
sion,  it  opens  the  door  for  still 
further  inequalities  of  treatment. 
For,  while  it  gives  both  old  and 
new  companies  paying  E.P.T.  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fund  to  assist  them  with 
post-war  readjustment,  it  does  so 
blindly,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  w’ithout  reference  to  actual 
needs.  Moreover,  it  ignores  the 
claim  for  similar  assistance  by 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  an 
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Tax 


25  YEARS  AGO 

From  the  Files  of  The  FInaaelal  Times 


Constrution  in  July  totalled 
174,869,  against  $6,470,215  for 
June,  a  gain  of  26.35  p.c.  The  July 
total  was  39.68  p.c.  larger  than 
for  July,  1918. 


John  E.  Botterell  was  elected 
president  of  the  tVlnnipeg  Grain 
Exchange  at  the  annual  meeting. 
N.  L.  Leach  was  elected  vlce-pres.. 
and  Dr.  Robert  Magill,  secretary. 


Net  revenue  of  the  Brazilian 
Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  for 
the  year  was  $5,419,672,  compared 
with  $5,266,518  in  1917.  The  con¬ 
solidated  balance  sheet' for  the  year 
shows  assets  of  $230,503,576. 


Gross  earnings  of  the  Quebec 
Railway,  Light.  Heat  and  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  were  $2,077,621,  as  compared 
with  $1,797,853  in  the  same  per¬ 
iod  of  last  year,  an  Increase  of 
$279,768. 


Finances  of  the  Tuckett  Tobacco 
Company  have  worked  into  a 
strong  position.  The  balance  sheet 
for  last  year  showed  current  lla- 
bilitie.s  of  $812,866  against  cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  $2,800,000.  The 
working  capital,  therefore,  amou'nts 
to  about  $2,000,000. 


Nipissing  Mines  will  resume  op¬ 
erations  under  e:y;ellent  conditions. 
The  company  in  spite  of  liberal 
dividends  this  year  to  date  has  a 
surplus  in  liquid  assets  of  not  less 
than  $3,863,386.  As  of  December 
31st,  1918,  ore  reserves  were  6,- 
000,000  ounces,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  new  developments  have  added 
some  3,000,000  ounces  to  these. 


pound.  But  when  the  rate  of  tax  other  have  not  been  paying  E.P.T. 


is  100  per  cent,  then  it  means  that  ^ 
more  than  the  excess  profit  actual- ' 


It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


EDITORIAL  FORUM 


“The  Devil  to  Pay” 
Without  price  control  there 
would  be  the  devil  to  pay  later  on 
when  prices  started  slipping  and 
small  store  merchants  would  have 
to  write  off  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
almost  day  by  day  markdowns 
that  would  automatically  follow. 
Price  and  distribution  control  might 
appear  irksome  to  some  people  but 
it  is  like  the  general  merchant  who 
ik  patient  with  his  customers  and 
assists  them  in  ther  rationing  prob¬ 
lems,  both  come  up  with  a  smile. 

— Huntingdon  Gleaner. 


renew  the 
Journal. 


lease.”  — ■  Wall  Street 


Only  So  Much 

Wealth  can  only  be  seized  once. 
Then  it  is  dissipated  and  disap¬ 
pears  as  a  taxable  source.  In  the 
final  analysis  all  the  people  will 
pay.  There  is  now  a  system  where¬ 
by  the  Government  puts  its  finger 
in  every  wage  envelope  of  any 
size.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
.system  Is  not  going  to  vanish  un¬ 
der  the  spending  programmes  now 
envisaged.  The  full  pay  envelope 
is  not  coming  back  until  the  pre¬ 
sent  trend  is  reversed,  but  the  war 
tax  burden,  now  vitally  necessary, 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  time  of 
peace.  Nor  can  the  Government 
borrow  indefinitely.  And  the  print¬ 
ing  of  money  will  mean  run  to  all. 
— St.  Catherine  Standard. 


Landlord  Trouble 


Research 

A  doctor  engaged  in  industrial 
work  in  the  United  States  tells  us 
that  Canada  has  the  finest  research 
laboratories  in  the  world.  He  say.s 
the  experiments  being  conducted 
and  the  discoveries  being  made 
rank  with  the  greatest  in  scientit- 
development. 

Not  much  is  heard  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  research,  but  many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  written  into  the 
records  from  the  notebooks  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged 
in  constant  research.  Sometimes 
an  individual  or  a  couple  of  men 
or  women  will  work  out  a  for¬ 
mula.  At  other  times  many  per¬ 
sons  have  had  a  hand  In  the 
completed  work. 

Instead  of  always  belittling  Can¬ 
ada,  would  it  not  be  better  if  many 
of  our  public  men  set  to  work  to 
let  Canadians  know  how  advanced 
this  Dominion  really  is! — Windsor 
Star. 


SCRAP  BOOK 


British  Equivalents 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  grave  danger  that 
Britain  would  suffer  from  a  ser¬ 
ious  shortage  of  Important  drugs. 
The  German  source,  always  a  ma¬ 
jor  supplier,  was  cut  off  from  the 
start,  the  collapse  of  France  en- 
hanced  the  danger  and  U.S.  sup- 
The  campaign  of  Charles  Evans  were  always  threatened  by 

Hughes  for  re-election  to  the  gov-  ■  ij.^oats.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  in- 
ernorshlp  of  New  York  was  tough  genuity  of  British  scientists  and 
and  bitter,  and  Mr.  Hughes  was  manufacturers,  no  serious  shortage 
profoundly  relieved  and  gratified  gygr  arisen  in  spite  of  im- 
when  finally  the  votes  had  been  difficulties.  It  was  soon 

counted  and  he  was  announced  the  found  that  the  description  of  ma- 
wlnner.  |  nufaeturing  processes  given  in 

Shortly  after  his  second  inaugu-  many  patents  tended  to  hide  rather 
ration,  Mr.  Hughes  was  showing  a  than  to  disclose  the  facts,  'fhere- 
promlnent  lawyer  through  the  ex-  j  fore,  the  theoretical  basis  of  every 
ecutlve  mansion,  when  the  latter  i  product  had  first  to  be  established 
remarked,  "You  certainly  have  a  j  In  the  laboratory.  Next,  pilot  plant 
handsome  place  here.”  manufacture  had  to  be  organized 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  Governor,  ■  and,  fiinilly,  mass  scale  production, 
“but  you  can't  Imagine  the  terrible  These  obstacles  were  all  surmount- 
time  I  had  getting  the  landlord  to  ed  in  time. — Fredericton  Gleaner. 


The  Old  Tin  Dipper 

A  friend  of  ours  who  visited 
Greece  told  us  that  he  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  mouTrtain  range  of 
Helicon,  and  there  drank  from  the 
mountain  called  Hlppocrene;  that 
fountain  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  hoofprlnt  of  the  winged 
horse,  Pegasus,  and  whoever 
drinks  from  It  becomes  t  poet  ,ln 
feeling  If  not  in  expression.  Our 
friend  said  that  the  spring  was  In 
no  way  remarkable,  but  its  water 
was  the  sweetest  he  ever  tasted. 
So  it  is  with  water  out  of  a  dipper, 
drunk  in  a  field  on  a  hot  summer 
day.  There  are  matters  which  are 
far  above  mere  considerations  of 
s.^nitation.  —  Peterborough  Exam¬ 
iner. 


Popularity  Does  It 

Londoners  relay  this  one  about 
the  luncheon  rendezvous  between 
the  King  and  Gen.  Eisenhower, 
during  which  His  Majesty  turned 
to  the  general  and  remarked: 
"What  do  you  think  of  Montgom¬ 
ery?” 

Eisenhower  paused  and  then  re¬ 
plied:  “He’s  a  great  military 
genius,  but,  frankly,  I  often  have 
the  feeling  he’s  trying  to  get  my 
job." 

“Oh,  really?”  said  King  George. 
“I’m  glad  to  hear  that.” 

“How  do  you  mean,”  Ike  asked, 
“you’re  glad?” 

“Well,”  answered  the  King  be¬ 
tween  giggles,  “to  tell  the  truth 
I’ve  been  a  little  worried  about  the 
same  thing  myself!” — Walter  Win- 
chell. 


The  great  opportunity  that  has 
arisen  out  of  the  war  to  develop 
the  Batural  re- 
DEVELOPINQ  sources  of  the 
CANA  I)I.4N  country  is  strik- 
RESOURCES  ingly  shown  by  the 
activities  carried 
out  by  R.  O.  Sweezey,  of  Montreal. 
In  the  old  days  "Bob”  Sweezey,  as 
he  is  more  generally  known  on  the 
local  Street,  was  particularly  active 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and 
later  on  in  leading  the  group  that 
carried  out  the  successful  undertak¬ 
ings  represented  by  the  Beauhar- 
nois  LiglU  &  Power  Co.  Over  past 
couple  of%'ears,  though,  Mr.  Swee¬ 
zey  has  turned  his  attention  to  par¬ 
ticular  undertakings  In  different 
parts  of  Canada,  and  has  been  won¬ 
derfully  successful  in  attracting  the 
co-operation  of  American  British 
and  Canadian  capitalists.  One  of  his 
biggest  undertakings  was  the 
handling  of  the  financing  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Steep  Rock  ore  de¬ 
velopment  west  of  Fort  William. 
To  this  undertaking  he  brought  the 
well-known  Curtis  group  from 
Cleveland,  and  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
gram  carried  out  by  the  company 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  first 
ore  to  be  shipped  to  the  head  of 
the  lakes  on  its  way  to  the  smelters. 
Later  on  he  was  identified  with'  one 
of  the  largest  timber  deals  on  'Van¬ 
couver  Island,  and  this  particular 
undertaking  it  la  figured  will  be  a 
tremendous  factor  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lumber  Industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  the  after-war 
period.  More  recently  he  has  tackled 
a  big  coal  area  In  Alberta,  and  in 
this  undertaking  had  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  c/ipital  as  well  as  sup¬ 
port  from  a  Canadian  group.  The 
coal  in  the  area  is  highly  thought 
of  by  engineers,  who  claim  that  its 
content  will  permit  of  its  being  a 


factor  in  supplying  even  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  far  eastward  as  Ontario. 


The  announcement  that  Ralph 
Bell,  of  Halifax,  had  completed  his 
task  in 
DID  A  GREAT  charge  of  the 
JOB  FOR  CANADA  aircraft  In¬ 
dustry,  and 
would  return  to  his  personal  ac¬ 
tivities,  draws  attention  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  made  by  the  Indus¬ 
try  in  Canada  under  Mr.  Bell’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  Right  from  the  start 
Mr.  Bell  was  able  to  get  the  hearti¬ 
est  co-operation  from  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  not  only  at  the  aircraft 
plants,  but  also  at  the  various  shops 
at  which  parts  ware  made,  and 
which  permitted  Canada  to  go  right 
ahead  and  establish  an  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  become  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  war  for  the  size  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Bell  was  particularly 
well  qualified  by  his  organizing 
knowledge  as  well  as  bis  pleasing 
personality  to  draw  to  him  the  sup¬ 
port  of  everybody  Interested  in  the 
industry,  and  in  the  long  run  both 
the  country  and  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  got  the  benefit  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience  which  he  was 
able  to  bring  to  solving  the  many 
problems  that  developed  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  increased  production 
of  the  aircraft  plants.  When  he 
tackled  the  job,  of  course,  Mr.  Bell 
had  an  idea  that  he  would  be  in 
Ottawa  for  a  year  or  so,  but  the 
war  has  lasted  so  long,  and  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  industry  were  so 
Important,  that  already  over  four 
years  have  slipped  by  since  he  took 
over  the  general  administration  of 
the  industry.  Canada  will  always 
be  indebted  to  Mr.  Bell  for  the  great 
Job  he  has  done,  but  on  the  other 
hand  Bell  will  always  look  back 
w'ith  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 


the  contribution  he  was  able  to 
make  towards  Canada’s  war  effort. 


The  Manoir  Richelieu,  of  the 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  at  Murray 
Bay,  has  been 

GREAT  ADVER-  doing  a  wonder- 
T  I  S  I  N  G  FOR  f  u  1  advertising 
CANADA  job  for  Canada. 

This  was  par¬ 

ticularly  the  case  perhaps  during 
the  past  season  when  so  many  prom¬ 
inent  Americans  and  representatives 
of  foreign  countries  at  Washington 
included  in  their  summer  outing  the 
famed  trip  to  the  Saguenay  and  a 
prolonged  holiday  at  the  Manoir 
Richelieu.  When  W.  H.  Coverdale, 
president  of  .  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  planned  an  expensive  hotel 
like  the  Manoir  for  Murray  Bay 
many  thought  it  was  too  elaborate 
an  undertaking  to  meet  the  re¬ 

quirements  of  Canadian  travel.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  the 

means  of  attracting  a  wonderful 
class  of  people  who  are  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cool  sum¬ 
mers  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 
Incidentally  this  has  also  meant  an 
added  volume  of  traffic  for  the 
boats  of  Canada  Steamships.  The 
experience  of  visitors  to  the  resort 
indicates  that  a  great  majority  of 
them  book  for  the  following  year 
before  leaving  for  their  homes,  and 
on  this  account  a  great  proportion 
of  the  hotels  and  cottages  are  book- 
ed  up  long  before  the  season  is 
open,  thus  enabling  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  plan  their  arrangements 
well  ahead  of  time.  Mr.  Coverdale 
has  also  made  a  further  contribu¬ 
tion  ,by  gathering  together  a  won¬ 
derful  exhibition  of  Canadiana, 
which  has  been  on  display  at  the 
Manoir  for  some  seasons,  and  has 
always  been  eagerly  studied  by  both 
Americans  and  Canadians. 


Achtung  Chimps 

Of  ail  the  animals  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Zoo  only  the  chimpanzees  arc 
t'lying-bomb  conscious.  They  are 
called  the  “Achtung  Chimps.” 

Lions,  tigers,  and  nervous  crea¬ 
tures  like  Henry,  the  llama  is  the 
clilldren’s  zoo,  are  not  aware  of  the 
peril  in  the  sound  of  the  flying 
bomb's  engine. 

The  “Achtung  Chimps,”  how¬ 
ever,  hear'  the  bomb's  when  they 
are  miles  off,  and  they  infallibly 
distinguish  between  them  and  the 
engines  of  the  fleets  of  Allied 
bombers  which  roar  overhead.  — - 
London  Daily  Mail. 


The  Automobile  Disappears 
We  know,  for  example,  that 
something  like  250  over-age  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  going  to  the  junk  pile 
every  day  in  Canada  alone— and 
that  the  scrapping  rate  will  go  UP 
as  time  goes  on.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  by  1945  unless  new 
cars  are  built,  "matry  thousands 
of  people  who  owned  cars  prior  to 
(he  war,  will  be  without  automo¬ 
biles,  and  many  thousands  more 
will  be  driving  “Junkers”  worth 
less  than  $150.  By  December, 
1944,  eighty  percent  of  Canadian 
cars  will  be  four  years  old  or  old¬ 
er,  whereas  normally  the  total 
does  not  exceed  forty-five  percent 
—  Facts  from  the  Present. 


Battle  of  Wits 

Stockholm’s  Tldningen  has  print¬ 
ed  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  In  the  mountains  along  the 
Norwegian  border.  English-made 
cigarettes  dropped  from  a  British 
'plane  over  some  Norwegian  Islands 
last  Christmas  were  offered  the 
Swede,  who  in  return  offered  cof¬ 
fee,  and  then  the  interview  was 
under  way.  Here  is  a  summary: 

The  Norwegian  explained  that 
the  British  often  dropped  baga  of 
chocolate,  dried  fruit  and  tobicco 
which  are  well  hidden,  and  that  the 
contents  of  these  bags  are  some¬ 
times  sold  at  high  prices.  One  land¬ 
ed  on  a  quisling’s  roOf  once,  aad 
this  led  to  a  German  raid  on  Nor¬ 
wegian  homes  and  to  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  many  of  these  bags. 

Germans  pick  up  cigarette  stubs 
in  search  of  English  trade-marks, 
and  because  of  this  the  Norwegians 
now  light  the  end  of  the  cigarette 
bearing  the  name  and  afterwards 
smoke  the  stub  in  a  pipe — News  of 
Norway. 


The  Financial  Timet  it  publithed  at  383 
Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal,  by  The 
Montreal  Financial  Times  Publliblog 
Company,  Limited,  Montreal.  Seeretirir, 
A  E.  Thomas. 
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HINTS  TO  INVESTORS 


Dominion  GUm  Preforrod 


18.  current  rate  of  $5  t  ttaare  annu*  | 
ally  having  been  eetablished  at  be- ! 
ginning  of  1932.  j 

For  past  3  years  net  earnings ! 
have  averaged  3  4  times  dividend  | 
requirements  on  the  company's  I 
preferred  stock.  For  fiscal  year  I 
ended  September  30th  1943.  with  I 
operating  profits  off  only  slightly  I 
from  preceding  year  despite  increas- 1 


Notional  Broworiea  Common  reduction  in  dividend  arising  |  Horne  Mine — is.  it  is  true,  well  up  Dominion  <^lMe  Preforrod  operating  profits  off  only  slightly 
■  ^  from  a  temporary  drop  in  produc- 1  among  the  leading  gold  producers  .  ^  preceding  year  despite  increas- 

Please  favor  me  with  your  opln-  not  constitute  a  lose  of  in  the  Dominion,  but  gold  output  is  4„vMtment;  whJrh  win  *^^^*1.1****"**  ***  production  costs  and  ceiling  on 

ion  of  National  Breweries  common  return  on  the  Investment.  The  ore  incidental  to  the  huge  copper  pro-  ^  vleld  of  better  ?h  ^  a  ”**  selling  prices,  net  earnings  showed 

stock  as  an  Investment  for  Income,  which  is  not  developed  and  the  gold  duction  of  the  mine.  Noranda.  »  J.  -  ,  .  a  sharp  drop  reflecting  expansion 

I  am  particularly  anxious  for  your  not  milled  remains  for  strictly  speaking,  is  a  base  metal  OUs"  Co.^,  *" 

M.  am  p-  payment  of  dividends  at  some  fu-  company,  and  its  post-war  prospects  u  .  after  all  charges,  including  taxes 

ideas  as  to  prospects  for  this  com-  date,  and,  it  should  be  re-  must  be  considered  accordingly.  a.  1  -mmA  .a  **"l*®*'  for  1942-43  period  was  shown  at 

pany  during  the  poet-w.r  period,  membered  in  this  connection  that  1  «  gi  «  V.®  *432,772.  equal  to  over  816.80  a 

Is  the  812  a  share  dividend  on  the  g  dividend  on  a  mining  stock  al-  ^  r  r  C  on  outstanding  preferred 

stock  fairly  safe  In  your  opinion?  h.  nnn>iH«roii  ■>«  hein*  Canadian  Car  Common  terest.  I  should  be  glad  If  you  KfnrU.  ik'hlrh  pnmnarpH  trith  1G11. 


Is  the  812  a  share  dividend  on  the 
stock  fairly  safe  In  your  opinion? 

A.S.D.,  Sherbrooke. 


.....  ..Kk  .  IJ  ....  $432,772,  equal  to  over  $16.80  a 

!  terest.  1  fhould  be  gUd^f  vo«  on  outstanding  Preferred 

WA..1.1  .11.A....  ,1.1.  ..J!.-  slock,  which  compared  with  1941- 


ways  must  be  considered  as  being, 
in  part,  return  of  capital;  this  in 


„  would  discuss  this  stock  in  your  ,r 

The  common  stock  of  t'anadian  .t  j^e  first  possible*  op.  *770..37..  equal  to 

■  I.  A  CniinHi...  I'n..  l.tA..  fills  heen  ' _ .  ..  ..  »P  *29.60  a  share  on  nreferved.  Tt  will 


For  the  business  man  investor  view  of  the  fact  that  mines,  in  their  !  Car  *  Foundry  to..  Ltd.,  has  been  — PGC*^R  i  ***  *29.60  a  share  on  preferred.  It  will 

who  is  looking  for  a  good  com-  operations,  are  depleting  their  as- '  reconiinended  to  me  as  a  good  pur- 1  '  V  be  seen,  however,  that  despite  the 

mon  stock  of  the  “specvestment”  sets  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  j  chase  today  for  a  hold  during  tlio  L--,  -^.vauina  marv.i  th.  ***'  "’****  reduction  in  net  earnings, 

class  giving  a  yield  of  better  than  ore  that  is  milled.  next  few  years.  I  am  rather  afraid  j,#  .  ® preferred  dividends  were  covered 

5  4  per  cent,  the  common  stock  yhc  military  situation  in  Europe  of  the  stock,  however.  In  view  of  L^r  opinion  is  worthv  of  ronslHer”  during  year.  Current  fls- 

of  National  Breweries  appears  to  ,i,e  moment  Indicates  that  the  !  the  great  anio  int  of  war  work  Investment  of  the  tvn.  '’** 

offer  definite  attractions.  Com-  ^ar  in  that  sector  is  relatively !  which  has  been  done  by  the  com- ;  „  g,.g  iooi{j„-  #0^  month  and  annual  report  will  be 

pany,  which  supplies  major  portion  piogg  being  brought  to  an  end.  I  pany  and  the  likelihood  that,  with  j  available  early  in  December.  Due 

of  province  of  Quebec  demand  for  gtjjj  ^.jjj  have  Japan  to  beat,  the  war  in  Europe  over  soon,  no  Producer  of  to  incidence  of  excess  profits  tax, 

brewery  products,  has  a  long  sue-  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  more  of  this  work— or  very  little  of  ,  containers  in  Ca-  little  change  in  net  earnings  from 

cessful  record  of  operations  during  gjj  gf  the  United  Nations  can  make  it — will  be  forthcoining.  Please  let  "  record  ot  sue-  last  year  is  likely  to  be  shown, 

good  years  and  bad.  a  start  on  relaxations  of  controls  |  me  have  your  opinion  with  regard  Z,  '*  ..  P  .^  ®"*’  September  30th  last  com- 1 

In  recent  years.  It  has  extended  and  manpower  restrictions  shortly  to  the  outlook  for  this  company  and  earned  surplus  of  $2,- 

the  market  for  Its  products  Into  after,  the  European  situation  is  the  possibilities  for  the  stock,  par-  ®  “  '*  "  ®“*‘y  t°rufied  financially.  222. 04R  and  deferred  surplus  (rep- 

ether  nrovinces  of  Canada  and  has,  cleaned  up.  It  is  reasonable  to  as-  ticularly  in  the  matter  of  dix’l-  .  _ _ ..  ® resenting  refundables  excess  profits 


niou  Wjin  uii.cr  icau.i.s  ucicai,  me  aua  uws  lu  iraciions  as  a  purcnase  ar  curreui  ntvirtonil.  ...  ^  U - . - 

brewing  organlxations.  National  itself  should  release  a  considerable  levels  for  a  hold  over  a  moderate  j  bare  been  nald  wlth’^Titt  irnmrni 

Breweries  has  been  shipping  con-  volume  of  manpower  which  can  be  period.  At  market  of  9-9  4  stock  I  jnterruntlon  since  formstinn**  A 

slderable  beer  outside  of  country  to  used  by  the  gold  mines.  is  today  selling  about  equi-dlstant  I  ja,,  kfl  !!!«♦”  -n  o"  balance 

I'Xr' >■»"  ■"  I""'  'r. ’:r.  “"'ii.wlm';..'""* 

services.  .  _  that  Noranda  does  not  properly  10%  and  its  low  of  8.  i 

For  year  1943  National  Brewer-  pome  under  the  classification  of  a  j  It  is  true  that  Canadian  Car  has  ZZ  _  ,  .  ,  ~  ~  ~  - - 

les  reported  net  earnings  after  all  gold  mine:  Its  main  property— the  been  actively  engaged  during  past  TLa  |lw|fiAl|  CviSAOO  Tssix 

charges  and  preferred  dividends  _ _  4  years  in  building  of  aircraft  and  I  Uv  DrillSIl  ljlXC68S  1  FOlltS  18X 

equal  to  $2.o7  a  shaie  on  outstand-  — — -  other  war  materials,  but  it  is  wor- 

'^hich  compared  INVESTMENT  YIELDS  thy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  I„ 

F  =  p„„,„gny  has  Canadian  rights  for  ID  UDCrDllOD 

commercial  planes.  Already  the  _ *_  _ 

1941.  Contraction  In  eainings  last  (Compiltd  by  Jont*  Reward  *  Ca.)  management  is  working  up  peace-  '  " 

year  was  largely  due  to  drop  in  op-  industrial  common  stocks  time  business  for  its  aircraft  de-  (Continued  from  Page  6) 

eratlng  profits  arising  from  reduced  . 

sales  in  domestic  market  resulting 
from  federal  restrictions  on  pro- 


ihipplng  con-  volume  of  manpower  which  can  be  period.  At  market  of  9-9  4  stock  I  j*tg®p  *  \Ince*' formsfmn*'**nf  thnwn"^t’°«a  i"®*^® 

of  country  to  used  by  the  gold  mines.  is  today  selling  about  equi-dlstant  I  "  island  ro^mnn  bfl  on  balance 

Id  of  armed  vu’e  presume  that  you  are  aware  '  between  Ita  high  for  this  year  of  i  dividends  regularly  since  19-  rent  liabilities  "  *' * 

that  Noranda  does  not  properly  10%  and  its  low  of  8.  i 

onal  Brewer-  p^n^g  under  the  classification  of  a  It  is  true  that  Canadian  Car  has  ZZ  ,  Z|  ~  ~  - - 

■■■ The  British  Excess  Profits  Tax 


INVESTMENT  YIELDS 


In  Operation 


(Compiltd  by  Jonta  Reward  A  Co.) 
INDUSTRIAL  COMMON  STOCKS 


ery  products.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 


the  $2  a  share  dividend  on  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  by  a  comfortable  mar¬ 
gin  in  1943.  Restrictions  on  beer 


overseas  is  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  domestic  business  can  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Company  has  an  exceptionally 
strong  balance  sheet  position.  At 
end  of  1943  net  working  capital 
amounted  to  $9,051,832  —  up  al¬ 
most  $600,000  from  end  of  1942 
— with  current  assets  of  $11,762,- 
351  at  a  ratio  of  about  4.35  to  1 


liabilities  and  total  current  assets 


year  amounted  to  $6,298,032  and 
fixed  assets  were  deppreciated  by 
almost  60  per  cent. 


Bcured — as  is  the  case  with  most 


Price 

Dlv. 

Yield 

.Vgnfw  Surpass  . 

16',, 

.80 

4.85 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  . 

1.00 

«.0() 

.\liiniiniiiiii  l.td . 

87  U 

8.00 

0.17 

Do..  Incl.  Extras  .... 

to.oo 

11.  M) 

Asbestos  . 

21'', h 

.80 

:i.r)8 

Hell  Teleplioiie  . 

i:,fd> 

8.U" 

.5.13 

Hra/iliun  Traction  . 

2114a 

2.OO 

9.11 

ilritish  .Uiiiprii-iiii  Oil  .. 

2:ih 

1.00 

4.3.5 

11.  C.  I’arkers  . 

24 

i.r.o 

0.25 

11.  E.  Power  . 

20 ',b 

l.SII 

8.07 

ItoildiiiK  Products  . 

l!l 

.oil 

3.1li 

('an.  S:  Doin.  SiiKar 

21 

.80 

3.81 

Ciinada  .MaltiuK  _ .... 

411  >-i 

2.00 

4.04 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  . 

2.50 

5.05 

(:.in.  Norlherii  I’ower  .. 

6 'oh 

.1)0 

9.23 

Uanada  Packers  . 

ii:tb 

1.00 

3.54 

Ciiiiadlan  Droitze  . 

38'oh 

1  .fiO 

3.80 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  .... 

2.00 

5.10 

Eanadiun  Eottoiis,  New  . 

2<i 

1.20 

1.6 1 

Con'll  EoreiRii  Invest.  . 

:iila 

2.00 

0.07 

J)o..  Incl.  Extras  . 

2.:>o 

8.33 

Canadian  liidnstrirs  “U” 

Ifilia 

5.00 

3.01 

Canadian  Pacific  lily.  . 

tl'4h 

.50 

l.lt 

Cockshiitt  Plow  . 

t.'lh 

.50 

3.85 

Consumers  (ilas.s  . 

.’11*4 

2.00 

0.10 

(irowii  (2ork  . a 

:i(i'-.h 

2.00 

5. 17 

Distillers  .SeaKnnns  •... 

2.22 

0.08 

liomiiiion  Itridge  . 

2'J', 

1.20 

4.07 

Dominion  Class  . 

i;i8a 

5.00 

3.62 

Dominion  Textile  . 

714 

5.00 

6.09 

I'anny  Earmer  . 

36 

1.50 

4.16 

Do.,  Inel.  Plxtraa  . 

1.75 

4. 86 

Kurd  of  Canada  “A”  ... 

2551b 

1.00 

3.88 

I-  laser  . 

28 14 

1.40 

4.95 

lioorlyear  Tire  . 

»5b 

2.50 

2.63 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  .... 

4..50 

4.73 

Imperial  Oil  . . . 

13'iib 

.50 

3.64 

Imperial  Tobaeco  . 

I’i’/ib 

.40 

3.20 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  . 

.55 

4.40 

International  Nickel  .. 

.32',ib 

1.00 

4.'J2 

Intern’)  Petroleum  . 

20 'Ah 

1.00 

4.88 

Ijiura  Serord  . 

15h 

.60 

5.33 

l.oblaw  Groceteria.,  “A” 

37'/, 

1.00 

3.03 

Do.,  InrI.  Extras  .... 

t.25 

4.54 

.Mitchell,  Roliert  • . 

24h 

2.00 

8.33 

Montreni  Power  . 

21'Vi 

1.50 

6.80 

Moore  Corporation  . 

56 

2.22 

3.96 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  ... 

2. 

88 'c. 

5.15 

National  lirewerles  .... 

37b 

2.00 

5.40 

Nat.  Steel  Car,  New 
Noranda  Mines  . 

KlVib 

I.OO 

6.15 

.57 '/jh 

4.00 

6.90 

Ogilvle  Flour  . - 

26i/,b 

1.00 

3.77 

]‘age  Hersey  . 

»4h 

5.00 

5.32 

Penmans  . 

54 '-ib 

:t.oo 

5.50 

Oueliec  Power  . 

12'4 

1.00 

8.00 

Iloyalite  Oil  . 

liD4 

1.00 

5.13 

St.  Lawrence  Flour  ... 

34'lia 

1.40 

3.16 

Do.,  Incl.  Extras  . 

1.00 

4.60 

Shawinigan  . 

14'4b 

.90 

6.20 

.Southern  Can.  Power  .. 

9b 

.80 

8.89 

Steel  Co.  of  Canada  ... 

67a 

3.00 

4.48 

Walker,  G.  A  W . . 

60'/, 

4.00 

6.111 

WiLsIl  . 

18 '-ib 

1.00 

5.40 

Westons,  Geo . 

16 '/jb 

.80 

4.85 

time  business  for  its  aircraft  de-  ,  (Continued  from  Page  6) 

partment  with,  it  ia  understood,  ston  that  it  is  neither  one  thing  and  infractions  sre  not  easy  to  es- 
considerable  success.  other  neither  a  reduction  tablish. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  fact  that,  ^be  rate  nor  the  right  to  ap-  Most  owners  and  managers  have 


TRUST 

an  essential  element  of 

DEMOCRACY 


Built  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  democratic 
prineiplea,  Trust  Companies  serve  certain  basic 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege 
as  free  individuals  to  make  provision  for  their 
future. 

So  long  as  private  ownership  is  recognized,  the 
sanctity  of  the  "Trust”  estate  respected  and  the' 
right  of  disposition  of  property  by  "Will”  preij 
served,  so  long  will  estates  be  created  and  retjuire, 
administration. 

Symbolic  of  democracy  itself,  the  administrative 
functions  of  Trust  Companies  are  indispensable 
and  irreplaceable  in  cur  way  of  life  and,  will, 
remain  so  as  long  as  democracy  prcvaila. 

THE  ROYAL  TRUST 

cetrooATi  ^  ^  Am  B  A  ^1  V  riMONai 
Sicutitr  VViyiKANT  ‘••viCI 

Offices  across  Canada  from 
Coast  to  Coast 


during  1940-1943.  equipment  buy-  Pioacn  lo  ine  pionier 
ing  by  the  railroads  was  at  a  mini-  of  readjustment 


in  ifip  raie  nor  me  i  igni  lo  ap-  IVIost  owners  and  managers  have 
proach  to  the  problem  of  meeting  |,een  keenly  alive  to  their  public  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  i  claimed.  If  we  want  to  limit  re 


respon.sibilities.  The  fact  of  war 
and  the  nearness  of  the  enemy 


present  tax  will  not  be  continued  construction  profits,  we  shall  have 
any  longer  than  Is  absolutely  ne-  lo  think  again;  the  present  tax  Is 
ceasary.  If  it  were  considered  so-  not  designed  for  that  purpose.  If 


Whatever  reasons  there  may  he  ijgye  seen  to  that  bv  supplying  an  ’1  were  considered  so-  not  designed  for  that  purpose.  If 

for  keeping  at  100  per  cent  the  overriding  sense'  of  purpose  More-  desirable  to  limit  the  profits  we  want  to  raise  revenue,  we  must 


,  I  duction.  This  resulted  in  the  es-  Keeping  at  tu..  per  cent  me  overriding  sense  of  purpose.  More-  '‘““y  oesiranie  lo  limit  me  proms  we  warn  lo  i«  se  revenue,  we  must 

sMTitablishment  of  a  very  substantial  payable,  that  level  of  tax-  over,  there  is  alwavs  the  thought  o'"  ‘be  nations  necessity  also  think  again:  the  di-advantages 

3.i<i  I  volume  of  delayed  rolling  stock  re-  open  to  serious  criticism  that  sl.ackness  and  inefficiency  mav  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war,  let  us  of  the  present  method  may  well 

■'•?,!  I  qulrements  for  the  railroads.  Al-  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  p^ove  difficult  to  eradicate  once  remember  that  E.P  T.  does  not  pre-  appear  too  great. 


S  .tn.^|iTady  this  delayed  buying  has  be-  ‘’l®  they  beome  a  habit  and  that  lavish  vent  the  making  of  excessive  profit 

6'oi)  .till  !i.2;i  gun  to  develop,  both  C.N.R.  and  'J?  Industilal  effort  is  increases  in  wages  and  salaries  may  'o  rases,  that  the  limits  it  im- 

.'.2^  .  I  C.P.R.  having  placed  large  orders  Profit.  Why  worry  how  much  a  not  be  easy  to  reduce  after  the  war.  P”*®*  “re  most  arbitrary;  and  that 


to  repair  the  ravages  of  war,  let  us  of  the  present  method  may  well 
remember  that  E.P.T.  does  not  pre-  appear  too  great. 


ONT.  POWER  OUTPUT  UP 
Toronto  —  The  central  electric 


why  try  to  be  more  npt,  beyond  such  limits  as  these,  ‘b®  farther  we  proceed  from  our  stations  of  Ontario  generated  S,- 
any  savings  you  effect  the  accustomed  checks  on  waste  and  base  of  19.15-37  the  harder  It  will  295,658.000  kilowatt  hours  of 


price  policy  limiting  profits  more 


Tn  addition  we  should  hoar  In 
mind  that  those  sections  of  industry 
which  have  not  so  far  been  paying 


Investment  Trusts 

Complied  by  A.  M.  Kidder  A  Co. 

Hid  A^ied 


'■ ">  X  vr,i,or.  L,, 

a  shave  on  niitstandinir  nreferred  - — What,  then,  of  the  future?  When  was  any  question  of  reconstruction  xCumulaiiv.-  Tm-i  s 

slock  an7  after  preferred  divl-  f««P‘'e*«'«ve  snd  possibilities  for  introducing  the  present  E.P.T.  leg-  profits  becoming  liable  to  E.P.T.  xOivc,,.  T.uM  Si,s, 
dends  to  68  cents  a  share  on  com-  ®  *econd  payment  in  connection  Ulatlon  into  Parliament  the  then  Moreover,  If  E.P.T.  were  continued  sh'«rVi  .. 

mon  Thi«  waa  a  HncHno  from  nrav.  ^“b  “German  Clsim"  holds  out  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  into  the  peace,  the  way  would  be  xMast.  invcaion  Tn 

ious  year’s  net  of  $3  42  a  ahai^e  on  ‘‘opes  for  a  further  msterisl  though  he  gave  no  definite  under-  open  for  compairies  that  have  been  *  .  ’""'V sha 

nroforrerf  an/  ti  2S  a  «har«  on  Strengthening  of  the  bslance  Sheet,  taking,  that  he  expected  it  to  last  paying  E.P.T.  during  the  war  to  .nj  J. 


xt  operitiionH  ■ 

end  of  war. 


the  last  war  over  too  many  years.  •  excess  profits,  and  refunds  may  he  x— U.S.  funds. 


xKulInrk  Fund.  l  td . 

1.5.. 50 

16  99 

C.anadian  Investment  Fund 

3.10 

l.'25 

.xEorporotc  Trust  Shares  .. 

2  17 

X  Do.,  .\ccum . 

2.26 

xCumulatIve  'I'lust  Shares  . 

1.70 

xDIvers.  Trust  Shares 

3.70 

X  Do.,  “D”  . 

5.05 

0  4,5 

xDIvldeiid  Shares  . 

I  .’26 

t.30 

xMass.  Iiivestiiri  "1  rust  - 

2:1 43 

X  Do,,  ‘Jnrt  Fund  Die;  . 

10.70 

11.57 

xN.  .Ymer.  Trust  Shaws  19.53 

2.1.3 

X  Do.,  1955  . 

2.61 

X  Do..  19.56  . 

2.70 

X  Do,  19.58  . 

2..30 

United  Hond  *  Shares  - 

in 

12 

xU’.S.  Elec.  1,.  A  P.  "A’*  .. 

16.8.5 

X  Do.,  "B"  . 

1  81 

ditions  may  be  looked  for  in  early  preferred  stocks 

post-war  period.  Assuming,  as  ,,  ,  „  ,  „„ 

seems  fairly  safe,  that  there  will  1 

not  be  any  Immediate  depression  or  Canada  Oment  .  1I4 

serious  unemployment  problem,  t-J"-  Northcni  iNmcr  .  siib 
however,  outlook  for  National 

Breweries  would  seem  to  be  <yilte  cnnaiiian  oiance  .  i.'ii 

satisfactory.  Company’s  ability,  as  i>o.,  Iiu-l.  I'artic.  |)iv. 
demonstrated  in  the  past,  to  main-  t'“'»*dian  Coiions,  New  .  2fia 


tions  is  an  Important  factor  in  this 
regard — as  also  is  its  impressive 
physical  and  financial  condition. 

,  »  ¥  ^6 

1^  The  Gold  Mines 


only  by  your  paper  but  other  prom¬ 
inent  journals  as  well,  I  have  held 
on.  They  have  not  done  so  well  by 
me,  however,  as  dividends  on  Hol- 


— C.B.W.,  Ottawa. 

More  than  ever  in  the  last  few 
years,  retention  of  good,  well-es- 
talished  gold  mining  shares  appears 
indicated  at  the  present  Juncture. 
It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  some 
further  diminution  In  the  dividend 
return  on  these  holdings  may  occur 
before  the  gold  mining  situation 
comes  back  to  normal,  but  the 
point  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that,  with  an  established  gold  mine 
'Which  has  assured  and  substantial 
resources  of  ore  at  its  property. 


Canadian  Cebiiiese  . 

151 

7.00 

4.63 

Du.,  Incl.  Partlc.  Div. 

7.44 

4.03 

ruiiadiau  Colloiis,  New  . 

2nu 

1.20 

4.61 

Doniiiiioii  Eoal  . 

13 

1.88 

1 1.46 

Dominion  Glass  . 

162 

7.00 

4.32 

Dominion  Tar  . 

mb 

5..50 

4.95 

Dominion  Textile  . 

163 ',.i 

7.00 

4.28 

(iatineau  Power  5%  ... 

Hllb 

5.00 

5.81 

General  Steel  Wares  ... 

1112b 

5.00 

4.90 

Goodyear  Tire  . 

.55b 

2..50 

4.54 

Howard  Smith  . 

in 

6.00 

5.46 

Inter.  Power  . 

KHiVtb  7.06 

li.59 

Do.,  Inel,  Arrears  .... 

12.911 

11.29 

I.iike  of  the  Woods  .... 

lint) 

7.00 

5.00 

Mu.Hsey  Harris  . 

21  w 

1.25 

5. MM 

MoColl  Froiitenac  . 

106b 

0.00 

5.00 

Montreal  Cottons  . 

i;i2b 

7.00 

.5.30 

National  Breweries  .... 

4;tb 

1.75 

4.67 

Ogilvie  Flour  . 

170 '.5 

7.00 

4.16 

Ottawa  Power  . 

9i';b 

5.00 

5.18 

Price  Bros . 

loo'.jb 

5.50 

.5.17 

SaKiicnay  Power  . 

103' 5b 

.5.50 

.5.31 

St.  I.awr.  Corp.  "A”  ... 

ir> 

1.00 

0.2.5 

SI.  Lawrence  Paper  ... 

.58 'i 

3.75 

6.41 

Sberwin  Williams  . 

140 

7.00 

5.00 

.Southern  Can.  Power  .. 

104b 

0.00 

5.77 

Sleet  Co.  of  Canada  ... 

731. 

3.00 

4.11 

Hiram  Walker  . 

21 '/ja 

1.00 

4.65 

BANKS 

Canadienne  Nationale  . 

1,5b 

.66 

4.66 

Commerce  . 

1464 

.60 

4.67 

Dominion  . 

19H 

.80 

4.15  1 

Imperial  . 

1864 

.80 

I-:"  i 

Montreal  . 

17 

.80 

4.76  1 

Nova  Scotia  . 

26', ib 

1.00 

Royal  .  . 

15'/j 

.00 

3.87 

loronto  . 

a — Asked  b— Bid 

37b 

1.00 

3.70  1 

In  recent  years  major  part  of 


^  8tl  4  85  Towards  latter  part  of  last 

■  “*  year,  however,  a  trend  towards 
activity  at  car  building  plants  was 
.5  00  5.00  in  evidence  and  due  to  pressing 
7.00  o.ia  need  of  railways  for  rolling  stock 
7  00  8  75  ^  substantial  amount  of  car  build- 
tiiio  7!7il  ing  has  been  done  this  year.  It  is 
2.10  7.78  reasonable  to  assume  that  report 


will  fall  off  sharply  with  end  of 


12.00  ii.2!i  of  course,  be  on  a  widely  reduced 
lil'I  5  88  “lihough  demand  for 

o!oo  5.0(1  coinnierclal  aircraft  may  be  expect- 


!  any  great  offset — for  some  years  at 
!  least — to  the  drop  in  war  craft 


have  been  permitted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  aside  generous  de- 


iiot  be.  as  at  end  of  last  war,  saddl¬ 
ed  with  heavy  overhead  on  plant 
which  will  have  little  or  no  pro¬ 
ductive  value  after  the  war. 

Company’s  balance  sheet  position 


Blueprint  for  the 
WORLD  of  TOMORROW 


Behind  the  exciting  facade  of  mounting  war 
production,  hundreds  of  engineers  are  quietly 
planning  for  the  thrilling  world  of  tomorrow. 
Much  of  this  planning  is  as  yet  only  on  paper. 
A  Dictaphone  within  arms  reach  is  a  guarantee 
that  fleeting  inspiration  will  not  escape.  Engineers 
save  both  time  and  labour  by  using  Dictaphone 
for  numerous  notes  and  instruction. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944 


Halifax  Plans  Changes 
Assessment  Department 


Bank  of  Canada  Statement 


Halifax,  N.S.  —  Far  reaching 
changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  city’s  assessment  dsp^rtnient 
have  been  recommended  to  the 
assessment  committee  by  the  city 
assessor,  J.  F.  McManus  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  of  a  greatly  enlarged  popu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  speed  up  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes. 

The  recommendations  include  an 
enlargement  of  both  the  office 
and  street  staff  to  permit  of  com¬ 
plete  examination  of  properties 
each  year;  placing  poll  tax  col¬ 
lection  in  a  separate  division  be¬ 
cause  of  the  population’s  growth 
with  one  person  in  charge  of  such 
taxes;  amendment  of  household 
tax  assessments  In  order  to  equal¬ 
ize  those  in  the  lower  brackets 
with  toll  tax  payers;  raising  the 
minimum  value  from  the  present 
$1,500  to  $2,500  and  assessing  on  a 
graduated  scale;  an  annual  review 
of  exempted  properties  and  the 
retention  of  the  city's  two  tax  rates 
until  the  termination  of  the  Do¬ 
minion-Provincial  tax  agreement. 


Have  you  received 

your  free  and  revised 
copy  of  the  North 
American  Life  Budget 
Booklet?  It  gives  you 
examples  of  budgets  for 
married  and  unmarried 
persons,  pages  for  per¬ 
sonal  memos,  etc.  Your 
local  office  wiU  send 
you  one.  Write  today. 


Estimate  Gross  Figure  of  $1,750 
Million  for  Whole  of  the 
Current  Y ear 


BIG  20-YEAR  SWINGS 


head  office  : 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Total  . 

Bank  Premises 
All  other  Assets 


Total  . 

LIABILITIES— 

1.  Capital  paid  up  ... 

Z.  Res.  Tiind  . 

.I.  Notes  in  Circulation 


Canadian  Farms  And 

Middle  East  Output 

Otfawa  — ■  In  view  of  the  part 
Canada  will  play  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  in  the  old  world  after 
the  war.  food  production  in  the 
Middle  East  is  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  Canadian  farmers.  No 
single  unit  of  the  five  political 
entities  of  the  Middle  East — Egypt, 
Palestine.  Trans-Jordan.  S'yria-Le- 
hanon.  and  Iraq — is  self-sufficient 
agriculturally,  but  together  they 
are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
self-sufficiency.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Palestine,  cereal  produc¬ 
tion  exceeds  by  far  that  of  any 
other  class  of  foodstuffs. 

The  principal  cereals,  produced, 
in  the  order  of  magnitude  are; 
Egypt — maize,  wheat,  and  rice.  In 
Palestine,  Trans-Jordan,  and  Syria- 
Lebanon,  the  leading  cereals  are 
wheat,  barley  and  durra  (grain 


sorghum);  in  Arabic,  durra  means 
maize.  In  Iraq,  the  chief  cereals  are 
wheat,  barley  and  rice,  with  durra 
close  to  rice. 

In  the  legume  class,  lentils, 
beans,  fenugreek  (the  tiny  black 
seeds  of  which  are  mixed  with 
bread)  and  chickpeas  are  the  most 
important.  The  production  of  peas 
is  relatively  small.  Among  vege¬ 
tables.  onions  come  first,  followed 
by  eggplants,  mairow'  squash,  cu¬ 
cumbers.  tomatoes,  and  green  pep- 
per.s.  Fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
grapes,  figs,  apricots,  melons,  and 
dates  are  plentiful.  Cottonseed  oil 
rredominates  in  Egypt.  In  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria-t.ebanon.  olive  oil 
le.ads.  followed  by  sesame  oil. 


tion  of  agriculture  in  the  devastated 
countries  Is  going  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  one  and  is  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  strong  demand  for  Cana¬ 
dian  horses  for  some  time  to  come. 


4.  Dcjiosits — 

la  I  Dominion  . 

(hi  Lhartcipd  Banks 

(cl  Provincial  . 

Id)  Other  . 


Total  . 

Liabilities  . 

All  other  liabilities 


l.lfie.nOT.l.ij  1,491.480,824  +74,.'i26,.93l  -1-312.923.147 


Total 


income  was  Sl.OfiS.SOO.ooo,  the 
highest  level  attained  before  the 
war 

Following  drought  and  depress¬ 
ed  prices,  the  1928  income  had 
been  reduced  almost  by  two-thirds 
four  years  later.  After  10.'52  a  slow 
pull  upward  began  until  in  1939. 
the  last  year  of  peace,  it  had 
reached  $722,300,000. 

Officials  said  the  war  did  not 
immediately  mean  a  spectacular 
gain  in  farmers'  returns  and  it  was 
not  until  1942  the  revenue  from 
Canada's  contribution  to  the  food 
supplies  of  the  fighting  nations  be¬ 
gan  to  show  plainly  on  farm  in¬ 
come.  In  that  year  the  gross  in¬ 
come  was  $1,114,900,000,  a  record 
up  to  that  time. 

Farm  Income  Soared 

As  shipments  of  bacon,'  cheese 
and  other  products  increased  the 
farm  income  soared.  For  1943,  it 
was  $1,396,600,000  and  returns  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1944  have 
indicated  that  the  increase  for  the 
present  year  will  be  at  least  25  per 
cent. 

The  most  impressive  gains  in  in¬ 
come  since  the  low  year  of  1932 
have  been  made  by  Prince  Edward 
Island  with  five  times  as  much  in¬ 
come  in  1943;  New  Brunswick,  up 
five  times  and  Quebec,  Manitoba. 
Saslratchewan,  up  four  times. 

Thus,  in  1932  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  gross  farm  income  was  $2.- 
880.000  against  $15,920,000  in 
1943.  New  Brunswick  rose  from 
$6,620,000  to  $34,450,000;  Quebec 
from  $47,640,000  to  $200,030,000; 
Manitoba  from  $28,620,000  to 
$136,140,000  and  Saskatchewan 
from  $77,640,000  to  $311,440,000. 

Mr.  Gardiner  said  it  was  probable 
that  index  figures  of  farm  income 
for  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
should  be  considerably  higher  in 
1944  due  fo  increased  quotas  for 
grain  deliveries. 

He  said  study  of  statistics  had 
shown  how  much  farm  income  was 
affected  both  by  production  and 
price  variations.  The  production  va¬ 
riations  were  greatest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grain  crops,  while  the 
meat  variations  ran  in  cycles.  It 
took  about  three  years  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  cattle  population 
and  about  1  Vj 


Bank's  Real  Functions 


BY  THE  OLD  BANKER 


ply  of  till  money  in  the  form  of 
Dominion  of  Canada  notes,  and 
Bank  of  Canada  notes,  must  be 
purchased  at  their  face  value. 


Post-War  Europe  to 

Neetl  Canadian  Horses 

Ottawa — Canadian  breeding  stock 


From  many  of  the  recent  speech¬ 
es  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Com¬ 
merce  it  seems  quite  evident  that 
there  is  widespread  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  functions  for  commer¬ 
cial  banks. 

When  the  Canadiarr  system  was 
originally  started,  the  first  charter 
was  copied  almost  word  for  word 
from  that  of  the  First  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  the 
creation  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It 
was  started  immediately  following 
the  Revolution,  and  was  very  large¬ 
ly  I'esponsible  for  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  after  that  struggle. 
One  of  the  features  of  that  char¬ 
ter  was  the  strict  prohibitioir  of 
loans  on  the  security  of  real  es¬ 
tate.  One  reason  was  that,  after 
the  Revolution,  there  were  large 
grants  of  land  to  the  soldiers.  These 
men  naturally  wanted  to  cash  in 
on  their  holdings,  and,  because  the 
bank  could  mot  make  advances  on 
such  security;  it  checked  specula¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason,  the  shara 
Ivank  idea  became  very  popular, 
and  finally,  it  became  powerful 
enough  to  induce  Congress  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
Hamilton's  creation.  The  state 
banks  then  had  their  Innings.  They 
had  the  power  under  state  charters, 
to  lend  on  real  estate,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  widespread  speculation  in 
land,  which  had  serious,  and  most 
unpleasant,  results  to  both  banks 
and  the  public. 

Tbe  idea  behind  Hamilton's 
bank  was  to  finance  production  and 
distribution,  and  the  Canadian 
theory  is  the  same.  In  other  words, 
if  was  intended  that  our  banks 
should  be  purely  commercial  hanks. 
Ff-r  sucli  operations,  the  fiirancing 
of  commercial  transactions,  the 
theory  was.  and  is.  that  the  func¬ 
tion  o^  such  a  bank  is  to  stipple- 
ment.  temporarily,  the  working  ca¬ 
pital  of  its  clients,  for  the  reason 
th.at.  as  the  banks  liabilities  are 
payable  on  demand,  their  funds 
must  be  invested  on  short  terms, 
and  with  an  adequate  turnover  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  their  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Commerce  Committee 
kep'  harping  on  the  claim,  that  the 
banks  made  credit,  and  implied  that 
they  created  it.  hut  do  they?  "We 
wei'p  always  taught  at  school  that, 
while  the  banks  were  able  to  cre¬ 
ate  credit,  they  could  do  so  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and.  then  only 
temporarily;  tliat.  while  the  banks 
did  produce  credit,  they  did  so  in 
the  sense  that  a  manufacturer 
makes  goods,  in  that,  he  must 
fir:-t  have  the  raw  material,  which 
lie  must  purchase.  The  banks  pur¬ 
chase  their  raw  material,  credit,  in 
the  shape  of  deposits,  which,  in 
them.selvcs.  can  liave  only  a  local 
standing,  and  out  of  it  they  manu¬ 
facture  an  article,  which  may  he 
used  throughout  the  country,  wher¬ 
ever,  in  fact,  the  hanks  has  an 
agent,  or  correspondent.  A  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  for  inst.ance,  may 
be  wealthy,  but  his  credit,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  locally,  will  have  no 
currency  outside  of  his  own  local- 
ilj.  Deposited  in  the  bank,  how¬ 
ever.  it  may  he  used  almost  any¬ 
where. 

\t  one  time  the  main  criticism 
of  the  hanks  in  Canada  was  based 
on  the  note  issuing  privilege,  which 
was  believed  to  be  a  regular  gold 
mine. 

There  was  a  profit  in  it  at  one 
time,  to  he  sure,  bttt  it  was  always 
exaggerated,  and  for  some  years 
past,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  returns  from  this  source  justi¬ 
fied  the  expense.  In  any  event, 
the  hanks  will  no  longer  have  this 
privilege  after  January  1st.  1945. 
Since  1935  the  volume  has  been 
reduced  each  year,  and  after  this 
year,  only  Bank  of  Canada  notes 
will  circulate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  country  also  has  benefited 
largely  because  of  the  issue  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  banks.  For  one 
thing.  Canada  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  forgeries,  as  the 


FRESHER,  CHEAPER  FOOD  for  your  table 

of  tomorrow 


Ttien 


/2  years  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  hog  population.  Dairy 
products  figures  of  production  re¬ 
main  more  constant  than  any 
others 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 


Nominal  clo^incr  rat^^  in  New  York  on 
Tuesday,  September  12th.  svere  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sterling  Cios^  Close 

Demand  4.03^  !  Switzerland  .. 
Cables  4.0,31.^  I  Sweden  .... 

Australia  3.2272  1  Brazil  .0505 

N  Zealand  .3.2134  I 
Canadian  dollar  was  quoted  in  New 
York  at  a  discount  of  11  ."'10  per  cent 
(official  F.EC.B  rate  0  00-0.01  p.c.i. 

In  Montreal  the  bu>  in;?  rate  for  Liiited 
States  dollars  was  10  per  cent,  premium 
and  the  selling  rate  11  per  cent,  pre¬ 
mium.  Sterling  buying  was  4.43  and 
selling  4.47. 


SUGAR  BEETS  I\  B.C. 

Vancouver.  —  Agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  National  Research 
Council  are  convinced  that  sugar 
beet  seed  grown  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  will  be  able  to  meet  world 
competition  after  the  war.  Recent 
tests  showed  80  per  cent  germina¬ 
tion,  a  high  figure  climaxing  an 
Improvement  noted  every  year 
since  production  was  first  started 
in  the  Province. 


TOMORROW’S  EVERGROWING  GARDENS 


Why  should  garden-fresh  vegetables  be  available 
in  summer?  Why  should  rich,  ripe  strawberries  be  a  luxury  in  winter?  Men  who  think  of  tomorrow  ore  dc 
something  about  it.  In  Scotland,  where  seasons  ore  short,  it  has  been  possible  to  grow  six  to  eight 
crops  of  vegetables  a  year  by  heating  truck  gardens  with  underground  steam 
pipes — under  glass  in  winter,  open  to  the  air  in  summer. 


IVlEN  who  think  of  tomorrow  are  planning  to 
feed  the  world  better  than  it  has  ever  been  fed 
before,  to  make  it  healthier  than  ever  before.  It  is 
a  glorious  future  to  which  we  may  look  ...  hut 
only  after  this  war  is  won! 

Are  you  working  at  your  “war  job”  as  hard  as  you  can? 

Are  you  saving  and  turning  in  wastepaper  to  help  meet 
the  serious  shortage  this  country  faces  in  the  manufacture  of 
containers  for  war  materials? 

Are  you  collecting  and  turning  in  every  last  drop  of  fat 
from  your  kitchen  to  help  feed  the  hungry  machines  that 
turn  it  into  TNT? 


Are  you  heeding  the  Government’s  plea  to  curtail  your 
personal  travel  so  that  troops  and  supplies  can  move  freely 
over  our  already  congested  transportation  systems? 

Have  you  added  your  blood  to  that  of  millions  of  others 
to  provide  life-saving  plasma  for  our  wounded? 

And  have  you  increased  your  purchases  of  War  Saidngs 
Certificates  and  Victory  Bonds  to  the  limit  of  your  ability 
.  .  .  and  are  you  bolding  on  to  them? 

Only  by  working  hard  at  these  and  scores  of 
other  “war  jobs"  can  we  be  sure  of  Victory  .  .  .  and 
the  ever-ripening  fruits  of  Victory.  Let  us  all  be 

MEN  WHO  THINK  OF  TOMORROW! 


fUnCMaine  l^umnce 

Liability  Guaranteed  by  the  Phoenic 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 
Total  Security,  $42,237,835.12 
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Equitable  Insurance  Society 
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ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1802 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

gvery  Policy  backed  by  great  resources 
CANADIAN  OFFICE,  MONTREAL 
C.  E.  SANDERS,  Manager 

GEO.  LYMAN  &  SON 

LI  mited 

General  Agenta 

McGILL  BLDG  ,  485  McGill  StrMi 
MONTREAL 

Phone:  MArquatte  5241-42 


THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM 


An  Seagram  plants  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  high-proof  alcohol  to  help  speed  the  war  to  &  victorious  end. 
High-proof  Alcohol  for  War  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Smokeless  Powder,  Compasses,  Drugs  and  Medicines  and  many  other  wartime  products. 
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4-39,912,146 

4-  7,517.694 

1.566.007.155 

1,491.480  824 

4-71, .526,331 

4-312,923.147 

,5,nnft,noo 

5.000,000 

8.041.601 

8,041,601 

4-  1., 568,648 

965.820.680 

959.011,205 

4-  6,779,475 

4-162,485,703 

96,035.190 

51,189.777 

4-44,845,413 

-f  6,779,  infi 

432,935,211 

425,863,886 

4-  7,071, .355 

4-120,484,0.38 

37.023.582 

22,463,580 

4-14,560,002 

4-  20,705, 4'23 

.565.991,013 

499,517.243 

4-60,476,770 

4-147,968, .567 

21,150.861 

19,880,775 

4-  1.270,086 

4-  900.229 
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UKE  SHORE  MINE  11 

PRODUCTION  AT  A 

LOW  SINCE  19281  "’S/r™!:.':; 


Western  Oil  News 


Development  Program 
For  Mate  Yellowknife 


MINE  PRODUCTION 
IN  QUEBEC  DOWN 


Net  Eeminae  For  Year  Ended; 
June  30th  Last  Again  Show 
Reduction 

EQUAL  76c  SHARE 


Phillips  Petroleum  To  Start  Wildcat  Test  on  Sullivan 
Creek  Anticline  —  Early  Drilling  at  Westreserve 
No.  1  •—  Activity  in  Saskatchewan  Field 


Edmon^ton  —  Officials  of  Mato  IM  IIIIhKPI  IIIIWRI 
Yellowknife  Gold  Mines,  owning  a  yULlULlV  1/W  ff  11 

group  of  claims  about  SOO  feet  _ 

east  and  north  of  Giant  Yellow-  ,  ,  — .  >%  i> 

knife,  announce  that  the  develop-  July  rigures  Show  Declines 


ment  program  recommended  by 
Bernhard  Day,  coirsulting  engineer, 
will  start  Immediately.  The  shear 
zones  are  to  be  traced  and  from 


From  Last  Year  in  Almost 
AH  Minerals 

Gold  production  in  Quebec  dur- 


Phillips  Petroleum  Co,,  announcing  its  plans  of  development  in  four  to  six  drill  holes  will  probe  j,jg  juiy  g^d  seven  months  declinod 
Alberta,  says  in  a  dispatch  from  Bartlesville,  Okla..  that  after  a  year  conditions  to  depth  of  100  feet,  sharply,  according  to  the  Quebec 
of  geological  exploration  in  Canada,  the  company  has  acquired  con-trol  Drill  is  reported  on  the  way  in  and  Bureau’  of  Mines  monthly  report 


MARINE  INDUSTRIES,  LIMITED 

Shipbuilders 
Marine  Engineers 
Dredging  Contractors 


HV^UAL,  76c  oHAKl:.  of  30,000  acres  in  Alberta  and  will  start  a  wildcat  oil  test, 

- -  The  test  will  be  in  sec,  22  18-5w5,  on  Sullivan  Creek  anticline. 

Annual  report  of  Lake  Shore  A  road  has  been  built  to  the  site  in  unsurveyed  territory  and  a 
Mines  Ltd,  for  fiscal  year  ended  drilling  rig  and  equipment  is  being  moved  there. 


should  start  work  in  a  few  days.  issued  this  week.  Silver  produc-  i 

Mr.  Day  reports  three  strong  tjon  also  declined  from  previous  ' 

shear  zones  have  been  found  in  nionth  and  same  month  year  ago.  I 

the  southern  portion  of  the  prop-  hut  for  the  seven  months  period 


lJune  30th,  1944  reveals  a  further 


This  will  be  Phillips’  first  venture  into  Canada.  The  company,  erty  and  another  in  the  northern  decline  was  less  marked. 


decline  in  net  earnings  for  period  one  of  the  largest  independent  operators  in  the  U.S.,  has  also  been  sector.  He  adds  that  the  geology  Asbestos  production  in  July  I 

as  compared  with  preceding  fiscal  active  recently  in  South  Africa.  is  favorable,  the  western  half  of  amounted  to  31  112  tons  as  corn- 

year.  Tonnage  milled  and  value  of  The  immediate  objective  is  the  Isd  11  of  13-9-7w2  on  which  the  property  being  underlain  by  pared  with  35,328  tons  in  June  this 

production  was  at  lowest  levels  Madison  limestone,  -  at  approxi-  drilling  commenced  Aug.  25.  with  greenstone,  while  the  eastern  half  year  and  43  447  tons  in  same 

since  1928.  mately  1.500  ft.  If  commercial  depth  of  220  ft.  shown  at  the  is  underlain  by  sedirnems,  with  month  a  year  ago.  For  the  seven 

An  encouraging  feature  of  re-  production  is  not  obtained  at  that  month  end.  phases  of  quartz-porphyry.  months  asbestos  production  is  lower 

port  is  the  information  purveyed  level,  the  Devonian  formation  will  The  latest  operation  of  the - some  40  000  tons 

therein  that,  in  face  of  the  serious  be  tested,  with  the  probable  final  eastern  mining  company  will  he  [JgQQfj  Rich  NeW  Ore  In  the  building  materials  clav 

shorMge  of  labor  that  has  prevail-  depth  expected  at  about  5,500  ft.  known  as  Bobjo  Ventres  No.  1.  K  WilU*.  Products  Increased  in  July  and  in 

ed,  there  was  at  end  of  the  fiscal  »  «  »  which  suggests  that  the  very  ac-  At  COChenour  Wlllens  cAVPn  mr\nthc  norlpH  PpmAnf 


Plant  and  Officet 

SOREL.  QUE. 

Executive  Office: 


1405  PEEL  STREET 


MONTRUl.  DUE. 


shorwtge  of  labor  that  has  prevail-  depth  expected  at  about  5,500  ft.  known  as  bodjo  ventures  .>o.  i. 
ed,  there  was  at  end  of  the  fiscal  which  suggests  that  the  very  ac- 

yeaf  more  ore  exposed  in  drifts  In  an  area  which  has  become  I*'’®  Ventures  people  are  interest- 

and  available  for  sloping  at  the  steadily  more  popular  and  in  latest  development, 

company’s  property  than  at  the  end  which  considerable  filing  has  been  ^  , ,  oo  >>o  ^  nn  v- 

of  the  previous  year,  and  consider-  going  on  for  some  months  there  1“  rsd  of  14--9-32wl,  Oil  \  en- 


~  ~  T  by  some  40.000  tons. 

Report  Rich  New  Ore  in  the  building  materials,  clay  I 

Af  Coehenour  Willanc  products  Increased  in  July  and  in 
AT  ^ocnenour  Wllians  months  period.  Cement  i 

T-,.,,,,*,,  Tj-z-on*  continued  to  ease  off,  in  month  un- i 

th  If  S  amounted  to  400,808  1 

barrels,  as  compared  with  430.480 


INQUIRIBS  INVITB* 


MINING  MARKET  RECORD 


TORONTO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


48  ¥  ^5  the  market  for  shares  of  Cochen- 

In  Isd  of  14-29-32W1.  Oil  Ven-  our  Willans  Gold  Mines  is  attrl-  barrels 


ably  more  than  at  the  end  of  1940.  was  further  activity  this  week,  as  tures  has  also  been  active  on  its  huted  to  the  ore  developments  re-  baj-reis  in  June  this  year.  Produc- 

Tonnage  of  ore  in  reserve  is  not  another  reservation  was  taken  up  behalf.  Ventures  Kamsack  No.  ported  being  obtained  in  hereto-  cement  for  the  seven  a  u 

estimated,  but  the  report  points  out  in  the  territory  east  of  the  army  I  reached  a  depth  of  -3-  fore  unexplored  territory,  A  irew  ^lonths  this  year  totalled  1  586  - 

that  the  untouched  ore  reserves  had  developments  in  Atlee  area.  reports  a  gas  flow  at  -30  ft.  orebody  has  been  discovered  on  the  ^^2  barrels!  against  1  837  225  bar- 

a  length  of  17,122  feet,  an  average  The  holdings  reported  taken  up  Imperial  operations  m  the  pro-  375-foot  level  which  has  Indica-  j.p]g  ^  year  ago  '  Area  , 

width  before  slashing  of  58  inches,  this  week,  in  a  dispatch  from  Ed-  restricted  to  a  single  tlons  of  being  one  of  the  largest  ' _ 

and  aft  average  grade  of  .575  oz.  monton.  were  acquired  under  the  "^*11  abandonment  of  Nor-  and  richest  in  the  mine.  1  .  1  D  a  Armistice 


per  ton.  This  compares  with  a  name  of  Edward  E.  Nott.  of  Cal-  canols  Radvllle  No.  2  at  5,121  ft.  The  ore  was  found  in  foil 
length  of  13,290  feet,  an  average  gary.  and  total  2.367  acres  in  tp.  and  Norcanols  Buffalo  Gap  at  up  drill  indications.  A  cr 
width  of  54  inches,  and  a  grade  of  20-1  w4,  close  to  the  Saskatchewan  5,279  was  coring  at  Aug.  31.  was  driven  south  and  at  12 

.585  oz.  at  June  30,  1940  border  and  north  of  the  Horsham  ¥  ¥  ¥  the  ore  was  encountered,  wi 

Tonnage  milled  during  year  un-  location  well  on  the  Saskatchewan  A  new  location,  appearing  in  the  crosscut  continuing  in  ore  1 
aer  review  is  reported  at  ’OT  698  S'd?-  latest  report  is  that  the  Keesekoose  feet  Average  assay  of 

tons  as  compared  with  388.8‘l0  tons  ^  ¥  ¥  samples  for  the  full  90  fet 

iu  preceding  fiscal  period  and-value  One  of  central  Alberta’s  very  f 57  oz.  per  ton. 


The  ore  was  found  in  following  La  Luz  Reports  A 


border  and  north  of  the  Horsham 
location  well  on  the  Saskatchewan 


and  Norcanols  Buffalo  uap  at  up  drill  indications.  A  crosscut  Aiioeiie. 

5,279  was  coring  at  Aug.  31.  was  driven  south  and  at  127  feet  Onarp  Carnings  Urop  Astoria. 

¥  ¥  ¥  the  ore  waj  encountered,  with  the  ~  “  Aunor  . 

A  new  location,  appearing  in  the  crosscut  continuing  in  ore  for  90  ..  Toronto — La  Luz  Mines  in  which  Bagamac 
latest  report  is  that  the  Keesekoose  feet  Average  assav  of  car  Limited  has  a  substan-  Bankfield 

Syndicate  No.  1  well  in  Isd  4  of  samples  for  the  full  90  feet  ran  interest,  reports  estimated  net  Base  Met 


Ventures,  Limited  has  a  substan 


3f  production  was  down  at  $4,498  -  interesting  wildcat  wells,  the  Wes- 
530  from  $5,540,131.  This  indicat-  reserve  No,  1,  which  will  put  down 
rd  average  recovery  of  $16.80  per  ®  deep  test  in  the  northwestern 
;on  as  against  $16.35  a  ton  year  section  of  the  Sarcee  Indian  Re- 
lefore.  Operating  costs  were  down  serve, due  west  of  Calgary,  was 


One  of  central  Alberta’s  very  5-32-32wl,  but  there  are  no  de-  .57  oz.  per  ton. 

interesting  wildcat  wells,  the  Wes-  I®*!®  ®I  activity.  j - 

reserve  No,  1,  which  will  put  down  ♦  *  *  Overhurden 

a  deep  test  in  the  northwestern  Simpson  Oil  Co  No.  1.  which 

section  of  the  Sarcee  Indian  Re-  'vas  drilling  at  1,800  ft.  in  July  Trenchll 

serve, due  west  of  Calgary,  was  report  has  now  been  carried  to  — 


Overburden  Interferes 

Trenching  At  Aubelle 


ver;.  $400,000  at  $2,224,239,  but  preparations  for  early  2-053  ft,  in  Isd  7  of  p-2S-25w2. 


iveraged  $8.08  a  ton  as  compared  .  v  j  j 

vith  $7.54  a,  ton.  while  taxes  were  Cellar  has  been  dug  and  the 

:bout  $200,000  lower  at  $628,159  sump  ready,  with  every  possibility 
s’et  earnings  after  all  charges  for  erection  of  the  derrick  will 

iscal  year  under  review  were  down  I*'® 

ipproxlmately  $400,000  from  pre-  water  line  is  laid  and  the  road  has 
eding  year  at  $1,521,977  and  were  completed,  so  that  equipment 

Kiual  to  76  cents  a  share  on  out-  location  shortly, 

standing  capital  stock  as  against  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

•  6  cents  a  share  on  year  previous.  Officials  of  Trans  Alberta  s 
r-  «  Twin  River  well  said  that  the  re- 

-Working  Capital  Gain  completed  tests  at  the  well 

Balance  sheet  shows  net  working  had  shown  a  substantial  .gas  flow. 


drilling.  ¥  ¥  ¥  of  Aubelle  Mines.  Belleterre  area. 

Cellar  has  been  dug  and  the  Torch  River  Prospecting  Syndi-  Quebec,  reports  that  recently  dir,- 
sump  ready,  with  every  possibility  cate  No.  1,  which  Is  located  in  Isd  covered  north-south  vein  in  the 
that  erection  of  the  derrick  will  1$  of  32-52-15w2,  was  down  to  western  part  of  the  property,  was 
begin  early  next  week.  Part  of  the  sbout  500  ft.  level,  the  official  re-  trenched  to  show  a  width  of  10 
water  line  is  laid  and  the  road  has  P®*"!  9*i<l-  feet  and  a  length  of  200  feet  when 

been  completed,  so  that  equipment  The  single  currently  drilling  well  heavy  overburden  mitigated  against 
can  go  on  location  shortly.  ®I  Home  Oil,  the  No.  18.  had  set  further  trenching.  A  similar  quartz 

jf,  >1^  7-in.  casing  at  8,370  ft.,  alter  vein  to  the  east  was  uncovered  lor 

Officials  of  Trans  Alberta’s  veaching  lime  at  8,362  this  week.  100  feet  when  heavy  surface  drift 
Twin  River  well  said  that  the  re-  nu  tt  o  r  •  ,  Preveirtcd  further  progress, 

cently  completed  tests  at  the  well  ,  ‘,‘'®  I-^Penal 

haH  ahrtwn  a  siibatankial  vas  flow  ^est  of  Coalspur  1  eported  a  depth 


three  months. 

Production  for  quarter  under  re 


milled  110.898  tons, 
with  104,752  tons. 


Drilling  Started  At 


port  said.  feet  and  a  length  of  200  feet  when  MQIfln  \JOICI  rfOpCITy 

The  single  currently  drilling  well  heavy  overburden  mitigated  against  - 

of  Home  Oil,  the  No.  18.  had  set  further  trenching.  A  similar  quartz  Toro-nto  —  Diamond-drilling  was 
7-in.  casing  at  8,370  ft.,  after  vein  to  the  east  was  uncovered  for  started  during  past  week  by  Adian 
reaching  lime  at  8,362  this  week,  loo  feet  when  heavy  surface  drift  Gold  Mines  on  its  property  in  As- 
¥  ¥  ¥  preveiTtcd  further  progress.  quith  Township,  located  four  fown- 

Drllllng  in  U.Ben.  the  Imperial  Diamond  drilling  will  be  neces-  ships  south  and  west  of  Midlo- 


quith  Township,  located  four  town 
ships  south  and  west  of  Midlo- 


apital  moderately  higher  than  at  it  measured  450.000  c.fT  a  day  6-168  ft.  this  week  end-  occurrences  which  constitti 

■ud  of  preceding  fiscal  year  at  $4,-  and  the  surplus,  after  supply  fuel  ,  ...  .  Quartz  veins  carrying  som 

146,840  ag  compared  with  $4,406.-  needs,  was  making  a  big  flare.  test,  after  acid,  this  week,  alization. 

iS4.  Current  assets  were  relatively  Drilling  was  continuing  after  J^*t®*ta  no.  17  reported  21  bbls.  an  20  hole  is  being  ( 

incljanged  in  total  at  $5,126,274  as  cementing  off  caving,  and  the  last  ^  lOO  feet 

igainst  $5,139,323 — and  on  latest  depth  was  2,725  ft.  t  aau  v  i  T-  ^  point  where  a  core  1 

)alance  sheet,  included  cash  of  $3.-  Crews  are  at  the  company’s  Al-  „  Atnabaslca  field  another  test  g  7  f^^t  grading  $32.34  ] 
199,344  and  $936,455  on  govern-  liance  No.  1  well  near  Antelope  o  ’  recovered  by  No.  19  hole 

nent  bonds — while  current  liabili-  Hills,  and  drilling  has  been  re-  of  3--65- - 

ies  were  down  at  $579,433  from  sumed,  although  no  report  on  “  ..i"  ^  ®  begin  drilling  early  this  Spills  Af  GoMora 
>732,438.  More  significant  figures  depth  has  been  received-  a  a  a  ^  m.  ka-  i* 

n  profit  and  loss  account  and  bal-  ¥  ¥  ¥  .  j  CUT  AAincrsIlZt 


o.uartz  veins  carrying  some  miner¬ 
alization. 


occurrences  which  constitute  strong  Lang  gold  discovery  recently  cre- 


corrtract  is  for  5,000  feet  of  drill- 


¥  ¥  ¥  ' 

In  Athabaska  field  another  test 


No.  20  hole  is  being  drilled  t-o  mg- 
cut  No.  1  vein  lOO  feet  west  of  Funds  for  the 


n  profit  and  loss  account  and  bal- 
ince  sheet  for  past  2  years  are 
;ompared  herewith: 


Hills,  and  drilling  has  been  re- 

sumed.  although  no  report  on  early  this 

depth  has  been  received-  ^  ^ 

1^1  *  ❖ 
Development  on  the  Duke  of 
Windsor’s  EP  Ranch  is  still  re-  ^®'* 


June  .90-  fleeting  on  lease  filing,  and  the  “ 


_ by  the  F.  M.  Connell  and  Jos. 

npille  Af-  McDonough  interests,  through  Lar- 

vrilis  MT  UQiaora  Mines.  Co'.rwest  Exploration 

Cut  Mineralized  Belt  and  Cob-alt  Products. 

3ra  Mines  reports  that  No  Report  Drill  Results 

fAcfInev  fV«A  avfAncirtn  ■  .  _ 


Cet  profit  . 

’er  share  . 

’I'oduetlon  ...... 

Ions  milled  ... 

-er  ton  . . 

Operating  costs 
>st  per  ton  ... 

raxes  . . 

Taxes  per  ton  .. 
Working  capital 


....o  only  two  parcels  taken  up  during  i  rt...  . 

$1,521,977  $1,918, m  the  past  Week  were  in  that  area.  r®y  ^  ^®“  ^®®  It. 


Drilling  down  in  U.Blm.  the  Val- 


5,540131  Otl  and  gas  applications  were  filed 
338.810  in  tp.  16-2  and  16-3  west  5th,  at 
16.3.5  Calgary  office. 


DRlLIilfro  AT  K  AML  AG  footage  261 

Edmonton  —  Seven  diamond  f'f  121  feet 


Communications  do  not  appear  drills  have  been  completed  wlth- 


Goldora  Mines  reports  that  No.  RepOrf  Drill  ReSultS  Francoec 

3  drill  hole,  testing  the  extension  U  ^  ...  Frohishe 

of  the  Obaska  Lake  ore  zone,  has  HCVS  CsdlllaC  Mines  y 

cut  a  belt  of  mineralized  schist  -  Gillies  L 

carrying  quartz  stringers  from  TT.  J.  Hosking.  consulting  engl-  ^ 

footage  261  to  372,  a  core  length  neer  to  Heva  Cadillac  Gold  Mines  Qoi^aie  ' 
of  121  feet.  iu  ibe  Rouyn  area,  reports  Hole  No.  G 

Numerous  gold  assays  were  re-  1  entered  the  main  Cadillac-Malar-  Goodfish 
turned  with  the  best  section  yield-  fic  shear  at  313  feet  and  continued  Qrandorc 


Adds  To  Profitable  Life 


824.179  to  have  been  well  established  yet  out  intersecting  ore  on  the  Aye  funned  with  the  best  section  yield-  ;ic  shear  at  313  feet  and  continuec 

2.43  with  the  Ecusha  wall,  drilling  a  group  between  the  Giant  and  Con  iuK  $10.29  across  two  feet.  Further  iu  it  to  555  feet.  Quartz  and  tour 

4,406,884  test  on  the  Duke  of  Windsor’s  EP  properties  irr  the  Yellowknife  dis-  campling  of  the  core  is  in  progress  maline  with  some  mineralization  g^.' 

“  .  .  to  ascertain  if  an  ore  shoot  is  in-  showed  mixed  up  in  the  shear.  -At  -jjaiij—eji 


Ranch,  but  the  well  is  drilling,  trlct,  F. 


C.  Hewett,  president. 


Report  points  out  that  under  and  reported  925  ft.  early  this  informs  Kamlac  shareholders.  The  Mieaied. 


present  mining  policy  the  mine  is  week, 
being  developed  many  levels  ahead  .  *  ^ 

of  the  bottom  of  active  mining.  Operations  ar- 
This  policy  very  largely  eliminates  rapidly  ait  the  M( 
the  making  of  pillar  ore,  but  means  ^^®-  I  ‘ 

a  much  lower  tonnage  than  In  the  reported. 


Aye  group  and  the  company’s  Kam  No.  4  hole,  pointed  in  the  oppo-  shows  the  rock  to  be  siliclfied  and 
properties,  are  under  option  to  ®^te  direction  to  probe  another  fav-  cut  with  quartz  veins  and  veinlets.  Harker  .  . 


going  ahead  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  orable  structure  in  the  same  zone 


terest  if  production  is  established 


I  A  second  mai'hiwe.  being  oper-  -560  feet  was  lost  from  560  to  565 
ated  jointly  with  East  Sullivan  feet  the  assay  was  $8.85. 

!  Mines  is  cross-sectioning  the  dio-  Despite  the  loss  of  thr« 
rite  dyke  area  along  the  north-  core,  the  section  from  555 
west  boundary  of  the  property.  feet,  or  a  core  length  of 


past,  though  giving  an  even  greater  ^  *  *  - — - — — 

proportional  extension  of  profitable  ^  EAST  CREST  OPTION 

life.  A  L.  Blomfield,  managing  di-  Folding  Mountain,  and  south  of  o,-- nn  - 

rector,  states  that  the  immediate  ‘l»e  Shell  efforts  at  Entrance,  the  _  f/®®* 

picture  would  indicate  a  production  Syndicate  No.  1  well  was 

of  not  over  1,200  tons  daily,  though  dr^LuK  at  577  ft,  the  company  re-  f  ^  ^ 

there  are  many  known  breaks  as  P®rts.^ . . 


instalment  on  100.000  shares  un- 


yet  unexplofed  that  may  influence 
the  future  tonnage. 

Owing  to  the  severe  labor  short¬ 
age,  however,  tonnage  milled  and 
production  for  the  year  just  ended 


Operations  were  resumed  this  der  option  agreement  was  Haras 
week  after  completion  of  a  relce-  t'orp.  Balance,  together  with  Octo- 
mentlng  job  on  surface  pipe.  ber  3  instalment,  has  been  extend- 

ed  for  thirty  days. 

Bata  Petroleums  No.  2  well  in 


Liquidation  This  Month 
Golden  Manitou's  Loan 

Toronto.  —  A  reduction  in  com¬ 
pany’s  bank  loan  by  a  further 
$280,000  has  been  made  by  Golden 
Manitou  Mines  up  to  Sept.  1  in 


Inspiration  Drilling 

On  Parbec  Property 


were  the  lowest  since  1928  A  slight  ^®^®  AUMAQUE  SHARES  TAKEN  UP  Manitou  Mines  up  to  Sept.  1  in  Diamond  drilling  was  scheduled  Uamaque 

increase  in  the  grade  of  ore  test  according  to  the  report  of  Aug-  Toronto— Aumaque  Gold  Mines  1944  and  the  balance  of  $45,000  to  commence  this  week  on  the^prop-  Lgpg  cad 
handled  was  more  than  offset  by  1®  the  Saskatchewan  advises  that  an  additional  10.000  owing  on  this  Government-  Lebel  Oro 

the  increase  in  per-ton  operating  .^^® ebetes  haive  been  taken  up  under  guaranteed  loan  is  expected  to  be  |t  was  announced  offlclalb.  with  . 

costs.  forated  with  40  shots  and  bad  a  option  agreement  with  Harvey  Mar-  P®i<l  off  before  end  of  this  month.  *bo  first  four  holes  having  been  Little  LL 

Albert  Wende.  president,  in  his  vln.  Balance  comprises  option  on  With  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov-  spotted  by  A.  P.  Rogers.  M.E.,  jjacassa .  . 

report,  states  that  it  the  findings  ®*®’  948.244  shares  exercisable  by  Sep-  ernment  exercising  its  option  to  C’shut 

and  reports  of  the  Royal  Comniis-  „  v  1  woii  nn  tha  ten^ber  30.  1945.  Issued  capital  is  take  the  balance  of  concentrates  The  P®Jbec  8round  is  situated  Madsen  RL 

Sion  set  up  by  the  Ontario  Govern-  Veia  \entures  Na  1  well  on  the  2,051.756  shares,  leaving  948,244  n®t  delivered  under  the  company’s  astride  the  main  Cadillac  bieak  and  Malartic  G. 

sr«'p°o:M.r;::  «rsVV[S"w?,  ra.-?  ss'h; 

bebexs  o.tp™  lo»-er  c- 

work  wili  be  requh-ed  in  returning  284  ft.  and  proving  Berens  River  Mines.  Limited,  re-  During  first  six  months  of  this  stated  that  the  surface  drilling  had  MeVittie  . 

WOFK  Will  De  requiiea  m  leiurning  n/M-f  «-ocf  ovloncinn  Vara.  ISni-tE  Alisrilcf  hllllirtn  zxiltnilf  -tt-ao  .  ..  _  r,rr.,-.,fcina-  o-nM.hoar . .  .. 


same  structure  as  Bata  in  Isd  10 
of  36-41-24w3,  is  a  joint  venture 
of  Vera  Oilfields  and  Oil  Ventures, 


drilling  at  284  ft.  and  proving 


BERENS  OUTPUT  LOAVER 
Berens  River  Mines.  Limited,  re¬ 


initial  marketing  contract  by  Sept,  nes  Between  tne  two  groups  oi  Meintyrt 
1,  a  further  6  months  of  production  rlaims  held  by  East  Amphi  Gold  McKenz 

under  this  contract  has  been  Mines.  In  a  report  to  the  company  McLellar 

assured.  early  this  year.  J.  P.  Norrie  McMarni 

During  first  six  months  of  this  stated  that  the  surface  drilling  had  MeVittie 


Stocks — 

Sales 

High 

Low 

Tuesday 

Chang* 

High 

Low 

Aldermac  . 

6.300 

.24 

.23 

.24 

—  \ 

28 

.15 

Ang  Hur  . 

2.625 

7.20 

7.05 

7.20 

8.05 

6.75 

Aquarius  . 

4.000 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

—  15 

1.15 

.55 

Area  , 

2.000 

.23 

.24 

.24 

—  1 

.344 

•  17 

Arjon  .  • 

2.000 

.10»i 

.10 

.104 

-f  1 

.184 

,08 

Armistice. 

8.200 

.33 

.30 

.32 

-i-  5 

.58 

.28 

Aumaque  • 

64.000 

.91 

.77 

.77 

—14 

1.04 

.28 

Aubelle.  . 

189.300 

.61 

.52 

.55 

—  4 

.714 

.39 

Astoria.  . 

29.350 

■  IS^i 

.16 

,16ii 

—  24 

.314 

.0  8  4 

Aunor  .  . 

2,325 

4.10 

3.90 

4.00 

—10 

4  40 

8.20 

Bagamac  . 

4.500 

.14 

.124 

.124 

+  4 

.23 

.114 

Bankfield. 

2.700 

.14  H 

.13 

.144 

+  14 

.24 

.12 

;  Base  Met  . 

16.750 

.14 

.13 

.13 

—  1 

.24  4 

.10 

Bear  Exp  . 

75,623 

1.92 

1.55 

1,57 

—  43 

2.89 

.36 

Beattie  G. 

35.448 

1.90 

1.75 

1.75 

— 1.5 

2  43 

1  70 

Berens  R . 

2,000 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

—  7 

1.50 

60 

Bidgood  K 

141.290 

.30 

.244 

.25 

—  5 

.67 

0  0 

Bobjo  .  . 

17.7000 

.14 

.124 

•  124 

+  24 

.174 

.06  4 

Bonetal.  . 

4.350 

.20 

.19 

.19 

—  2 

.284 

.20 

Bralorne  . 

3.370 

14.50 

14.00 

14.25 

. f 

14.60 

11.50 

Broulan.  . 

15.550 

.88 

.83 

.84 

—  4 

.93 

70 

Buff  Ank  - 

900 

5.80 

5.60 

6.70 

—  15 

6.20 

3.55 

Buff  Canad 

4,500 

.07 

.054 

.07 

4-  1 

.094 

.054 

Bunker  H. 

3.000 

.03is 

.034 

.934 

—  4 

.05 

.03 

Belleterre  . 

3.360 

9.50 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

8.50 

C.  MaKart  . 

SOO 

.77) 

+  5 

.85 

.60 

Cariboo.  . 

4.000 

2.30 

2.05 

2.25 

-r20 

3.20 

1.50 

Castle  Tr. 

605 

1.15 

1.12 

1.12 

—  3 

1.26 

.90 

Cent  Pat  • 

4.300 

2.25 

2.10 

2.14 

—14 

2.50 

1.62 

Cent  Pore 

6,200 

.15 

.134 

.15 

-f  2 

.21 

.08  4 

Chem  Res. 

5.000 

.25 

.23 

.23 

—  2 

.48 

.17 

Ch’rville  . 

12.693 

1  30 

1.20 

1.22 

—  .5 

1.72 

1.18 

Chrom’m  . 

200 

1,50 

—10 

2.00 

1.26 

Coch  Wil  . 

72.262 

2.65 

2  26 

2  59 

-f  12 

2.65 

1  57 

Coin  Lake 

22.988 

.3314 

.31 

.324 

—  1 

.38 

.15  4 

Coniagas  . 

200 

161 

—  9 

1.75 

1.15 

Coniaur’m 

2.230 

1.62 

1.55 

1.55 

—10 

2.20 

1.33 

Cons  Smelt 

S93 

61.00 

47.00 

47.00 

—  2H 

65.25 

38.50 

Conwest.  . 

16.050 

1.50 

1.20 

1.24 

—33 

2.84 

1.15 

Delnite  .  . 

2.290 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

— 10 

1.12 

.70 

Denison.  . 

12.500 

.03 

—  4 

.05 

.024 

Dome .  .  . 

545 

28.00 

26.50 

26  50 

—  14 

31.25 

25.00 

Duquesne . 

8.200 

.23 

.20 

.20 

—  4 

.32 

.09 

East  Mai. 

11,950 

2.55 

2.35 

2.35 

— 15 

2.70 

1.66 

E.  Sulliv  . 

14.600 

.54 

.48  4 

,50 

—  4 

.63 

.47 

F'nbridge  . 

14.670 

6,00 

4  93 

6.00 

-f-20 

6.00 

3.10 

Fed.  Kirk. 

4.700 

.0614 

.044 

.06 

—  4 

.074 

.041^ 

Francoeur 

28,500 

.70 

.65 

.65 

—  6 

.78 

.33 

Frobisher  . 

3.450 

6,30 

5.85 

5.95 

—55 

8,20 

5,80 

Giant  YK. 

9.490 

9.30 

8,35 

8.35 

—85 

10.75 

1  99 

Gillies  L.  . 

16,500 

,11 

.09 

.10 

+  4 

.124 

.05 

God's  L.  . 

10,564 

.37 

.33 

.34 

—  3 

.43 

.164 

Goldale. 

8,600 

.25 

.24 

.25 

—  1 

.38 

.15 

Gold.  Gate 

29.800 

.12>4 

.11 

.12 

+  4 

.18  4 

.074 

Goodfish  . 

14,000 

.051* 

.05 

•05 

+  4 

.07 

.01  4 

Grandoro  . 

3,000 

.ll’z 

.124 

.06  4 

Gunnar  .  . 

6.900 

27 

.254 

.254 

+  1 

.40 

.17 

Hale  Sw.  . 

2.300 

,06^4 

.06 

.06 

—  4 

I.  . 

Halliwell  . 

9,200 

.04 

.03  4 

.034 

+  4 

.064 

.024 

Hallnor  ■  . 

143 

3,20 

-1-25 

3.85 

2  75 

Hard  Roch 

16,700 

.92 

.88 

.88 

—  6 

1.29 

.83 

Harker  .  . 

6.000 

.0  6  »4 

.06 

.06  tj 

—  4 

.09 

.04  4 

Harricana . 

27.700 

.36 

•  31 

.314 

.47 

.31 

Hasaga  .  . 

3.310 

.40 

.39 

.40 

+  4 

.75 

38 

Hollinger  . 

1.175 

12.00 

[1.00 

11.50 

—  4 

13.00 

10.00 

Howey  .  . 

9.300 

.38 

.37 

.37 

—  2 

.42 

.26 

Hudson  B. 

925 

31.00 

29. 75 

30.25 

—  1 

32.00  26.75 

Inspiration 

1.500 

.77 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

.544 

I.  Nickel  . 

1.499 

.33 

.324 

.32  4 

—  4 

.354 

.28 

Jack  Waite 

2.500 

.11 

.09 

.09 

-  24 

.24 

,05 

Jason  M.  . 

5.400 

32  4 

31 

■  32 

4-  1 

.41 

.23 

Kerr  Add. . 

5,980 

10.35  10.00 

[0.00 

—  4 

11.60 

Kirk  Hud. 

5,000 

.68 

_  2 

.80 

.30 

Kirk,  L. 

14.731 

1.12 

1.05 

1.05 

- ,8 

1.20 

.90 

Kirk  Town 

1.000 

.104 

—  24 

.19 

.104 

Labrador  . 

12.225 

2,95 

2,75 

2.75 

— 15 

3.50 

1.51 

L  Dufault 

8.350 

2.00 

1.81 

1  82 

—  17 

2.75 

.SO 

L.  Shore  . 

663 

20.50 

9.35 

9.50 

—  4 

20  85  1 

4.15 

Lamaque  . 

480 

6.20 

6.10 

6  10 

—  .5 

6  75 

5.70 

Lapa  Cad. 

32.000 

.104 

.09 

.094 

—  14 

.15 

.064 

Lebel  Oro. 

2,000 

04 

.06  4 

.02 

Leitch  .  . 

10.250 

1.30 

1.22 

1  25 

—  3 

1.45 

1.03 

Little  LL. 

4,570 

1.28 

1.18 

1.18 

—12 

1.35 

.90 

Macassa .  . 

2.615 

4.40 

4,15 

4  15 

— 20 

4.50 

3.40 

McL  C’shut 

18,650 

2.73 

2  60 

2.60 

—10 

2.75 

2  12 

Madsen  RL 

21.720 

2.35 

2.15 

2.22 

—10 

2.35 

1.60 

Malartic  G. 

9,550 

3.75 

3.55 

3.55 

—15 

4  25 

3.35 

to  a  more  normal  production,  it  is  unitv  field 

hoped  that  when  peace  comes  the  ^  ^ 

mine  may  ®®®n  ®friye  at  a  more  B„j,jo  Mines  continues 

balanced  and  e  flcient  operation.  Saskatchewan  produc 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  spudding  of  a  new 

It  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 

drifting  operations  on  the  lower  ———————— 

levels  for  the  most  part  to  the  main  ^  ■ 

leads  of  the  vein  Subsidiary  veins  V^TUClO 

end  branching  fractures  remain 

largely  untested  except  by  diamond  . 

drilling.  Many  of  the  drill  holes  cut 

material  of  ore  grade  and  some  of 

these  occurrences  when  opened  by  (Supplied  by 

drifting  will  undoubtedly  contain  xtroev  FnHtnp- 
mineable  orebodies.  Most  of  the 
mine  is  now  working  only  one  shift 

per  day  and  many  working  places  „ 

which  normally  would  be  in  pro-  Average  L.S. 

duction  are  forced  to  remain  idle.  S^me  Week  Last  lear  .. 

There  was  a  gratifying  decrease  , 
in  severe  bursting  last  year.  Only  Increase  Over  Last  Yei 
one  heavy  burst  was  recorded,  and 
it  occurred  in  old  workings  away  „  .  ,  _ 


up  northwest  extension  of  Vera-  ports  August  bullion  output  was  year,  production  value  was  $1,007,-  outlined  two  promising  gold-bear-  MeWatters' 
Unity  field.  649  ounces  of  gold  and  20,833  'ssy  ’^-ith  an  operating  profit  of  ing  zones.  A  third  zone  was  also  mli.  corp 

¥  ¥  ¥  ounces  of  silver,  having  an  estimat-  »oir  9s=;  after  aii  intpi-esf  and  head  indicated.  vinneta 


¥  ¥  ¥  ounces  of  silver,  having  an  estimat-  J3i5_285  after  all  interest  and  head  indicated.  Moneta. 

Bobjo  Mines  continues  its  search  ed  value  of  $35,175.  This  compares  expenses  but  before  depreciation  The  company  is  well  financed  for  xegus 
for  Saskatchewan  production  with  With  $36,739  in  July  and  $65,454  nominal  taxes  (the  company  the  program  of  drilling  which  is  to  \ipissing 

the  spudding  of  a  new  well  in  in  August,  1943.  ,  metal  producer!.  This  be  undertaken  and  contract  for  the  Xoranda 


Crude  Oil  Production 

UNITED  STATES 

(Supplied  by  Parkinson,  Joncas  &  Co.  Ltd.) 


$825,047  and  operating  profit  of  tion  Mining  &  Development  Co. 

$282,709  the  first  six  months  of - - 

1943.  When  bank  loan  is  completely  PACIFIC  OIL  OPTION.S 

i  liquidated,  there  will  be  only  the  Pacific  Oil  &  Refinery  advi: 


Sept.  2 
Crude  Oil 
Barrels 
4.648.800 
4,244,850 


Aug.  26 
Crude  Oil 
Barrels 
4,673,050 


Dally  Av.  JJ 

Decrease 
Barrels  Arncour 
24.250  Acordia 


UNLISTED  MINES 


Increase  Over  Last  Year 


from  current  stoping  operations.  Total  Production  January  1— September  2.  1944  . 

The  efforts  of  the  safety  depart-  P®'*®^  '®®‘’  .  975.900.200 

ment  are  reflected  in  the  lowered  ,  t  ioa  ahc  oca  •<«*>.■• 

accident  rate  for  the  year.  In  1943  Incease  over  Last  A  ear  .  130,095.350  Cl.f.nn.is^ 

IS' . 

mine  in  Fannda  T.akp  Shnvo  wac  Crude  Oil  StOCkS  AugUSt  19,  1944  .  «23,040,000  Oona  Pat 


Albany  River  10  18  New  Hil 
Amal.  Kirk.  37  39  '  Norbeau 
Barber  Lard.  4  6  ,  Xorwln 

Beresford  3  • .  Northland 
Bilmac  2  '  Oklend 

Brock  14  16  Obalskl 

Calder  Bous.  7  9  Opemiska 

Century  9ti  13  Oriole 
Cainlaren  19  13  |  Orpit 
Can.  Pandora  . .  2  Ussian 

Cap.  Rouyn  1  i  Pan  t^an 

Clicmiiiis  18  ..  i  Polaris 


3  .Nat.  Malartic  36  38  agreement  has  hi 
i  7x  si  with  Meldrum  J. 


mine  in  Canada,  Lake  Shore  was 
in  sixth  place. 


Decrease  for  Week 


New  Blondor  Veins  Crude  Oil  stocks  One  Year  Ago 

Provide  Good  Values 

_  Gasoline  Stocks  August  26,  1944 

J.  P.  Norrie.  general  manager  of  Gasoline  Stocks  August  19.  1944 


223,040,000  i)„„a  Pat. 

- - Die  tore 

109,000  Bubuisson 
Elmos 


1  ;  Pan  »;an.  7 

18  ..  Polaris 

5  . .  Pontiac  16 

17  22  Presdor  4 

21  25  Privateer  43 

la  7  '  Pascalis  42 

. .  2  Pelangio  6 

:U  37  Pore.  C  U  ..$’25 

. .  3  t*ore.  Lake 


2  35c  and  up.  Issued  capital  is  1,759,- 
105  shares,  leaving  1,240,895  un- 
jl)  issued. 

4 - 

4u  Sepha  Mines  Planning 
I;  Diamond  Drill  Program 


Fleming  4  6  Oue.  Manitou  j  j  ‘n  a  *  -i 

Crude  Oil  Stocks  One  Year  Ago . .  .  236,170,000  (ioid  Froniifr  9  u  uahu  Lake  2  4  diamond  drills  to  go  down  1. 


Blondor  Quebec  Mines,  reports 

Jhat  five  samples  from  the  three  Decrease  for  \\eek  . . 

lew  veins  recently  found  yielded  ^  ^  . 

lvalues  from  $4.25  to  $9.26,.  and  Gasoline  Stocks  One  Aear  Ago 

idds  that  they  offer  definite 

iromlse  of  providing  ore  values.  C 

Two  of  the  new  vein  structures 
ire  located  400  and  SOO  ft  south  of 

he  original  high-grade  vein  sys-  Week  Ending  August  28,  1944 
em.  The  other  is  4,500  ft  to  the  IVeek  Ending  August  21,  1944 
lorthwest. 

A  diamond  drill  program  has  Dally  Average  Increase  - 

tegun  to  test  the  high-grade  vein 

lystem  at  depth.  Daily  Average  Prod.  Same  Wee 


Gasoline  Stocks  One  A^'ear  Ago 


Week  Ending  August  28,  1944 


liordon  Lcbel  . .  2  Red  Gold 

80,740,000  Hiawatha  3  •;  |  Ra»d  ^lal, 

ei  ecA  AAA  Ho.vle  12  14  Routhicr 

81,850,000  Hugh  Pam  14  16  |  Raymond 

- Hutch  Luke  2  . .  Senorc 

1  110  000  Kenrifia  ..  6  Shenango 

_ ’  Kienna  6  . .  '  shcn.aiigo  new 

m,  AAA  AAA  Kewagama  9  11  Sheldon 

71.636.000  Kirk.  Gate  .5  Skyimer 

Lake  Rowan  5  7  South  Keora 

I.ake  Geneva  5  7  St.  Pierre 

Lardego  1  2  Stadarona 

Daily  Aver,  j  I.owery  Pete  .36  41  Sutton 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomas,  president 
* !  and  manager  of  Sepha,  also  ad- 


Dufault  IMines. 


Dally  Average  Increase 


Daily  Average  Prod.  Same  Week  Last  Vear 


Crude  Oil  !  McEarlane  2  ,  Thom.  Cad. 

94  469  I  Magnet  Lake  .3  i  Tonawanda 
az'aza  I  Magnet  Cons.  32  .35  Virita 
24,Z4b  j  Margaret  RL  .3  .  ,  Walker  Pat. 
■' '  —  Martin  B.  6  7  Winoga 

216  iMatach.  Con.  31  31  Westwood 

_ :  Moffalf  Hall  3  4  Woco 

AA  AA.  1  Mooshla  ..  3  Yama 


Township. 


out  some  exploration. 


McIntyre  . 

430 

62.50 

61.50 

61.50 

63.00 

65.50 

McKenz  R. 

10,555 

145 

1.36 

1.36 

—  9 

1.68 

1.34 

McLellan  . 

3,000 

.04 

+  4 

.05% 

.03% 

McMarmac 

26.200 

.1C 

.14 

.14 

-f  24 

.55 

.15 

MeVittie  . 

19,368 

.28 

.24 

.24 

—  6 

.46 

.07 

MeWatters 

14.400 

.30 

.25 

.294 

+  24 

.404 

.15 

5Iin.  Corp  . 

3.700 

2.00 

1.91 

2.00 

+  2 

2.15 

1.75 

Moneta.  . 

12.100 

.68 

.61 

.62 

+  6 

.99 

.36 

Negus  .  . 

74.275 

1.44 

1.06 

112 

—32 

2.17 

.594 

Nipissing  . 

960 

2.27 

2.25 

2  27 

—13 

2. SO 

1.89 

Noranda .  . 

1.122 

57.75 

57.13 

57.15 

+  14 

60.50 

48.25 

Normetal  . 

13.486 

•  65 

.61 

.63 

—  2 

,87 

.50 

N.  Can,  . 

10,200 

.82 

.73 

.77 

—18 

1.02 

.45 

O’Brien.  . 

27,965 

3.30 

2.60 

2.60 

— 75 

4.50 

1.37 

Omega  .  . 

9.534 

.33 

.31 

.32 

—  1 

.53 

.2.54 

Pamour.  . 

6,836 

1.30 

126 

1.29 

—  6 

1.50 

1.15 

Pandwa  C. 

4,269 

.12 

.12 

.12 

. 

.144 

.0  7 

Parian.  M. 

39,500 

.09 

.0  7 

.07 

—  1 

.09 

.034 

Paymaster. 

15,120 

.38 

.36 

.36 

—  24 

.444 

,28 

O'Leary.  . 

3 .5 , 6  0  0 

.24 

.204 

23 

—  14 

.32 

.204 

Perron  .  . 

4,500 

1.18 

1.10 

1.10 

—  5 

1.35 

.83 

Pickle  Cr. . 

3,363 

2.90 

2.71 

2.71 

—19 

3.05 

1  84 

Pioneer. 

4,550 

4.20 

4,00 

4.00 

—20 

4.50 

2.08 

Powell  R.. 

6.100 

1.12 

.99 

.99 

—  3 

1.73 

1.00 

Preston  .  . 

6.172 

2.75 

2  65 

2.65 

—10 

2.92 

2.32 

Queenston . 

7.850 

1.06 

.95 

.95 

— 10 

1.25 

.75 

Quemont  . 

7,100 

.20 

.164 

.17 

—  1 

.64 

.11^4 

Reno  G.  .  ■ 

16,000 

.054 

,05 

.05 

—  4 

.06 

.04 

Purdy  Mica 

7. 500 

.344 

.3:1 

.34 

—  1 

.44 

.31 

Roche  LL  . 

41,300 

.17 

.134 

.134 

—  3% 

.21 

.07 

St.  .•Viith  . 

11.000 

.034 

.03 

.03% 

+  % 

.05 

.03 

Senator  R. 

13.200 

.39 

.37 

.37 

—  3 

.50 

Sheep  Cr  . 

2.500 

1,10 

1.00 

1.09 

+  4 

1.10 

.90 

Sherritt  G. 

6,618 

.73 

.71 

.71 

—  3 

.92 

.65 

Siscoe  G.  . 

25,900 

.84 

.76 

.80 

1.25 

.42 

Sladen  Mai 

7.100 

,56 

.5  2 

•  52 

—  3 

.77 

.52 

Springer  S. 

7,400 

1.28 

1.20 

1.20 

—  8 

1.70 

.65 

Steep  Rock 

40,665 

4.05 

3.65 

3.65 

—40 

4.40 

2.04 

Sturgeon  R 

2.500 

.25 

•  23 

.23 

—  1 

27 

.15 

Sud  Cont.  . 

5.500 

.064 

.06 

.06  4 

+  4 

.074 

.04  4' 

Sullivan.  . 

13,000 

1.65 

1.57 

1.60 

—  6 

1.94 

1.57 

Svlvanite  . 

1.9.50 

2.80 

2  77 

2  80 

+  3 

2.90 

1.96 

Teck-H..  . 

5,480 

3.90 

3.70 

3.70 

—  10 

4.00 

3.20 

Th-Lund  . 

14,000 

.51 

.43 

.43 

—  4 

.79 

.38 

Toburn  .  . 

SOO 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

^  5 

1.15 

.90 

Towagmac 

2.700 

.26 

.25 

.25% 

—  3% 

.33 

Trans  Res. 

12.200 

7.5 

.66 

.66 

--14 

,95 

.40 

Uchi  Bonds. 

1.000 

.35 

.35 

.29 

Upper  Can 

12.375 

2.83 

2  63 

2  68 

—  7 

2.78 

1.96 

Ventures  . 

4.353 

12.25 

1115 

11.15 

—  4 

13.50 

6.00 

Waite  Am. 

5.190 

5  10 

4.85 

4.85 

—25 

6  45 

4.50 

Wasa  Lake 

220.500 

.82 

.70 

.79 

.92 

.60 

Wilts  Cogh 

18.700 

.08 

.0  7 

.07% 

.20 

.04 

Wr  -Harg . 

2.435 

4.20 

3  95 

3.95 

—25 

4.50 

2.95 

West  Mai. 

57.800 

2.00 

1.85 

1.94 

+  4 

2.00 

.97 

Osisko  L. . 

1,500 

.27 

.23 

.23 

—  5 

.49 

■  15 

Pend  Ore  . 

2.800 

1.38 

1.25 

1.25 

—15 

1.72 

1.25 

Temisk  M. 

5,000 

.08 

>■  ; 

.11 

.08 

10. 
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GERMAN  ROUT  A 
FACTOR  IN  FARM 
REHABILITATION 


OttaMra  Source  See  Reduction 
In  Europe’s  Requirements 
Of  Food  Supplies 

DAMAGE  LESS  SERIOUS 


Ottawa — Rapid  progress  of  Allied 
Armies  through  the  rich  farming 
districts  of  France,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  is  likely  to  force 
S’  writing  down  of  the  livestock 
breeding  herds  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  rehabilitation  requirements 
of  liberated  nations,  according  to 
official  sources  here. 

The  plans  for  farm  rehabilitation 
had  been  largely  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  what  the  Germans 
could  not  take  with  them  they 
would  destroy.  Although  there  have 
been  reports  of  wanton  destruction 
of  livestock,  even  down  to  chickens, 
the  very  speed  of  the  Allied  ad¬ 
vance  has  prevented  the  Germans 
causing  the  devastation  they  would 
have  achieved  had  every  mile  been 
contested. 

Canadian  authorities  engaged  in 
providing  food  supplies  for  Allied 
nations  said  there  certainly  could 
be  no  relaxation  in  food  production 
In  face  of  the  present  war  situation. 
They  said  the  reduced  estimates  of 
what  Europe  would  require  must 
apply  to  the  rehabilitation  period, 
possibly  spread  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  relief  needs  of  liberated 
nations  still  are  great  and  urgent 
and  will  continue  so  until  labor  and 
equipment  are  fully  restored  to 
Europe's  farms. 

As  Allied  forces  speed  north  and 
soon  may  reach  Denmark,  officials 
said  that  recent  reports  indicated 
the  Germans  had  largely  maintain¬ 
ed  the  hog  population  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  used  to  provide  a  major 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  bac- 
oh  requirements.  Since  the  war  be¬ 
gun.  the  United  Kingdom  has  look¬ 
ed  more  and  more  to  Canada  for 
bacon  and  the  quality  of  this  Cana¬ 
dian  product  has  been  maintained 
with  an  eye  to  holding  this  market 
after  the  war. 

Seek  Long-Term  Contract 
In  recent  years  Canada  has 
sought  long-term  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  to 
safeguard  producers  against  a  sud¬ 
den  falling-off  in  prices.  A  two- 
year  bacon  contract  w’ith  the  United 
Kingdom  now  is  being  met  and  a 
further  extension  of  two  years  has 
been  under  discussion. 

It  is  pointed  out  here  that,  on 
the  eastern  front,  the  Germans  have 
been  cleared  from  the  Ukraine  for 
a  year  and  this  rich  agricultural 
region  either  is  back  in  production 
now  or  will  be  soon.  Roumania, 
which  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Al¬ 
lies  a  few  days  ago,  is  a  major  pro¬ 
ducer  of  agricultural  supplies  and 
p'rbbably  will  be  able  to  provide 
food  stocks  which  have  been  going 
to  Germany. 

Although  Canada  has  been  press¬ 
ed  to  meet  contract  requirements 
for  some  food  products,  she  still 
has  some  surpluses  she  would  like 
als  for  feed  purposes,  wheat  sup- 
to  sell  in  spite  of  heavy  withdraw- 
plies  are  far  in  excess  of  Canadian 
needs  with  the  prospect  that  the 
United  States,  with  a  bumper  crop, 
will  not  import  as  much  of  this 
grain  in  the  present  crop  year. 

Overseas  wheat  shipments  have 
shown  no  spectacular  gain  in  the 
last  year  although  European  relief 
needs  have  been  on  the  increase  as 
new  territory  has  been  liberated. 

The  Canadian  farmer,  it  is  em¬ 
phasized.  was  able  to  maintain 
peak  production  in  foods  now  re¬ 
quired  overseas  with  the  assurance 
he  would  not  suffer  price  losses 
should  the  war  end  suddenly.  Pro¬ 
tection  has  been  given  him  by  an 
act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
parliament  providing  for  stabiliza 
tion  of  farm  prices,  purchase  of 
stable  products  at  approved  prices 
and  other  measures  to  guard 
against  disruption  of  the  farm 
economy  through  the  1-ss  of  mar¬ 
kets. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


ment  after  the  war  ends  is  made 
clear  in  an  article  written  for  this 
issue  of  The  Financial  Times  by  J. 
C.  Macfarlane,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  Standing  and  special  com 
mittees,  both  national  and  local, 
are  and  have  been  studying  the 
problems  of  demobilization,  term¬ 
ination  of  war  contracts,  renegotia¬ 
tion  of  contracts,  taxation,  export 
trade,  export  credits  insurance, 
foreign  exchange  control  and  oth¬ 
er  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  The  aim  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  Mr.  Macfarlane  empha¬ 
sizes,  in  studying  the  entire  range 
of  post-war  questions,  is  to  re-es¬ 
tablish  former  employees  now  in 
the  services  and  to  provide  jobs  for 
all,  so  far  as  that  objective  can  be 
achieved.  Fbr  some  months  now  a 
committee  of  the  C.M.A.  has  been 
working  with  the  Department  of 
.Munitions  and  Supply  in  regard  to 
the  termination  of  war  contracts. 
Such  questions  as  government  con¬ 
trol  of  w’ages  and  movement  of  la¬ 
bor  and  legislation  for  collective 
bargaining  and  conciliation  of  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes  are  also  being 
studied. 

Taxation  Relief  Sought 
To  Provide  Capital 

Taxation  has  been  receiving  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  committees  which  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  desirability  of 
building  up  industrial  reserves  to 
make  working  capital  available  so 
that  plants  may  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  a  maximum  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  government  has  been 
asked  to  extend  the  period  over 
which  profits  for  taxation  purposes 
may  be  averaged,  that  taxes  on 
corporations  should  be  reduced 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  com¬ 
plete  abolition,  as  in  effect  is  the 
case  in  England,  and  other  changes 
to  facilitate  post-war  conversion 
and  expansion. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  emphasizes  that 
many  manufacturers  already  have 
in  hand  complete  conversion  and 
post-war  plans  to  be  effectively 
available  when  hostilities  end  and 
that  they  are  all  conscious  of  the 
Importance  of  preventing  or  lessen¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost  any  lag  between 
the  manufacture  of  war  and  civil¬ 
ian  goods. 


reported  at  the  same  date  last  sum¬ 
mer,  but  is  otherwise  the  smallest 
advance  at  July  1  in  the  war  period. 

Expansion  in  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  first  of  July  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rise  in  the  weekly 
salaries  and  wages  distributed  in 
the  eight  leading  industries  these 
advanced  from  $.t7.960.556  in  the 
last  report  to  $58,783,879,  or  by 
1.4  per  cent.  Various  circumstances 
combined  to  produce  the  relatively 
smaller  increase  in  the  payrolls 
than  in  employment,  notably  the 
general  observance  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Day  holiday.  The  weekly  aver¬ 
age  per  employee  was  $31.71,  being 
nine  cents  lower  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  but  74  cents  higher 
than  at  July  1,  1943. 

The  latest  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  raised  the  index  number,  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  1926  average  as  100, 
from  180.5  at  June  1  to  183.5  at 
July  1;  it  W’as  then  fractionally 
lower  than  that  of  183.7  reported 
at  the  same  date  of  last  year,  the 
maximum  for  Julyl.  After  adjust¬ 
ment  for  seasonal  variation,  the  in¬ 
dex  number  showed  a  slight  de¬ 
cline,  falling  from  180.5  at  June  1 
to  180.0  at  July  1. 


$14,673,080.  Reports  were  received 
from  54  of  the  58  original  munici¬ 
palities  and  show  a  value  of  $9,- 
478,968  for  July.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  revised  value  of  June  includes 
58  returns  and  is  $10,519,893  while 
the  July  1943  value  was  $7,872,- 
172. 

The  total  value  of  permits  is¬ 
sued  by  all  municipalities  during 
the  seven  elapsed  months  of  this 
year  is  $76,374,548.  The  value  of 
the  58  municipalities  for  the  same 
period  is  $56,193,341,  while  their 
corresponding  value  in  1943  was 
$34,494,071.  During  the  month  of 
July  new  construction  of  all  types 
amounted  to  76.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  value,  while  the  percentage  of 
new  residential  construction  was 
51.8. 


Carloadings  at  High 
Point  for  the  Year 

Carloadings  for  the  week  ended 
September  2  increased  to  73,136 
cars,  the  highest  weekly  total 
reached  this  year,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reports.  The 
most  recent  figure  compared  with 
72.595  cars  in  the  previous  week 
and  69,796  cars  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year.  The  index  was 
132.3  for  the  week,  141.1  in-  the 
previous  week  and  119.9  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1943. 

The  cumulative  total  to  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1944,  amounted  to  2,- 
429,736  and  compared  with  2.- 
270,026  in  the  corresponding  per¬ 
iod  of  1943  and  with  2,242,341  in 
the  same  period  of  1942. 


In 


Seasonal  Increase  in 
Industrial  Employment 

In  conformity  with  the  movement 
invariably  indicated  at  July  1  in 
the  years  since  1920,  there  was 
considerabie  expansion  in  industri¬ 
al  employment  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  the  14,668  co-operating 
employers  Increased  their  working 
forces  to  1,853,618  from  1,822,413 
at  June  1.  or  by  31.205.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  1.7  per  cent  exceeds  that 


Wheat  in  Store 
Now  288,892,000  Bus. 

Stocks  of  Canadian  wheat 
store  or  in  transit  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  at  midnight  on  August  31 
amounted  to  288,892,548  bushels, 
a  decrease  of  96,230.610  bushels 
from  the  total  iir  store  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  of  last  year. 
Stocks  this  year  included  266.401,- 
563  bushels  in  Canadian  positions 
and  22,490,98,  in  United  States 
positions. 

Deliveries  of  wheat  from  the 
farms  in  the  three  Prairie  Prov 
inces  during  the  week  ended  Au 
gust  31  totalled  5.917,568  bush 
els  compared  with  4,687,547  in  the 
previous  week.  During  the  first 
full  month  of  the  crop  year  1944 
45  deliveries  from  the  farms  to 
tailed  14,691,480  bushels  com 
pared  with  15,487,081  in  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  crop  year. 


Building  Permits  Well 
Up  For  Seven  Months 

The  July  report  of  Building  Per 
mits  recorded  by  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics,  included  returns 
from  182  of  the  204  municipalities 
in  Canada  which  have  systems  for 
issuing  such  permits.  The  total 
value  of  permits  reported  is  $12, 
878.145.  Revised  values  for  the 
month  of  June  include  returns  from 
203  municipalities  and  aggregate 


Sfream  Flow  Condifions 
During  August  Mixed 

Ottawa  —  The  Dominion  Water 
and  Power  Bureau  of  the  Resources 
Department  reports  that  stream 
flow  conditions  showed  a  “mixed 
pattern"  in  Canada  during  August. 

The  Bureau  said  flow  was  nor¬ 
mal  or  above  normal  throughout 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Ontario,  central  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  north  central  and  north¬ 
eastern  Quebec  but  subnormal  else¬ 
where  in  the  Dominion  with  con¬ 
ditions  particularly  deficient  in 
Nova  Scotia,  southern  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  southern  Quebec. 

Flow  of  21  representative  rivers 
averaged  88  per  cent  against  an 
average  of  84  in  July. 

Except  on  the  Winnipeg  River 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  where 
flood  conditions  prevailed  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  lake  reservoirs  are  full, 
reserves  of  water  in  storage  re¬ 
mained  below  average  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  power  rivers  in  others  parts 
of  Canada.  Generous  autumn  rains 
are  needed  to  add  to  these  reserves 
before  winter. 

Percentage  of  normal  for  repre¬ 
sentative  rivers  follow:  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia — St.  Mary  32,  Lahave  33;  New 
Brunswick — Lepreau  22,  St.  John 
88;  Quebec  —  Outardes  134,  St. 
Francois  40,  St.  Maurice  105,  Har- 
ricana  77;  Ontario — .Moira  81,  Sau- 
geen  86,  North  Magnanatawan  79, 
Aux  Sables  71,  Misslnaibi  86,  Eng¬ 
lish  155;  Manitoba  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan— Assiniboine  220;  Alberta  — 
Bow  99,  North  Saskatchewan  132; 
British  Columbia  —  Kootenay  73, 
Bridge  80,  North  Thompson  105, 
Campbell  60. 


Canadian  Business  Index 


BEEKEEPERS  IN  QUEBEC 
Quebec — Some  5,400  beekeepers 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  last  year, 
having  79,270  colonies,  produced 
4,206,900  pounds  of  honey  valued 
at, 1.676,700.  With  wax  added,  the 
valve  was  $704,500. 


FINANCIAI— D.B.S. 

Bank  Debits — 7  months  . 

Chartered  Banks — July  31st — 

Demand  Deposits  . 

havings  Deposits  . 

Current  Loans  . 

DO.MIMUN  FINANCE— 

Total  Revenues  . . . 2  mos. 

Ordinary  Expenditures  . 2  mos. 

War  Expenditures  . 2  mos. 

National  Income  . 2  mos. 

BCSINESS  CONDITIONS— D.B.C. 

General  Economic  Situntion — 

Index  of  Physical  Volume  of  Business 

5  months  .  1935-9  equal  100 

Index  of  industrial  production 

5  months  .  1935-9  equal  100 

Production  and  General  Business- 
Mineral  Production — 

5  months  .  1935-9  equal  100 

Gold — 5  months  .  Fine  Ozs. 

Coal — 5  months  .  Tons 

Mfg.  Production— 

5  months  .  19.35-9  equal  100 

Flour  Production— 4  months . Bbis. 

Cattle  Slaughtering — 5  months .  No. 

Hog  Slaughtering— 5  months . No. 

Cigarettes  released — 5  months . No. 

Cigars  released — 5  months . No. 

Leather  Boots  &  Shoes— 4  months.. Prs 
Raw  Cotton  Consumption — 5  mos.  ..Lbs 

Newsprint  Production — 5  months _ Tons 

Steel  Ingot  Prod. — 7  months.. Long  Tons 

Pig  Iron  Prod. — 5  months _ Long  Tons 

Contracts  .V warded — 5  months  . $ 

Bldg.  Permits,  .58  Munic. — 5  mos . $ 

Elec.  Power  Output — 7  months. ..  .kw.h. 

INTERNAL  TR.4DE — D.B.S. 

Wholesale  Sales — 4  months.  .19.35-9  equal  109 

lletail  Sales — 4  months  . 1935-equal  100 

PRICES- D.B.S. 

Wholesale  Price— May . 1926-equal  100 

Cost  of  Living — May  . 1935-9  equal  100 

Index  Com.  Stocks— May  ..  .1935-9  equal  100 
Index  Bond  Vields—JIay  .1935-39  equal  100 

GRAIN  STATISTICS— Biisbela-D.B.S. 

Wheat  in  Store — Aug.  31  . 

EMPLUYMENT— D.B.S. 

May  average  unadjusted — 

General  Index  .  1926  equal  100 

Manufacturing  . 

Logging  . 

Mining  . 

Construction  . 

Trade  . 


rRANSPORTATION— D.B.S. 
Railway  Car  Loadings — 

Cars  . 


1944  1943 

$  % 

34,460,000,000  29,873,000,000 

1,818,939,457  1,476,063,484 
2, 264, .527,106  1.82,5.7.50,.365 
1,024,112,977  1,133,154,482 

447,190,985  382,908,371 

102.988.038  84,329,243 

372,567,249  41.3,072,448 

3,710,000,000  3,364,000,000 


242.4 

274.3 


250.8 

1,295,115 


230.7 

266.7 


238.0 

1,619,493 


297.2 

8,344,742 

763,370 

4,456.416 

4,592,278,797 

8.3,661,482 

10,140,191 

72,046.746 

1.2.33.57.5 

1.747,001 

787.624 

113.421,700 

3.5.794,.589 

23,678,493,000 


170.6 
153.4 

102.7 
119.0 

80.8 

97J 


289.4 

8,204,158 

622,013 

2,740,710 

4,766,022,332 

83.677,248 

9.764,149 

80,339,205 

1.185,823 

1,749,661 

719,900 

81,648,100 

20,633.620 

23,085,919,000 


155.8 

144.4 

98.3 

117.4 
80.1 
97.9 


Change 

% 

+  15.4 

-I-  23.2 
-f  24.3 

—  9.6 

+  16.8 
-f-  22.1 

—  9.8 
+  10.3 


+  8.1 
■f  a.8 


+  5.4 
—  20.0 


-t-  2.7 
+  1.7 
•4-  22.7 
•f  62.6 

—  3.6 

—  0.02 
+  3.9 

—  10.3 

+  4.0 

—  0.15 
+  9.4 
-4-  41.4 
-f  73.5 
+  2.6 


-4-  9.5 
+  6.2 


288,892,548  385,123.158  —  25.0 


181.9 

225.8 
241.2 

157.9 
90.2 

161.6 


181.0 

222.5 

207.3 
160.9 
123.0 

133.4 


4-  0.5 
+  1.5 
+  16.4 

—  1.9 

—  26.7 
+  5.3 


Cars 


RAILWAY  EARNINGS— C.  N.  B. 
Month  of  July 

Operating  Revenues  . 

Operating  Expenses  . 


Net  Revenues  . 

Seven  Months— 

Operating  Revenues 
Operating  Expenses 


Week  to  Sept.  2  Week  ago  Tear  ago 
73,136  72,595  69,796 

Cum.  to  Sept.  2  Year  ago  2  years  ago 
..  2,429,736  2,270,026  2,242,341 

1944  1943  Changa 

$  $  $ 
.38,481.000  39,8.32,000  _  1.. 351 ,000 

29,739.000  31,136,000  —  1,397,000 


Net  Revenue  . 

P.  R. — July 
Operating  Revenues 
Operating  Expenses 

Net  Revenue  . 


Seven  Months— 

Operating  Revenues 
Operating  Expenses 


8.742,000 

8.696,000 

■f  46,000 

252.060,000 

202,335.000 

250,316,000 

196,685,000 

4-  1,744,000 
5,650,000 

49.725,000 

53,631,000 

—  3,906,000 

27.316,122 

23,656,632 

26.642..582 

22,712,535 

-f  673.540 
-h  944,097 

3,659,490 

3,930,047 

—  270,557 

181.891,177 

155,551,272 

162,874,113 

137.740,904 

-t-19, 017,064 
+17.810,368 

26,339,905 

25,133,209 

+  1,206,696 

MercIiaiMlising  Volume 
Continues  at  High  Level 

Wholesale  trading  in  July  in¬ 
creased  four  per  cent  over  the  dol¬ 
lar  value  qf  business  transacted  In 
the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  the  unadjusted  index  number 
on  the  base  1935-1939 — 100  rising 
to  179.6  from  173.2.  Cumulative 
sales  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  current  year  recorded  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  of  1943. 

Conforming  with  the  June  pat¬ 
tern  of  trading.  British  Columbia 
reported  a  decline  from  the  1943 
sales  position,  July  sales  decreasing 
by  lour  per  cent  compared  with 
July,  19  43.  Increases  recorded  in 
the  other  economic  divisions  of  the 
country  follow:  Marltlmes,  one  per 
cent;  Quebec,  three  per  cent;  On¬ 
tario,  four  per  cent;  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces,  eight  per  cent. 

The  dollar  value  of  consumer 
purchasing  was  practically  unchang¬ 
ed  in  July  this  year  compared  with 
last  and  was  down  16  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  June.  The  general  in¬ 
dex  of  retail  sales  on  the  base, 
1935-1939  =  100.  stands  at  148.8 
for  July,  176.5  for  June  and  147.8 
for  July,  1943.  Sales  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1944  averaged  6.6 
per  cent  above  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943. 


ume  are  expected  in  event  of  an 
armistice  in  Europe,  not  only 
consumers  b'ut  by  jobbers  as  well 
Some  products  will  suffer  less  than 
others,  sheets  for  example,  espe 
dally  galvanized  In  which  there 
has  been  no  accumulation  and  for 
which  considerable  civilian  demand 
has  been  developed  for  light 
building  constructlotr." 

The  magazine  saya  postwar  r|.- 
duction  in  steel  demand  for  arma 
ment  haa  been  set  at  40  per  cent 
providing  production  capacity  for 
civilian  steel. 

Steel  operations  in  the  United 
States  decliired  one-half  point 
96  per  cent  of  capacity  last  week 


Steel  Buyers  Are 
Cautious  on  Future 

Deterred  by  uncertainty,  steel 
consumers  are  cautious  in  future 
commitments,  says  the  magazine 
Steel. 

“Buying  is  irregular  and  future 
deliveries  on  most  products  appear 
to  be  easing,”  the  publication  ob¬ 
serves.  “At  least  they  have  no 
marked  advance  recently.  Even  in 
sheets,  the  most  deferred  of  all 
major  products,  there  has  been 
some  letdown,  some  producers  now 
being  able  to  offer  deliveries  in 
December;  against  first  quarter  re¬ 
cently, 

“Cancellations  in  substantial  vol¬ 


Veterans  Seeking 
High-Grade  Land 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

young  soldier,  sailor  or  airman 
can’t  find  anything  like  the 
necessary  $16,000  to  take  on 
these  high  class  farms. 

*  *  * 

Against  that,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  Legion  members  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  advances  enough  money, 
under  the  act,  to  let  them  buy 
farms  in  the  poorer  areas.  Thus, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  contend 
the  Esfon  veterans,  the  govern¬ 
ment  Is  unwittingly  helping  Its 
men  to  get  on  the  poor  land. 
This  is  repeating  the  blunder  of 
the  last  war  all  over  again,  when 
we  dumped  the  soldiers  on  some 
places  where  even  the  gophers 
couldn’t  make  a  go  of  it. 

One  chap  summed  up  the  si¬ 
tuation  thus: 

“We  give  the  returned  men 
enough  money  to  let  them  go 
on  cheap  land.  But  this  cheap 
land  is  often  half  slough,  half 
good.  In  a  word,  they  have  to 
buy  160  acres  to  get  80  that  are 
any  good,  or  320  to  get  160 
that  are  worth  working.  The  loss 
is  50  per  cent.  Why  not  help 
the  boys  buy  farm  land  which 
is  100  per  cent  good,  ^nd  a  sure 
producer? 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  sides  to  all 
this  of  course,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  giving  help  to 
let  the  boys  of  Saskatchewan 
high  priced  land,  and  at  the 
same  time,  refuse  it  to  lads  in 
British  Columbia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Again,  if  this  Eston  area 
is  as  r{ch  as  they  claim  it  is, 
then  the  municipality  can  exer¬ 
cise  a  little  authority,  aiid  do 
something  on  its  own.  In  a 
word,  instead  of  leaning  on  Ot¬ 
tawa,  it  can  do  something  for  it¬ 
self.  Every  time  a  district  asks 
Ottawa  to  do  something  for  it¬ 
self,  it .  reduces  its  own  sover¬ 
eignty,  carefully  given  to  It  un¬ 
der  the  B.N.A.  Act,  It  cuts  down 


•S  IN  THEIR  BLOOD 

1^0.. 

uBoa  s  great  fur  industry. 
Kejeoing  an  ordered  wav  of  l.v  ^ 
have  adventured  far  bevLd  !i,  k’ 
of  civilizau’on  in  their  5**®  *’®“*»daries 

“ch  has  lived  the  life  he  • 

h«  treasured  h“  riSt  ’ '  * 

ambition.  This  is  frfe  en?  *  Personal 
Bank,  in  it*  rr 

*’•*/>  dVw.  StuMf  w  7i„/ 


the  BANK,  of 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Branches  from  Coast  to  Coast 


its  own  autonomy,  and  tends  to 
make  Ottawa  a  greater  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Because  if  Ottawa  does 
these  things  Instead  of  the  mu-, 
nlclpality,  then  Ottawa  assumes 
more  power.  Ottawa,  therefore, 
can  call  the  tune.  In  a  word, 
Eston,  as  other  districts,  must 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it 
wants  to  be  spoon-fed  by  Ot¬ 
tawa  at  every  turn,  or  whether 
it  would  like  to  go  it  alone,  in 
the  sturdy  old-fashioned,  west¬ 
ern  way.  If  the  Eston  people 
want  to  keep  their  boys  at  Es¬ 
ton,  they  should  make  some  ef¬ 
fort  on  their  own  behalf,  many 


local  people  think.  However, 
these  may  be  Idle  speculations. 
Eston  is  going  to  see  what  It  can 
do  to  get  its  boys  back  on  the 
land,  where  it  would  like  to  see 
them  settle,  and  It  wants  it’s 
heroes  to  get  the  best  possible 
break. 


N.B.  HONEY  PRODUCTION 

Saint  John — The  570  beekeepers 
of  New  Brunswick  produced  232,- 
250  pounds  of  honey  last  year  from| 
2,850  colonies.  The  value  of  $41,- 
000  (including  wax)  compares  witb| 
$37,600  in  the  previous  year. 


—  —  —  —  »  —  —  —  — i- —  a  M  Mi  M  M  • 


Net  Revenue 
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Prev.  Hi|h  Loir 
CIOM 

108 


TDo.,  pref . 

Alcema  Steel  Corp .... 
E)o.,  pref . 

113M 

ll'A 

IIM 

~  H 

'275 

113 

11314 

13 

9 

$7  00 

97 

9614 

98 

99 

88 

$5  00 

Aluminium  Ltd . 

88 

M 

87 

—  !i 

341 

95  H 

89 

$8  00 

Aloo,  pref . 

100 

100 

-  H 

200 

101  'i 

96'4 

$5  00 

Amalgamated  Electric. . 
Anglo  Can.  Tel.,  pref. , 

10 

52H 

lOH 

20 

52  <4 

lO'j 

5214 

Int. 
$2  75 

Atbettoa . 

Auoc.  Tel.,  pref . 

22 

29  ii 

22 

21 

835 

23  Vi 

40 

18H 

80c 

Barker's  Bread 

m 

2.'-S 

2H 

3'i 

3 

Do.,  pref . 

39 

36 

40 

42 

38'4 

$2  50 

llIH 


Bathurst  Paper,  "A”  . :  15K  15 

Beatty  Bros.,  "A”  com.  29 

Do.,  "B”  com . 

Do.,  7%  Ptrf 

Bell  Telephone . 155!^  156)*  155 

Biltmore  Hat . ; . .  9  ^ 

Slue  Ribbon . : , .  7  ■  j 

DOj,pref .  48 

Blue  Top  Brewery . i  21 

-  -  -  -  - 


294 

23 

114 


29,4 

25 


134 
21 ;» 


$1  00 
Int 
Int. 
$7  00 


Brarilian . . 

22>4 

2114 

20 

—  1 

12208 

Brewers  6i  Distillers. . ; . 

8K 

B.A.  Oil . 

2344 

2314 

23 

—  k 

2865 

B.C.  Power,  "A** . . 

21 

21  !4 

21 

—  H 

120 

Do.,  "B” . 

254 

2V< 

—  54 

25 

Bruck  Silk . 

10'4 

11 

1054 

793 

Build.  Prod.,  Clast  "A”. 

19 

19 

1854 

—  Ivt 

725 

Burlington  Steel . 

10*4 

loH 

10’: 

—  ^4 

150 

Caldwell  Linen . .  . . 

6 

8 

+  2 

25 

157 

151 

$8  00 

Do.,  pref . 

120 

9 

9.'4 

9'4 

8 '4 

60 

Orange  Crush . 

4 

714 

8 

10 

Do.,  pref . 

9 

4754 

49 

48 

$2  50 

Ottawa  Electric . 

27 

27 

22  !4 

25 

21 

19 

Int. 

Ottawa  Car . 

5 

5 

2654 

27 

27 

2574 

$1  30 

Ottawa  L.  H.  As  Power 

8 

8 

24  H 

21 '/4 

Int. 

Do.,  pref 

89 

91 V4 

84  8,4 


64 

IIS 


Do.,  litpref  . I  254  254  •  - 

Do.,  2nd  pref . !  104  .  •  ■  • 

CcA.  Bread . .  ..i..  64  64  64  _ 

Do.,  "A"  pref . I.  .1124 

Doi"B'’pref . 584 

Can.  Cement .  8>4  84  84  ~  4 

Do.,  pref .  114  114 

Can.  Cycle,  prff . .  106 

Can.  Forgings,  "A". .. .  19 

Do.,  "B” . .  40 

Can.  Nor.  Power .  6’4  6*i 

Can.  Paclcera .  120  119 

Can.  SS.  Linea .  114  1 1  Vi 

Do.,  pref  .  43  4  394 

Can.  Wire  8b  Cable,  "A".  66  68 

Do  ,  "B" . 1 .  214  22 

Do^pref .  no 

Can,  Balreriea . ; .  S  54 

Do.,  pref .  95 

Can.  Breweries .  8  74 

Do.,  pref .  431,  44 

Can,  Bronse . ,t..  38!,  39 

Do.,  pref .  107  107 

Can.  Canners .  164  18 

Do.,  1  at  pref . ■  234  244 

Do.,  2nd  pref . t..  17! a  17*, 

Can.  Car  (4  Foundry. ..  I  94  10 

Do  pref.  (new) .  264  26,4 

Do., preL  (old). . . . I . .  27 

Can.  Celaneae . t  424  <24  41 

1524  151 
26 


104 

1114 


1064 


84 
234; 

244 
3!i 
II 
21 
II 
8 

254 
114 

7  5 

1124  no 
61 

94  6,4 

117  103 

1064  104  4 


74 

204 

194 

14 

74 

154 

84 


104' 


—  5^4 
+  2 


+  4 


74 

43  !i 


24 

17 

94 


475 

450 

25 

25 


4047 

557 

105 


122 

124 

43,'li 


39 

107 


74 

904 

94 

31!i 


60 
51  00 
$I  60 


Int. 
$1  SO 
80 
10 

$6  00 
$2  50 

$5  00 
$5  00 
$1  50 
$1  50 
60 
$4  00 
$1  00 
$2  50 
$4  00 
$1  00 
$6  50 


934  $5.00 

5 

40  S3  40 
334  51  SOib) 
$5  00 


Do.,  rights .  23 


-  4 


Do.,  pref 

Can.  Converters . 

Can.  Cottons  (old ) . 

Do.,  pref.  (new) . 

Can.  l^edge  8s  Dock .  .  . 
Can.  Fairbanks,  pref. . . . 
Can.  Foreign  Invest .  . . 
Do.,  pref  . 

Can.  Gen,  Elec . 

Can.  Ind.  Alcohol,  "A”. 
Do.,  “B”. 


151 

474 

120 

26 

19 

no 

32 

106 

205 

64 

6 


Can.  Iron  Foundries  (new)  15 

Do.,  pref.  (new) .  12 

Can.  Locomotive .  59 

Can.  Oil  Co _ .... 

Do.,  pref . 

Can.  Pac.  Rly  . 

Can.  Tube  Ik  Steel . . 

Do.,  pref . t 

Can.  Wallpaper,  "A 

Do.  ■•B” .  14  4 

Can.  wineries .  44 

Can.  W.  B.  Boxes,  "A", 


54 


57,4 


144 

114 

7 

105 

12 


21 


114  114  -  4 


1425 

16'4 

85: 

50 

650 

2454 

23 

$I  20 

1015 

18 

I2'4 

80 

2694 

io‘4 

8 

275 

28 

25 

$2  10 

27*4 

29 

30 

29 '4 

$2  10 

1150 

45 

35'4$1 

00(b) 

23 

24 

190 

154 

142  $7 

00  (,b) 

50 

36 

122 

$4  00 

125 

26 

$1  20 

19 

20 

IS 

Int. 

111 

$6  00 

'40 

35 

30 

Int. 

*106 

*103«4 

$8  no 

199 

207 

$8  00 

817 

6’a 

554 

Int. 

50 

654 

554 

Int. 

13 

15 

IS 

1254 

12 

12 

■414 

70 

27  V4 

20 

2054 

21'4 

21 

S0c(bl 

140 

144 

135 

$8  00 

7891 

14 

lO's 

Int. 

*7 

$7  00 

*105 

13 

*12 

*10 

$I  00 

44 


5 


3,4 


$I  00 
Int. 
51.50 


Carnation  Co.,  1st  pref. 

11654 

116 

*n7'4*n6>4 

$4  00 

Cockshutt  Plow . 

1354 

1354 

^  54 

7S 

14 

11  Va 

.50 

1554 

15*4 

I5?i 

51 

51 

47 

—  4 

1558 

5S'4 

38''i51  OOib) 

140 

1405* 

138 

246 

141 

138 

$8  00 

Consumers  Glasa ...... 

32 

32 

-  54 

178 

32 

28  !4 

$2  00 

24 

23 

34 

24 

23’: 

$1  20 

Crown  Cork  8*  Seal . . : . 

37 

37 

50 

37 

31 

$2  90 

Crows  Nest  Coal 

36 

38 

-5  2 

100 

38 

34 

$3  00 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

46 

49 

SO 

46 

$2  50 

DistiHerS'Seagrams .... 

38 

38 

36 

—  i.’4 

1460 

42 

34 

$2  22 

Do.,  pref . 

107)4 

no 

109*4 

107 

$5  00 

Dom.  Anglo . :  • 

33 

50 ’4 

52 

Int. 

85 

90 

85 

$5  00 

Dominion  Bridge . 

29)4 

2954 

2854 

- 

925 

31 

$1  20 

Dom.  Coal,  pref. 

12), 

1354 

+  k 

150 

14 

13 

Int. 

854 

8 '.4 

—  »4 

26 

10 

32 

22 

—  54 

50 

24 

17  ^-.a 

$1  75 

*54 

11 

12 

954 

80 

5054 

52* 

siii 

50 ’4 

23 

2354 

23 

22*4 

SI  50 

2554 

2554 

2454 

_  J4 

1082 

26’4 

21 H 

$1  40 

10554 

•108  •lO# 

$6  00 

138 

138 

140 

$5.00 

162 

162 

5 

163 

$7  00 

Dom.  Sluttish . . 

2,'4 

354 

2Vti 

2*4 

31 

35 

38 

36 

$2.00 

754 

754 

7^ 

—  H 

3522 

954 

7 

12 

12 

1154 

460 

1254 

Vki 

Int 

1154 

1154 

11.54 

-  54 

S30 

135i 

7  k 

no 

115 

15 

115 

104 

$5  50 

7254 

72 

35 

74', 

70 

$5  00 

160 

16354 

165*4 

$7  00 

5 

554 

5. '4 

-5  54 

558 

sH 

3  Vi 

4*-ji 

2H 

1954 

20)4 

1154 

.60 

Dryden  Paper . 

854 

854 

8 

—  54 

205 

9 

6>^ 

lEast  Kootenay  Power. . 

.40 

.50 

65 

134 

104 

124 

54 

204 


38 

7?i| 

100 

24 

264 

264 

20 


Eastern  Dairies 
Eastern  Steel  Prod .... 

Easy  Washing  Machine. 

Electrolux  Corp . 

Enamel  &  Heat.  Prod  . 

English  Electrie,  “A" .  . 

Do.,  "B" . 

Equitable  Life . : . 

Femous  Players .  27 

Fanny  Farmer  Shops. : 

Federal  Grain . .' 

Do.,  pref . 

FIcury  Bissell . : 

Do.,  pref . . 

Ford,  Class  "A" . : . 

Do.,  Class  "B” . 

Foundation  Co.  of  Can 

Gatineau  Power . 

Do.,  pref.  S% . 

Do.,  pref.  54% . 

Gen.  Steel  Wares - 

Do.,  pref . . 

Goodyear  Tire  ....... 

Do.,  pref.  (new) .  55 

G.  L.  Paper,  V.  T  . . . 

Do.,  pref.  V.  T _ 

G.  L-  Paper,  Sc . 

Do.,  pref . 

Great  West  Saddlery. 

Do.,  pref . 

Greening  Wire . 

Curd,  Charles . 

Do.,  pref .  95 

Gypsum . 1....  84 

Ham.  Bridge  (new) .  54 

Hamilton  Cottons.  . .  1 . .  164 

Do.,  pref .  344 

Ham.  United  Theatres  2 

Do.,  pref .  121 

Harding  Carpets .  54 

Hinde  s  Dauch  Pappr . .  174 

Holt  Renfrew  Co . 1  10 

Do.,  pref .  97 

Howard  Smith . 1  184 

Dio.,  pref . D* 

Hunts  Canadies,  “A  . .  1  20 

Do.,  "B” .  181; 

Imperial  Oil . t . . 

linperial  Tobacco 

Do.,  pref . 

Imperial  Varnish . ■ 

Do.,  pref . 

Ind.  Aceeptance,  "A" ; . . 

Dp.,  pref . 

Inglis,  John . 

Int.  Bronze  Powders. . . . 

Do.,  pref . 

Intercolonial  Coal . 1 


9.4 


~  4 

+  2  ■ 

-  4 
+ 1 


144 

114 


144 

104 

13 

6 

224 

44 

10 


37 


264 

1J4 


354  —  24 

4^-4 


254  —  4  11642 


264  274  27 


19 


—  1 


375 

175 


234  27 


8854 

8754 

S6  —  154 

60  .. 

91 

95 

95 

17  .. 

. 

95 

17 

17 

1554  — l” 

1465  . . 

17*4 

102 

105 

10154  .... 

128  .. 

,  . 

ni’4 

100 

55 

101 

60 

54 

101 

56'4 

554 

554 

4.V4 

302 

6  >4 

24 

5>4 

554 

’300 

24': 

554 

24 

....  23 

34 

24*<: 

384 

54 

88 

100 

24 

264 

264 

20 


48 

124 

74 


84 

54 

164 


184 

111 


84 


-  4 


815 

100 

1115 


484 

llVi 

7l^ 


SO 

124 


54  +  4 


134 

13 

74 
12 
294 
264 
100 
74 

144 
264 

35 

Dp.,  pref .  125 

Int.  Coal  k  Coke. .  304 


23 


no 

1154 


Inter.  Mstal  Ind . . . .  ■ . 

Do.  pref . 

Do.,  “A”  pref . 

Inter.  Milling,  4%  pref 

Do.,  pref . 

Inter.  Nickel . s . 

Do.,  pref.  .  148,4 

Int.  Pulp  8s  Paper .  22 

Do.,  pref.  .  91 

Int.  Pete  .  214 

Inter.  Power . i..  22 

Do.,  pref  , .  109 

Inttr.  Utilities,  “ A”. . 

Do.,  "B” . 

Jamaica  Pub.  Sef  vice 

Do.,  prsf . 

Kslvinator .  154 

Lake  of  Woods .  26 

Do.,  prsf  . . 

Lang  &  Sons  . . 

Laura  S«ord . . 

Legate,  pref  . 

Lindsay,  C.  W . 

Do.,  pref  . . . 

Loblsw,  “A". 


74 


264 

108 

74 

14,4 

27 


214 


134 

124 


-  4 


7109 

1235 

200 


48 

13 

8 

77 

94 

64 

16!i 

•354 

4 

121 

6 

174 

10 

97 

194 

111 


154 

134 

7!z 


13  134  12 
30  32  30 

264 

100 


84 

124 

54 

194 

3 

94 

234 

28!i 

34 

75 


234 

234 

144 

84 
84  Va 
93 

114 
1104  1 
944 

52*4 

34 

21 

2,4 

21 

64 

464 

124 

64 

'64 

5 

154 

♦33 

34 

117 

44 

164 


14 

1074 

154 

174 

124 

10!4 

7 

284 

214 

94 


$I  00 
Int. 
Int. 

$1  00 


Int. 
$1  50 


51  00 

51  00 
$1  00 
80 
$5  00 
$5.50 
Int. 

’  00(b) 
50 


$6  00 
Int. 
Int. 


.50 
$1.50 
$I  .00 


Montreal  Tramways 

Moore  Corp . 

Do.,  "A”  pref 
Do.,  ‘‘B"  pref. ... 

Muirheads  . .  . 

Do.,  pref  .  .  . 

Murphy  Paints,  com 

Do.,  pref . 

National  Breweries .  37  Vj 

Do.,  pref 
National  Grocers 
Do.,  pref 
Nat.  Sewer  Pipe,  “ 

Nat.  Steel  Car 
Niagara  Wire  ... 

Noranda  Mines .  . 

North  Star  Oil  .  . 

Do.,  pref . 

Ogilvie  Flour  .  .  , 

Do.,  pref  .  170 

Ont.  Steel  Prod .  15 


Prev.  High  Low 
Close 

204 
574 


-  14 


24  4 
57'4 
3U 

54 

274 


374 

45 

114 

22  Vi 
164 

23 

574 

44 

54 

27 

1704 

IS 


364  —  5 

114 

4  I 

16  —  » 
—  1 J 
57  >i  4-  * 

4  4-  1 

54 

264  —  ; 

4-  ! 
144  —  1 


Page  Hersey  Tubes 
Penmans  Limited 
Do.,  pref 


96 

534 

134 


Photo  Engraver* 

20 

Porto  Rico  Power,  pref 

119 

Power  Corp 

654 

6H 

Pressed  Metals  ... 

n’4 

ll'f, 

Price  Bros . •  . 

30 

30 

Do.,  pref  ... 

101 

Quebec  Power . 

12*4 

12.’: 

Regent  Knitting. 

10*4 

Do.,  pref . 

34 

31 

Riverside  Silk,  “A”.  .  .  . 

2654 

Holland  Paper 
Do.,  pref 
Russel!  Industries 


103 

284 

295 


St.  Lawrence  Corp.  . 

3  3 

2’» 

Do.,  pref  .  . 

16  16 

15’.i 

St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills 

34 

Do.,  pref 

140  140 

St.  Lawrence  Paper,  pref. 

59’:  60  5: 

585-1 

Saguenay  Power,  pref  ,  . 

104'..  I04!i 

Shaw.  Water  &  Power. 

KU  14*4 

14’: 

Sherwin  Williams. 

19^2  20 

Do.,  pref . 

142  141 

Sick’s  Brewery . 

23 

Do..  V.  T 

23 '4 

Silver  wood  Dairy  . .  .  : 

1114 

Do.,  pref 

9  9 

Simon  &  Sons 

14'..  IS 

Do.,  pref 

100 

Simpson,  “A”  stock 

45  45 

Ete..  "B” 

29*4  27’: 

Do.,  pref 

114':  114 

Southern  Can.  Power 

9',  954 

Standard  Chemical 

26 

Standard  Paving  .  . 

454  4*4 

Do.,  pref.  (new) . 

14  15 

Stedman  Bros  . . 

29 

-  24 


Steel  of  Canada  . . 

Do.,  pref . 

Sterling  Coal 
Stuart  Oil,  pref 
Supersilk  Hosiery 

Do.,  pref . 

Tamblyn  Ltd 

Do.,  pref . 

Tip  Top  Tailors 
Do.,  pref 

TookeBros.  (new).. 


684 

76 

4’i 

12 

34 

83  Vj 
164 


112 

124 


Tooke. . 

1  so 

Do.,  pref . 

28 

Toronto  Elevator* 

29 

Do.,  pref 

52*4 

Tucketts  Tobacco,  pref. 

155 

Twin  City 

8** 

9 

Do.,  pref 

80 

754 

Union  Gas  Co  t 

8 '4 

8’, 

United  Corp.,  *‘A” . 

27 

27 

Do.,  "B" 

17 

17 '4 

United  Steel . 

4 

4 

3*4 

Viau  Ltd . 

10 

10 

Do.,  pref 

95 

57’: 

Wabasso  Cottons 

58 

57 

Walker  (Hiram)  G.  H  W, 

63 

62*4 

61V: 

Do.,  pref 

21  >4 

21*4 

21)4 

140 

145 

150 


Western  Can.  Flour 
Do.,  pref 
Western  Grocer 
Do.,  pref 

West.  Koot#Bay,  pref 
Western  Steel  . 

Weston's 
Do.,  pref 

Wilsil  Ltd  .  _ 

Winnipeg  Electric,  "A". 

Do.,  pref 

Wood,  Alex.  8b  J.,  pref. 

Woods  Mfg.  Co 
Do.,  pref 

York  Knitting  Mills  . 

Zelliys . .  . .  224 

Dp.,  pref .  28>.o 

BANKS 

Canadienne  Nat . 

Commerce . 

Dominion  .  .  , .  1 . . . 

Imperial  . . 

Montreal . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Royal 
Toronto 

LOANS  and  TRUSTS 
Can.  Permanent 
Central  Can.  Loan 
Chartered  Trust 
Econ.  Invest 
Huron  8b  Erie  , 

Do.,  20  p.c.  paid 
Imperial  Life  .  . 

Land.  Banking  8s  Loan. 

Nat.  Trust 
Ont.  Loan 

Toronto  Gen.  Trust.  . 

Toronto  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Loan 

*1943  Quotations. 


54  5>4' 


—  2 
4-  4 

—  Vf 


150 

1525 

200 

150 

305 

15 

205 

885 

165 

100 


264 


284 


44 

144 


544 


1124 

12 


28 

53>j 

157 


14 

14 '-H 

+ 

'i 

30 

17*^ 

1754 

17 

•f* 

515 

103 

19 

19 

•- 

Li 

130 

5H 

64*4 

'4 

511 

93 

28 

285* 

. 

100 

100 

9*4 

8 

7’4 

— 

114 

too 

2254 

2254 

5* 

170 

285: 

28’4 

— 

245 

145* 

1554 

4- 

h 

30 

1554 

1554 

1454 

— 

1 

2075 

19 

1954 

1854 

54 

760 

19'5 

19 '4 

18*4 

— 

.  ^ 

390 

18 

18 ’4 

17 

— 

I 

880 

28 

27 

26 

— 

I 

152 

16 

1554 

IS 

— 

H 

2750 

2654 

27’4 

26'4 

k 

1390 

45 

27 

30 

12 

114'  . 

106 

$6  50 

11 

8*4 

80c 

26 

24 

$1  25 

5 

3 

15 

12*4 

Int. 

29 

26 

60c  b) 

69 '4 

63 

$3  00 

76 

69 

$3  00 

414 

»I3‘: 

♦12 

80c  b) 

5 

83' 4 

$5  50 

16*, 

15’i 

80c 

•53 

$3  50 

12 '4 

9 

30 

112 

11014 

$7  00 

ii'i; 

11 ’4 

Int. 

1  50 

*28 

•22 

30 

2814 

Int. 

53 

52 

$2  62U 

159 

$7  00 

9 

7*4 

80 

Int. 

9'4 

6A4 

28 

$1  SO 

18 

1314 

Arr. 

5'l 

3  >4 

Int. 

11 

99 

78 

$5  00 

58 

SO 

$4  00 

64 

57*4 

$4  00 

21*4 

20*4 

$1  00 

6!4 

5 

94'j 

75 

152 

90 

$3  00 

l45 

$7  00 

150 

$7  00 

14*4 

11*4 

Int 

18 

1.5 

80 

130 

106 

$5  00 

19 

17 

$1  00 

7*, 

S'-! 

69 

60*4 

$5  00 

93 

$7  00 

28'4 

28 

$2  00 

120 

9« 

224 

29 

154 

IS'.i 

194 

194 

184 

28 

16 


117 

74 

184 


144 

18 

184 


15 

264 


155 

135 


+  6 


112 

175 

106' 

98 


185 

1130 

100 


1654  1474 
*135  *125 


794 

15'',S 

275 

70 

176 

109 

101  lit 


$1  00 

$8  00 
$8  00 
$4  CO 
Int. 
$4  00 
30 

$15  00 
$4  00 
$8  00 
$5  00 
$4  00 
$5  00 
$2  00 


Record  of  the  Curb  Markets 


STOCK 

Aluminium  Ltd  . 

Bathurst.  “B” 

Beath  Co.,  “A” 

Beaiiharnois 
Belding-Corticelli 
Do.,  pref 
B.C.  Packers .  24 


Prev. 

Close 

112 

3*2 

8 

8 


Brown  Co 

Do.,  pref . 

B.C.  Pulp  &  Paper. 
Do.,  pref 

Calgary  PoweiN  pref. 


2  30 
39^ 
19 
86 


1Q4 

22 ’a 
12‘$ 


33 

2\H 

92 

tlH 

22H 

ioy*i 


■\i^ 


140 
ISls 
154 
134 
8' 2 
65 
28 


Do.,‘'B” .  21 


Loews  Theatres,  pref 
McKinnon  Steel 
Do.,  pref  . 

Maple  Leaf  Gardens 


100 

3 

65 

144 


Do.,  pref .  9 


Maple  Leaf  Milling. 
Do.,  pref 

Massey  Harris  (new) 
Do.,  pref  (new)... 
MaColl.Fronttnae  . 

Do.,  pref . 

Mltchcfl  Co.,  J.  S  . . 
Mitchell,  RaDCTt  . . 
Modern  Centaiqcr . . . 

Do.,  pref . . 

Monarch  Knitting  . 

Po.,  pref . 

M^treal  Cottona .  .  . 
Do.,  pref. . 


9 

21*4 
8 
107 
54 
25  H 
194 

9.41 1 


284 


17 '2 
9 


*'4 

410 

9 

6!4 

k' 

37 

15 

14)4 

80 

•f 

H 

ISO 

27 

22'j 

$1  SO 

35 

30 

*125 

$8  00 

31 

35 

sot* 

m 

330 

24  <4 

15 

Int. 

35 

no 

99  !4 

$6  00 

105 

105^ 

105 

101': 

$6  00 

111 

Ill 

108 

$4  00 

1I6V4 

Ill's 

$4  00 

H 

3861 

35*/» 

28 

$1  60 

, . 

148  >4 

$7  00 

1 

18M 

23)4 

15 

5 

^ , 

93 

90 '.4 

$5  00 

H 

5781 

23 

19 ’.4 

$1  00 

85 

27*4 

20 

5 

113 

109 

$7  00 

33 

22 

26 

35 

17 

11 

12 

I2'4 

60 

106 

105 

$7  00 

16 

'  50 

26': 

22 ’4 

$1  20 

5 

140 

$7  00 

14 

95 

16 

14 

A 

450 

16 

1214 

80c 

15 

nk 

8 

8.'i 

274  — 
25. '-2  — 


’8^^ 


107 


24^4 

18*4 


106  H  — 
2AH  “ 


4455 

395 

3645 

2790 

510 

100 


60 

14 

9H 


284' 

26 

100 

4 

65 

14i«j 

94 

SH 

174 

94 

224 

9'i 

107 

54 

*74 

194 

100 


224$1  00(b) 
23  $1  00(b) 

$7  00 


54 

13H 

8 

19*4 

74 

1034 


Montreal  L.  H.  4  Power. 

Dp..  3%  notes 
Montreal  Telegraph .  .  -  . 


vsrs 

S 

80 

75 

131 

514  6 

83 

73 

132  135 

5'4 
83  <4 
78 
132 

126*4 

2) 

21 1* 

t} 

21 14  21 ’4 

3 

4599 

13 

22 ’4 

1814 

49 

48*4  — 

2000 

50  V  4 

37 

37  i! 

37 

$2  50 
Int. 
$6  00 
Int. 
Int. 
$1  20 
$5  50 


$8  00 
$7  00 
$1  25 
$1  50 
3% 


Can.  &  Dom.  ^ugar 
Can.  Bud  Breweries 
Canada  Malting 
Can.  Nor.  Power,  pref 

Can.  Starch . 

Do.,  pref  . 

Can  Vinegars  . .  .  . 

Can.  Food  Prod 
Can.  Gen.  Investment. 

Can.  Industries,  “B” 

Do.,  pref . 

Can.  Int.  Invest  Trust 
Do.,  pref 
Can.  Light 
Canadian  Marconi 
Can.  Ing.  Rand 
Can.  P.  &  P.  Invest. 

Do.,  pref 
Can.  Vickers 
Do.,  pref 

Can.  Westinghouse 
Cassidy’s  Ltd 
Do.,  pref 
Catelli  Food  Prod 

Do.,  pref  15 

Celtic  Knitting .  4 

City  Gas  &  Electric  . .  10 

Claude  Neon . 40 

Do.,  pref  .  22 

Com.  Alcohol . 

Do.,  pref  . 

Con.  Dlv.  Sec . : 

Do.,  pref 

Consol.  Paper  Corp 
Conso).  Press  Ltd 
Cons.  Sand  Gr.,  pref 
Corr  Paper  Box,  pref 
Cub  Aircraft 
Da  vid  &  Frcre,  **A” .  - 

Do..  “B’’ . 

Dehaviland  Aircraft 
Do.,  pref 
Disher  Steel . 

Do.,  pref 

Dom.  Engineering 
Dom  Oilcloth 
Dom.  Square  , 

Donnacona  Paper,  “A”.. 
Eastern  Dairies,  pref 
East.  Kootenay,  pref. 
Fairchild  Aircraft 

Fleet  Aircraft  . 

For.  Power  Sec  .  : . 

Fraser  Coy’s . 

Do.,  vot.  trust  ..  . 
Freiman  Ltd 
Freiman’s  Ltd.,  pref 
Hillcrest  Collieries 
Humberstone  Shoe 
Intercity  Baking 
Int.  Paints 
Do.,  pref 
Inv.  Foundation 
Do.,  pref 


80 

10 

113 

94 

60 

12*^ 

165 

1704 
1  00 
65 
15 
2^ 
61 
50 
7 

54 

46 

57 

34 

100 


6*4 


84 
1 1  *4 


50 

14 

27H 


9 '-2 
S2M 


3'S 


24!'4 

5 

95 


46 


Lake  St  John  P  8b  P 
Langley  Ltd.,  pref 
MacLaren  P.  &  P 
Maritime  Tel.  Cb  Tel 
Do.,  pref 
Melchers 
Do.,  pref 
Mercury  Mills 
Minn.  &  Ont.  P 
Montrqa!  Island  Power 
Mt.  Royal  Hotel 
Noorduyn  Air 
Nova  Scotia  Light  . 

Do.,  pref . 

Ont.  Silknit  . 

Do.,  pref . 

Paton  Mfg  . ! 


49  >i 
19 

27  H 
21  Vi 
16' 5 
18 
2H 


Veek  ending  September  12,  1944 

_ _ 

- 1944 - 

Current 

High 

Low 

Price 

Sales 

Bid 

Ask 

High 

Low 

Div. 

Change 

Rate 

llOl* 

112 

$6  00 

3  >4 

5 

4'< 

2% 

12'4 

774 

80 

10 

90 

92 

$4  00 

136 

132 

$7  00 

23  H 

—  '4 

165 

27  V4 

21 

$I  50 

2  25 

2  00 

—  30 

12383 

2  45 

1  60 

40 

3814 

-  114 

1023 

40 '-4 

3174 

19 

1674 

86 

86 

105 

20 

10714 

$I  00 

22Vt 

21 

—  1 

1026 

22 '4 

20 

80 

14 

6 

50  V4 

49 ’4 

—  2': 

105 

55 

43’4 

$2  00 

80'.: 

80 

4*  *  g 

118 

99 

78 

$7  00 

10 

IS 

Int. 

no 

114'4 

$7  00 

9 

10 

8*4 

40 

53 

S7 

60 

46 

$2  50 

1214 

+  fs 

’  55 

12': 

165 

27 

166 

145)4 

$7  00 

172 

174 

167?* 

$7  00 

2  00 

2  k 

70 

85 

75 

Arr. 

14V4 

4 

1914 

$1  00 

2k 

—  ’-3 

950 

214 

I  80 

Int. 

61’4 

50 

65 

75 

.50 

7 

160 

8 '4 

574 

5 

51% 

7 

5 

41 

67 

42 

57 

75 

57 

51*4 

$2  00 

3*1 

A}2 

5 

2'4 

100 

100 

$7  00 

10'4 

10 

12 

15 

15’4 

.75 

3 

—  1  ' 

50 

4 

10 

40 

35 

—  lb 

5430 

.40 

06 

Arr. 

22 

— 

50 

22 

3 '4 

■F  J  ^ 

1900 

3% 

2!4 

Int. 

7 

IS 

9 

6'4 

25 

50 

40 

15 

13 

■f  U 

40 

13 

.75 

8 ‘-4 

774 

— 

16208 

9*4 

5>4 

12 

+ 

225 

12 

Int. 

78 

81 

85 14 

Int. 

92 ’4 

95 

90 

$7  00 

65 

170 

1  00 

60 

18 

10 

18'4 

$I  00 

3 

2% 

6 

3*4 

2*4 

2 

3'i 

4*4 

86 

71 

Int. 

1  SO 

3  00 

1  SO 

11 

13 

18 

14 

Arr 

27 

—  H 

25 

33 

IS 

35 

.14*4 

125 

3S'4 

28'i$l  20<b) 

4 

4-  1 

35 

4 

914 

8,34 

—  ^4 

1585 

10 

7'4 

37 

32 

12 

16 

2V4 

2 

— 

600 

3’4i 

2 

3’4 

3 

—  H 

880 

4'/4 

3 

30 

55 

45 

30 

28 

—  2 

2990 

30  VJ 

20 

24 '4 

19 

4 

6 

5 

95 

95 

35 

75 

50 

18 

Int. 

45 

46 

4 

—  1  g 

65 

4 

2*4 

22 

4  1 

30 

22 

Int. 

3’- 

4'4 

49 '4 

so 

SO 

$3  00 

19 

22 

2174 

16*4 

21 

25 

27V-: 

$2  00 

21% 

21*4 

-  H 

721 

23'4 

.18 

$1  00 

16li 

16*4 

70 

17', 

-  ^ 

25 

18 

70 

2 

2'i 

214 

8 '4 

*  % 

186 

8% 

7‘: 

60 

13 

12 

—  1 

1365 

6 

11*4 

to’: 

—  1 

5885 

12V4 

io'4 

25 

2  no 

I  00 

4)4 

5 

5 

3 

4  '-i 

5*4 

4’4 

80' i 

$6  00 

...  108‘x 

109 

2 

48 

45 

$2  00 

57 '4 

59 

60 

Int. 

UNLISTED  SECURITIES 


80.00 


36.00 

n.2.'> 

.52.00 

28.00  31.00 


10.00 


Furnished  by  A.  J.  PATTISON,  JR.  A  CO. 
LIMITEU,  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto. 

(Subject  to  conftrmatioii  and  change) 
Stocks  Bid  Aaked 

Acme  Farmers  Pref . 103.00 

Aikenhead  Hardware  Pref.  7.).00 

Allens  Kingston  Units  .  61.00 

Allens  St.  Catherines  Units  .54.00 

Aliens  Toronto  Pref . 

.Anglo-Can.  Tei.  Com.  . 

.Anglo-Can.  Tel.  5'2%  Pref 

.'.tliis  Steel  Coni . 

Allas  Steel  Pref .  107.00  110.00 

D.C.  Sugar  .  81.00 

n.C.  Tel.  1st  Pref . 112.00 

Hramiram  Henderson  Com.  .5.00 

Brantford  Hoofing  .  7.00 

lirinton  Pelerboro  Carpet  .  .55.00 

jiritisli  .America  .Assee.  . 

Ilrltlsli  Mtge.  &  Trust  . 

Hrookville  Trust  . 

C.'ilgury  Power  6%  Pref. 

Canada  I.ife  .Assce . 

C.in.  Co-Op.  AA’oo . 

Can.  Fiiirl)aiiks  Com . 

Can.  Fire  Iiisiiraiiee  .  81.00  86.00 

Can.  rieneral  Invest .  11.7.5  12.75 

Can.  Industries  “.A"  Com. 

Can.  Industries  “H”  Com. 

(ian.  Industries  7%  Pref. 


Canadian  Active  Bond  Prices 


9  00 


52.00 

1.30.00 

47.50 

104.00 

390.01)  415.00 
8.00 


—  1942-43— 
High  Low 

99^^ 
l02!/t 
:oo«/4 
•  (JOVa 
997/4 
100 
99% 

99% 


99 

93% 


98% 
94 

102 
lOOVa 
103%  101 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Int. 

Rota  Due  Poy.  Maturity 
Dom  of  Con.  iSro  Viet.  Loom  1% 

Dom.  of  Con.  list  Vict.  Loom  2 
Dom.  af  Con.  (2no  Vict.  Lni  2 '/a 
Dom.  of  Con.  list  Vict.  Loom  3 
Dom  cf  Corv  i2nd  War  Lni 
Dom.  of  Cort.  i2na  Vict.  Ln) 

Dom.  of  Canoila  Bund* 

Dom.  of  Coa  '13rd  Viet.  Loan) 

Dom.  of  (.di.  Id  Bonds 


'02% 

102% 


22.00 


1 02 '/a 
1 02 1/2 
106% 
1047/g 
I07</b 


99% 
102 
1 05 '/a 

104 

107%  I0A% 


107%  106% 


108 


107', 


160.00 

101.00  168.00 
170.00  173.00 


108%  1073/a 

109%  108% 


Oom.  of  Car>odo  Bondi  . 
Oom.  of  Conodo  Bondt 
Oum.  of  Conodo  6or>di 
of  Corv  <  I  it  Wor 
0cm.  of  Conodo  Bundi  . 
Dom.  of  Conodo  Bondi  . 
Dom.  of  Conodo  Borvds  . 
Dom.  of  Conodo  Bondi  . 
Oom  of  Conodo  Bondi  . 
Oom.  of  Conodo  Bondi  . 
Dom.  of  Conodo  Bondi 
Dom.  of  Conodo  Bondi 
Dom.  of  Conodo  Bondi 


Cnn.  Ingersoll  Rand  .  fit. no  64.00  I 


8..V) 

,3.00 


Can,  Investors  Corp. 

Cun.  Machinery  Com . 

Ciiii.  Motor  Lamp 

Can.  Paving  1st.  Pref . 

Can,  Tea  Pref . 

Can,  Western  Lumber  . 

Can.  ^Vest.  N'ut.  (»as, 

L.  H.  &  P.  Coin . 

Can.  West.  Nnt.  (»as, 

L.  H.  &  V.  Pfd . 

(  an.  Westinghotise  . 

Cun.  Wire  ('.able  Pref.  ... 

( apilnl  ’frust  . 

Capita!  Wire  Cloth  Pref.  .. 

(  Hssidy’s  I.td.  Pref . . 

(iawthra  Apt.  Pref . . 

Chase  .\.  W.  Pref.  Roniis  .. 

Clainie  Neon  Pref . 

(oloiiial  Henlly  Com . 

Colonial  Steamship  . 

(!oinmereial  Fin.  Com . 

Cfunmercial  Life  . 

Confederation  Life  30%  Pd. 
Continental  Life  20%  Pd.  . 

Crown  Life  Pully  Pd.  I>  12% 

<  rown  Trust  . 

Del).  Sc  Sec.  Pref . 

Detroit  Inter.  Hridge  . 

Dom.  KnveL  (West.)  Coin.  . 

Dom.  of  Can.  (leii.  Ins . 

Dominion  Life  . 

Dover  Induslries  . 

Dnnlop  .')%  Pref.  Par  ?2.’»  . 

IC.'istern  Steel  Pref . 

La.stern  Trust 

Lasy  Washing  Machine  Pref, 
Ldmonton  Stock  Yards  Vnits 

I  nipire  Life  2.’>%  Pd . 

Kxcelsior  T.lfe  40%  Pd . 

Foreign  Power  Pref . 

(lalt  Brass  C.om . 

fif'derich  Elevator  . 

(iranite  Club  . 

Creat  Lakes  Power  Pref, 

(Lent  West  T.lfe  . . 

Cuarnntee  Co.  of  \.A . 

Ouardian  Realty  Pref . 

Ciiielph  1.^  Ont.  Inv.  I'ar  A.^O 

fiurney  Foundry  Pref . 

If.'dlfax  Fire  Insurance  ... 

Hart  Battery  C.om . 

Highland  Dairy  .■»%  Pref.  . 

Homewood  Sanitarium  . 

Imperial  I.ifc  . 

Industrial  Mtge.  A  Trust  .* 

Ingram  &  Bell  Pref . 

Inv.  Foundation  Units 

Lambton  Golf  . . 

Lanibton  Loan  . 

I.pgare  Pref . 

I  oblaw  Inc.  Com . 

London  Western  Trust  • 

Manufacturers  Life  . 

M.iritime  Life  . 

Maritime  Telegraph  A  'feL 
Midland  T.oan  &  Savings  . 

Moirs  Pref . 

Monarch  Life  20%  . 

Montreal  Island  Power  Pref. 

Mf>ntreal  Trust  . 

^lorrison  Brass  Pref . 

Morrow  Screw  Com . 

Morrow  Screw  Pref . 

Mt  Royal  Hotel  N 
National  Hosiery  Pref. 

National  Drug  A:  Chem.  Com. 

National  Life  . . . 

Nrilson  Wm.  Com . 

Ncilson  Win.  Pref . 

New  Brunswick  Telephone  , 

New  Method  Laund.  Units  . 

Nor.  Ont.  Power  Pref . 

Nova  Scotia  T,.  4.^*  P.  Com.  . 

Nova  Scotia  Trust  . . 

Ont.  Tobacco  Plant.  Units  . 
P.iraniount  Kitchener  Pref. 
Paranmnnt  Oshawa  Pref.  . 

Preml^  Trust  . 

Brovinclai  Paper  7%  Pref.  . 

Prudential  Trust  . 

Reliance  Grain  Pref.  64%  • 

Rosedale  Golf  . 

Royal  Trust  . 

Ruddy.  E.  L..  Pref . 

Seiberlfng  Rubber  Coni.  ... 

Sherbrooke  Trust  . 

SIn-.Senn  McNnughton  Com. 
Sovereign  Life  2.')%  Pd.  ... 

Standard  Fuel  (!om . 

Standard  Fuel  64%  Pref.  . 
Stedman  Bros.  64%  Pref.  . 

Sterling  Trust  . 

Strand.  Ham.  Theatre  Pref. 

Sim  Life  .\ssce . 

Theatre  Prop.  Com . 

Third  Can.  General  Invest. 

Toronto  Can>rt  Pref . 

Toronto  General  Insurance  . 
Tt>ronto  Winter  Club  Pref.  , 

Trust  A'  Guarantee  . 

Union  Stk.  Yds.  Sask.  8%  Pd. 

United  Farmers  Co-Op . 

United  Hotel  Notes  . 

I’nited  Steel  Prof . 

Viceroy  Manufacturing  Pref.  20.06 
Victoria  ’Friist  Savings  ,. 
Waterloo  Manufacturing  ... 

Waterloo  Trust  . 

Wentworth  Badio  New  Com 

West.  Assce.  Com . 

West,  .\ssre.  Pref . 

Wertern  Grain  Pref . 

York  Trading  . . 


6.73 
8..50 
9  50 


31.00 

162.60  165.00 
.56.50  ' 

167.00  110.00 
37.00 
21 :56 
89.00 
3..56 
21.66 
22.66 
3.66 
76.06 
750 
7.00 


104 

I0H4 

I0« 

124'/, 

127 

100% 

'26V2 

100'/, 


*7 

92'/, 

102% 

90 

100'/, 

98% 

1153/, 

96% 


Canoda  btuaminipt 
Con.  Poc.  Ry. 
Lonodiqn  Poc.  Railway 
Coa  Nat.  Rly. 

Con.  Nat.  Rly. 

Con.  Not.  Rly. 

Can.  Nat.  Rly. 

Can.  Not.  Rly. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3% 

3'/, 

3% 

3% 

3% 

4 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9'/, 


S 

3  Vi  I 

9V) 


MN 

C 

Moy 

46 

JD 

C 

June 

46 

MS 

c 

Mar. 

48 

JO 

c 

June 

50-»i 

AD 

c 

Oct. 

49-52 

MS 

c 

Mar. 

52-54 

JD 

t 

Juna 

SO-55 

MN 

c 

Nov. 

53-56 

JO 

c 

Juna 

53-5b 

MS 

c 

Sapt. 

Parv 

JO 

(. 

Juna 

4d-49 

MN 

c 

Nov. 

48-51 

FA 

c 

Fab. 

48-52 

JO 

c 

June 

36-66 

AO 

c 

Oct. 

44-49 

AO 

c 

Ocf. 

47-52 

AO 

c 

Oct. 

44 

fa 

c 

Fab. 

46 

MN 

Nov. 

46-56 

MN  C 

Nov. 

47.57 

MN 

Nov. 

48-56 

MN 

L 

Nov. 

49-59 

TION 

BONDS 

JJ2 

c 

Jan. 

57 

A  15 

Fgb. 

15-51 

Bid 

luoH 

lOO"; 

101% 

I03>4 

102% 

11)2\ 

1«1 

11)1% 

100 

!t6", 

102'-*, 

104  >4 
104', 

102'g 

100 

106 

100 

104% 

105  V* 

107 

108% 

loa'^k 


JJ  C  July 


60 

(Dom.  Guar.)  4 Vi  MS  CNL  Sept.  51 

(Dom.  (juor.l  43/4  JDEI  CNL  June  55 

(Oom.  Guar.)  3  JDIS  C  Dee.  45-50 

(Dom.  Guor.)  s':?,  JJ5AOCNL  Oct.  t -69  12714 
(Dom.  Guar.)  3  JJ15  c  Jon  54-59  a9'« 


105 
104% 
114 
123  V* 
128 
miA, 


A*k 

101 

101  Ml 
101'* 
104'., 
103  V* 
103;, 

102 
102 
100", 
‘J7'‘* 

BIS'.* 

I04'» 

105>4 

103V* 

100 

loss 

100% 

105 

106 
107'8 
109  A, 
110'* 


107 

106% 

116 


PROVINCIAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


The  following  quefnflonB  «fo  fHrnUhog  by  Tho  lnvo«tmtnf  Doolors*  Associntion  of  Cnnntfn 
PROVINCIAL 


14.2:. 

8.66 


Com. 


66.60 
06.60 
11.2.^ 

6.2.') 

130.66 
170.60 

K.:.6 
21.7.) 

20.66 

I. ’.O.OO 
111.60 
.')0.00 

13.2. > 

86.60 

3.. ^0 
l.'i.OO 

12.2. ) 

6.00 

II. 'i.OO 

25 1.00  265.60 

266.66 

26.60  23.60 

50.60 

2.26  3.30 

1.5.66  17.00 

6.2r> 

60.00 

80.06 

266.06  275.60 
27..'>0 

96.66  1 
52.00  55.60  . 

lO.'.no  190.06  I 
40.06 
16.00 

12.25  13.50 
45  60 

250  60  262.50  ^ 
24.00 
11.50 

11.60 

83.66 
,38.00 

46.60 
65,06 

16.60  13.56 
n..56 

100.60 
4.06 
1.35 
3.50 
16.06 
13.06 

166.66 

12.. 50  14.75 

85.66 

72.66  82.00 
81.06 

145.66 
1.5.06  26.00 

52.60 
81  06 

46.60 

101.66  107.66 

:i.00  5.00 

95.60 
166.66 

76.06 

60.00  70.00 
3.75 
125.66 
2.00 

25.60 
2.06 

96.66  95.00 
58.00 


I  High 
91. UU 

Low 

86.UU 

Pravinca — 

Alberta  . . 

Rata 

6% 

1 

Moturity 
Moich  1947 

Prica 

00.00 

Askoe 

95.00 

02.00 

89.00 1 

Alberta  . 

S% 

1 

Oct. 

1959 

92.00 

97  00 

76  6(1 

1(18.00 

101.00 

Britiih  Calumbio  . 

6% 

15 

Feb. 

1947 

101.00 

109.00 

121.00 

118.UU*> 

Britiih  Calumbio  . 

4% 

1 

Oct. 

1953 

123.00 

'  11:, .00 

111.00 

British  Columbia . 

5% 

1 

3apt. 

1953 

112.00 

117.00 

138.00 

108.00 

104.00 

Manitoba  . 

•  6% 

1 

April 

1947 

104.00 

169.00 

’  IIO.UU 

113.UU* 

Manitebo  . 

4% 

1 

Oct. 

1951 

114.00 

119.00 

270.no 

1  113.00 

109.00 

New  Brunswick  . 

•  5'/: 

15 

May 

195C 

109.00 

114.00 

!  121.00 

1I8.00X 

New  Brunswick  . 

..  4% 

15 

April 

1961 

120.00 

125.09 

1  118.00 

113.00* 

.Novo  Scotia . 

.  4'/5 

15 

Sept. 

1952 

115.00 

120.00 

;  lo'j.oo 

104.00 

Ontario  . 

.  5% 

1 

July 

1946 

lOl.OO 

109.60 

;  111.00 

107.00 

Ontario  . 

• 

1 

June 

1950 

107.00 

112  (M 

1.50.60 

12.'..00 

120.00X 

Ontario  . 

.  4% 

» 

Juna 

1971 

122.06 

127.66 

122.00 

118.00: 

Ontario  (HEPC)  . 

4% 

1 

Aug. 

1957 

118.66 

12.1.60 

9.,56 

I'J'J.OO 

12.5.0Ur 

Do  . 

4V4 

1 

Jen. 

1970 

125.66 

130.60 

26.06  j 

1  102.00 

lUO.UO 

Prince  Edward  Itlond  . . . . 

3% 

1 

Oct. 

1945 

100.66 

163.56 

22.S0 

'  110.00 

107.00 

Quebec  . . 

4% 

1 

Aug. 

I95S 

167..'>n 

U2..5n 

!  03.00 

87.00 

Soskatehewan  . . 

4% 

15 

Aug 

1958 

91.00 

90.00 

11.25 

1 

101  .50 

94.00 

Soakatchowon  . 

•% 

15 

Morch 

1952 

99.00 

104  no 

1  99.00 

90.00 

Saskatchawon  . 

5% 

1 

Aug 

1958 

97.00 

102.00 

103.00 

100.00 

Charlottetown  . . 

1 

July 

1952 

99.50 

163.50 

i  17.00 

112.00 

Halifax . 

4% 

1 

Jan. 

1952 

112.00 

117.00 

114.00 

108.50 

Hull  . 

.  S'/5 

1 

Morch 

1954 

108,50 

113..50 

10.5.50 

98.00 

Lavit  . 

.  5% 

1 

Moy 

1952 

105.00 

UO.OU 

11.5.00 

no.uo 

Moncton  . 

•  5% 

2 

July 

1954 

no.on 

115.00 

lot.uu 

98.0U 

Montreal  . 

.  5% 

1 

March 

1945 

98.00 

103.00 

110.50 

lOit-OOx 

Ottawa  . 

4l/i 

1 

July 

1949 

KUi.lMl 

110..'.0 

ll'J.OO 

llT.OOx 

Quebec  . 

.  .  . 

5% 

1 

June 

1959 

118.00 

123.00 

122.00 

llO.UOx 

Saint  John . 

4V'i 

15 

April 

1971 

119.00 

124.00 

1112.00 

98.00 

St.  Lambert  , . . 

.  4-414 

1 

Moy 

1967 

99.00 

103.00 

109.00 

104.50 

Three  River*  .... 

414 

1 

Nov. 

1958 

104.5(» 

109.,'>0 

121.00 

119.00V 

Vancouver  . 

S% 

15 

Jaa 

1970 

120.00 

125.00 

100.00 

101.00 

Westmount  .... 

4% 

1 

Moy 

1954 

101.00 

105.00 

88.00 

83.50 

Windsor  . 

3'/* 

13 

Dec. 

1975 

81  no 

89.00 

126.00 

121.00a 

Winnipeg 

1 

April 

1961 

12,3.00 

12800 

-Pavabla  Conodo  ond  London;  x — Poyoblo  Conodo  ond  Now  York. 
-Poyoblo  Conodo,  Now  York  ond  London. 


CORPORATION  BONDS 


16.7.-. 


5.00 

5.00 


utility— 

.Mgoma  I.AH.n.  Ry.  5,  10.59 
Assce.  Tel.  4  lel.  .5'*,  19.50 

Avalon  T*l  •»*-,.  19.58  . 

Dell  Telephone  .5,  19(50  .... 

Bell  Telephone  .5,  1937  _ 

I’l.U.  Power  454.  1900  . 

H.(..  Telephone  4'-,  1961  .. 
Calgary  Power  5,  1960  .... 
Calgary  Power  .5,  l'J64  .... 

C.  N.  Power  .5.  10.5.3  . 

1),  G.  &  Elec.  ()'-,,  1946  . 

Gatineau  Power  *4,  "A”  . 

do  “B”  . 

Gatineau  Power  5,  1949  _ 

Inter.  Hydro  Elec.  6,  1944  . 

Int.  Power  6,  19.57  . 

lilt.  Power  6'/>i,  19.57 . 

Maclaren  Power  4,  1939  ... 
Mar.  T.  A  T.  4,  1967  . 


Bid 

.5,5'i, 
104 
102 
131 
124 
102 
109 
lUVa 
10.5'i 
iin 
no 
109  Ml 

103 

102 

73 

103% 

107 

102V, 

10IV4 

112% 


Aik,d  I 

•""V,  i 
106  1 


104 
111 
11 4 'i 
107'i 
112 


10.5 

104 


Can.  Int.  Paper  8.  1949 
Con.  P.  4  P.  Inv.  5,  1958 

Can.  Lix'o.  G,  1952  . 

(.an.  A'Ickers  0,  1947  ., 

Can.  Oinent  4',.  19.51 

Cons.  Paper  o',,  19.51 . 

IJiini.  Coal  4'-j.  1952  _ 

Doniinioii  Dairies  G.  1957 
Donnarona  Paper  4'-l.,  1956 
I)oni.  Steel  &  Coal  6A,, 

Dim.  Tar  4  Chem.  I',.  1952 
I'rydeii  Paper  G,  1919 
Eastern  Dairies  6,  1919  , 

E'amous  Players  4',.  19,51 
lor.  P.  P.  Sec.  6,  1949 

Fiaser  Co.  G,  1950  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  5.  1955..  lOG 
Gypsum  L.  4  A.  5'*i.  1948  100% 
Int.  City  Haks.  o'v,  1940  .,  102 

Lake  St.  .lohn  5.  1901  .  93 

McCoII  Front.  Oil  4'4,  1949 


113 

85 

10,51.4 

98 

102'i, 

.101 

101 

101 

99>4 

105 
ino 

106 


10214 

34 

109'4 


107 '4 
101 
104'4 
103 

103 

102 

107 

ioi'i 

108 

9.5 

10I‘4 


6.3.00 

72.00 

300.00 

326.06 

2.75 

4.00 

2.20 

€9.00 

5.00 

6  00 

29.00 

4.'l..50 

90.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.00 

5,56 

2L.5n 

25.75 

20.00 

83.00 

.5.00 

6.00 

100.00 

105.06 

1.00 

2.66 

48.00 

.52.60 

40.00 

4.1.50 

40.00 

45.00 

4.80 

6.25 

Mont.  Tramways  5,  1955  .. 

99 

161 

.Maple  Leaf  5'i.  1958 . 

101 

103 

Mtl.  L.  H.  A  P.  .1':,  1963  .. 

100 

102 

M.^-sey  Harri,  4’4,  1954  .. 

101 

163*i 

.'III.  L.  H.  A  P.  3Vj.  1973  .. 

ion 

102 

.Mer.sey  P.  5,  1949  . 

100 

Nn<I.  .t  I>.  4'-,..  19.56  . 

102 

Mersey  P.  6,  1919  . 

160 

Nfld.  4  P.  5,  19.56  . 

102 

M.  il  0.  Paper  5  .1960  . 

113 

■N.S.L.  A  P.  4.  1957  . 

1625: 

Muirs  Ltd  ,  6,  1953  . 

106 

Ottawa  Power  4.  1957  . 

1025, 

Mont.  n.  D.  6,  1943  . 

97 

ion 

Ottawa  V.P.  4,  1964  . 

165 '.5 

.V.  S.  A  C.  3’  .,  1963  . 

90 

93 

Ottywa  V  P.  .5,  1959  . 

162’-: 

Price  Bros.  5.  1957  . 

103 

105 

Power  Corn. -4*:,  1959  . 

16614 

i(i8’J 

Rcfligouclie  6,  1948  . 

167': 

Sagiicniiy  Power  4'/,.  1966  . . 

106 

Holland  Paper  4*i.  1951  ... 

loiY, 

ilo  Ser.  . 

117 

Simpsons  Ltd.  3'*.,  1960  _ 

100 

i62 

Shawlnlgan  4.  1961  . 

164 

lOfi 

Smith  H.  4’-...  1951  . 

162'i 

165 

Shawinipon  4U*.  1967  . 

115 

117 

1  lilt.  .Vmusements  5.  19.56  . . 

102 

St.  Maurice  Power  4'4,  1970 

ini’). 

lOfiU 

(  nited  Grain  G.  4’".  1049. 

162 

HI  Mauricr  Power  5,  1956 

161’: 

103'.: 

Western  Grain  5.  1963  ..  . 

94 

9€ 

xUiiited  Seriirltles  3.  1952  .  . 

95 

Winnipeg  Elec.  “A"  6.  1955 

99 

1()1 

Real  Estate — 

Winnipeg  Elec.  “B”  5,  1965 

98 

106 

Alex.  Bldg.  6,  1947  . 

44 

.Ycadia  .Apts.  4,  19.58  . 

74 

Induatriea — 

Dominion  Square  4,  1953... 

88  VC 

91 

Abitibl  6,  19.5.3,  C.O.D . 

94 

96 

(iiKlfrcy  Realty  4,  1952  _ 

71 

Abilibi  6,  19.53  . 

94 

96 

.Montreal  .Apt.  1st  4,  1954  . 

85 

.Veadia  Sugar  4’:,  I9.i5  .... 

102 

104 

Uii^bec  .\pt.  5.  1060  . 

95 '4 

Acadia  Sugar  6,  19.54  . 

162 

104’4 

Sherbrooke  St.  1952 

70 

Alberta  Pac.  Qraln  6.  1946. 

10.5V4 

... 

St  Cath.  Stanley  3-3’,..-4.  ’57 

76 

Algiima  Steel  5,  1948 

103 

106 

'•'indinr  4'..  1953  . 

88 

R.iwater  X.  P.AP.S.  5.  1968 

100 

103 

Hly.  Exch.  Bldg.  2V-:-3,  1959 

59 

Rrandram-Hendersoii  6,  1945 

91 

I'lsur.  Exch.  3,  1951  . 

63 

66 

III  own  5,  19,57  . 

89 '4 

91’. 

I.d.  Nel.  Hotel  4.  1947  .... 

67 

70 

Hrit.  Col.  P.  A  P.  6.50  _ 

I6n'/.i 

ins’I 

Ogilvy  Rlty.  19.51  .... 

74 

Do.,  7..50  . 

il  '  '  ' 

98': 

102 

U’liecns  Hotel  5,  1953  . 

84 

... 

REALTY  BONDS 

(Furnished  by  A.  J.  Pattlson 


.Acadia  Apts.  4’s  ’.59  . 

Adelalde-Pcter  6'4's  '48  .... 
.Adelalde-Shenparii  7’s  '48 

.Albert  Hay  .5’,  ’50  . 

.Alexandra  Apts.  3's  ’.55  .... 

.Ancroft  Place  4’s  ’56  . 

lialfmir  Bldg.  .3’s  ’43  . 

Hay-Adelaide  6'4’s  1st  Mtge. 
Hay-Ciiniberland  G'4’s  ’ll  .. 
liloor  St.  George  7’s  ’46  .... 
Clarendon  .Apts.  7’s  '16  .... 
(darendon  Prop.  7’s  ’17  ... 
Connaught  Hotel  4’s  ’52  ... 

Diiin.  Sipiare  t’s  '50  . 

Ellis  Park  4'-’s  ’45  AA’.S.  .. 
General  Brock  Hotel  3’s  ’.54 

(ileneagles  .5’s  ’44  AA'.S . 

Godfrey  Really  4’s  ’52  AA’.S. 
Iiisnr.  Exchange  Hldg.  4’s  ’51 

Keefer  Realty  3’s  ’55  . 

I.ombard  Realty  2'4's  '5t  . 
London  Realty  GVi’s  ’50  ... 

I.ord  Nelson  4’s  ’17  . 

Mayor  RIdg.  .Ts  ’12  . 

Metropolitan  ^Rldg.  .5’s  ’52  . 

(Jntario  Rldg.  3’5  ’43  . 

Oshawa  Rldg.  4’s  ’.53  AA'.S.  . 
Richmond  Ray  O'/.’s  *17  ... 
Ricliniond  Rldg.  7’s  '47  ... 

Royal  AA’indsor  .Apts . 

St.  Cath.  Stan.  Realty 

3'.’s-l’s  ’.57  . 

-Irinlly  Rldg.  4’s  .52  AA’.S.  .. 
Wellington  Rldg.  O'A’s  serial 
Wind.  Court  Ants.  3’s  serial 
A  ork  Adelaide  Gorage  1st 
Mtge . 


Jr.  St  Co.) 
Bid  Ashed 

60.00 

48.25 
.'(8  .50 

61.00  66.00 
63.2.5 

52.00  5500 

.5.5.2.5  ,58.00 

2.5.00 

41.25 

.57.00  60.00 
33.00  38.00 

3.5.00  38.00  I 
79.i'0  83.00 
87.00  90.00 
71.00  74.00 
58.00 

68.00  I 

71. . 50  74.00  I 

62.00  i 

41. . 50 
'23.75 

JflO.OO 

67. . 50 
6n.7.5 

100.00 

46.50  492.5 

70.25  73.25 

lo’i.flo  101.50 
18.00 
25.00 


MONTREAL  STOCK  EXCHANGE— 

Sept.  12  . 

AA'eck  ago  . 

Year  ago  . 

MONTREAL  BONOS— 


Sept.  12  . 

AVeek  ago  . . 

1944  high  . . 

1944  low  . 

TORONTO  STOCK  EXCHANGE— 

Sept.  12  .  . 

Week  ago  . 

Year  ago  . 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE— 


Industrials 

Utilities 

Combined 

Paper, 

8t  1 

52.8 

75.6 

166.57 

87.5 

53.1 

76.0 

171.34 

80.3 

61.8 

74.1 

114.89 

L'tIDties 

t'UIltles 

1st  Ind. 

Paper, 

1st 

2ikI 

104. ,53 

93.90 

102.60 

86.16 

10  (..53 

94  ,35 

102  60 

87.26 

105.00 

91.15 

102.82 

87  :(5 

104.20 

88.15 

102.45 

79.50 

Industrial, 

Golds 

Base  Metals 

W.  Oil* 

125.93 

111.40 

73  71 

27.60 

127.40 

(13.98 

75.31 

27.75 

121  .,57 

106.71 

75.09 

25,17 

27.00 
70  00 


Sept.  12  ... 
AA'eek  ago 
1944  high 


Montreal  Stork  Exchange 
Toronto  Slock  Exchange  . 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. . 


Industrials 

75.0 

76.0 

78.2 


RHiIrnads  U(ilities 
26  9  37.7 

27.8  ,38.2 

29  8  38.6 


Combined 

58.8 

58.6 

56.4 


Week  Previous 
To  Sept.  12  AA’eek 
2)7.072  180,402 

.3,10,3,000  2.286.000 

4,967.000  .3,011.000 


-TOTAL  TO  DATE— 
1944  194.3 

9,872.819  7,7I5,47« 

186,8b3.(i96  218,025,000 


July  Coal  Production 

Lowest  For  3  Years 


i.5(l 


73  00 
66.00 


78.00 

78.00 


Ottawa.  —  Production  of  coal  , 
in  Canada  during  July  reached  the  I 
lowest  level  tor  any  month  since 
June  of  1941,  being  5.1%  behind; 
the  previous  month  and  24.8%  be- 


Do.,  pref 

123 

97'4  . 

Power  Corp.,  pref  . 

98 

Do.,  2nd  pref 
Provincial  Tran8p>ort 

364: 

S6 

9 

9 

Quebec  Pulp  As  Paper 

20 

23 

■V  3 

Quebec  Telephone 

5’4 

6k 

T  ^4 

Reliance  Grain 

20 

I6H 

—  4 

Do.,  pref 

Sangamo 

Sarnia  Bridge  (new)  . 

96 

22 

5): 

98  97  k 

-F  14* 

10 

12 

80 

30 

25 

100 

420 


123' 

100 

39 


91 '4 
3SH 

7k 


So.  Can.  Power,  pref 
Southmount 
Standard  Clay 
Stand.  Radio 
Stop  &  Shop 
Supertest  Petroleum 
Thayer*,  pref 
Do  ,  com 
Thrift  Store* 

Do.,  pref 

Unit.  Amusement*,  **A’* 

Do.,  “B  * 

United  Distiller*  . 

United  Furf,  “A”. 

Do.,  “B” 

United  Sec  ^ 

Walkerville  Brewery 
Windsor  Hotel 

Int. — Interim  dividend. 


61% 


6'% 


3 

37!^ 


—  H 


-4-  1!4 


15 

5>^ 


5Mi 


4H 


25 

SMi 


6U 
2215 
98 
2T4s 
6  454 

106'i  105 


97  H 


$7  00 

$6  00  I 

$3  00 

40 


Arr. 
$6  50 
$1  00 


low  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  Output  for  the  month  amount¬ 
ed  to  1.170.S96  tons  as  compared 
with  1,234,191  tons  in  June  and 
1.346.851  tons  a  year  ago.  The 
July  total  was  the  lowest  figure 
for  that  particular  month  since 
1939  when  output  totalled  1,109.- 
752  tons. 

During  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  output  amounted  to 
9,556.953  tons.  lepresenting  a 
decrease  of  7.1%  from  the  total 
ill  the  like  1943  period  of  10,285.- 
144  tons. 'and  al.so  a  decrease  of 
10.1%  from  the  aggregate  In  1942 
of  10.782,261  tons. 


6>J 


25 

34* 


33'4  $3  00 


3(1 


tb)  Plus  Bonus.  (A)  a  c  of  arrears. 


SASKATOON  STOCK  RECEIPTS 

Saskatoon.  —  Receipts  of  live 
stock  at  the  Saskatoon  Stock  Yards 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are 
reported  as  follows:  Cattle,  35.325 
head  (compared  with  20,979  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year)?  calves, 
4.119  (2.972):  hogs.  232.731 

(147,782):  sheep,  3,366  (2,482) 

and  horses.  5,439  (3,636). 


EASY  TREND  ON 
STOCK  MARKETS 
FOR  PAST  WEEK 


Heard  in  ^7  :  CANADA  PRODUCES 
BOARD  ROOM  A  LARGER  WHEAT 
. . -j  CROP  THAN  IN  '43 


Canada  s  Twentieth  Century  Could  be 
At  the  End  of  This  War 


(Continued  from  Pa«e  1) 


Hundred  and  Fifty  Million 
Bushels  Greater 

BIG  HARVEST  OF  OATS 

Ottawa  —  Canada’s  1944  wheat 


ruiiinoi  ifuuiv  A  GREAT  number  of  companies 

_  j  will  benefit  from  the  order  just  is-  - 

Canadian  Exchanges  Follow  s«ed  by  the  co-ordinator  of  capital  Prospect  Is  That  It  Will  Be 
ij*iJ  VI,  equipment  and  durable  goods  re-  Hundred  and  Fifty  Mllhon 

Lead  of  Londo^  Wew  lork  restrictions  on  manufac-  Bushels  Greater 

On  Peace  Prospects  cancelling  the  standard-  - 

ization  practices  imposed  in  the  last  BIG  HARVEST  OF  OATS 
LOSSES  PREDOMINATE  few  years.  An  indlcaton  that  Can-  .  ■ 

-  ada  has  made  great  strides  in  the  Ottawa  —  Canada’s  1944  wheat 

Easiness  which  has  been  in  evi-  production  of  all  kinds  of  metals,  crop  has  been  placed  at  447,656,- 
dence  in  London  and  New  York,  is  contained  in  the  list  of  articles  OOO  bushels,  third  highest  since 
,  ,,  .  ,,,  that  now'  can  he  produced.  Steel  war  started,  in  the  first  estimate 

with  only  spasmodic  minor  rallies,  silver  plated  hollow’are,  of  production  of  principal  grain 

since  the  I’nited  Nations  troops  ^ippj  <,haft  sports  goods,  humidi-  crops,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
burst  out  of  the  Normandy  bridge-  fiers,  smalt  electrical  appliances,  tistics  reports. 

head  extended  to  the  Canadian  identification  tags,  elevators,  wheel-  Compared  with  the  third  esti- 
markets  during  the  past  week.  Ap-  barrows,  bathtubs,  metal  furniture  niate  of  the  1943  wheat  crops,  this 
prehensions  regarding  the  duration  and  eavestroughs.  All  these  articles,  year's  production  is  154,000,000 
of  the  conflict  in  Europe  and  including  a  long  list  of  other  art-  gpeater,  said  the  Bureau.  The  wheat 
doubts  with  regard  to  reconversion  ides  on  which  the  standardization  crop  in  1942  totalled  557,000,000 
problems  otrviously  are  becoming  |  practice  is  now  lifted,  will  not,  how-  bushels  and  in  1940  it  was  540,- 
market  factors  of”  increasing  im-  ever,  be  manufactured  in^  great  000,000  bushels. 

portance.  quantities  at  first  as  the  M  artime  Production  of  wheat  in  the  Prai- 

In  contrast  with  the  trend  on  Prices  and  Trade  Board  warned  Provinces  this  year  is  estimat- 
Canadian  markets  for  some  weeks  that  it  will  not  ask  tor  allocation  423,000,000  bushels  compar- 

now  wherr  gains  have  exceeded  of  materials  or  labor  for  these  277,000,000  bushels  in 

losses  by  a  more  or  less  substan-  goods,  but  it  will  permit,  on  the  ^943^  continued  the  Bureau.  The 
tial  margin,  the  past  week  saw  other  hand,  to  supply  civilian  goods  4944  crop  includes  11.000,000  bush- 
losses  predominating  throughout  in  increasing  measure,  without  amber  durum  wheat  divided 

the  list  with  gains  few  and  far  hurting  the  war  effort  and  will  also  eq„aiiy  between  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
between.  Few  gains  which  were  permit  healthy  and  orderly  recon-  ijg^chewan  compared  with  less  than 
registered  were  on  issues  that  are  i  struction  and  ’rehabilitation  of  7  ooqqqq  bushels  produced  by  these 
Infrequently  traded.  peacetime  economy.  provinces  in  1943.  The  average 

Some  fairly  substantial  losses  >(.)(.»(.  „£  wheat  is  estimated  to  be 

were  shown  for  the  week.  Canada  Mondav.  September  18th.  ordin-  18.3  bushels  an  acre  compared  with 

Steamships  pref.  lost  5%  and  would  be  a  dividend  action  16.6  bushels  in  1943. 

Canada  Packers  was  Smelt-  j£,p  rjjcpctors  of  Montreal  Ontario  accounted  for  most  of  the 

crs  dropped  4.  e.stern  Grocers  5  j  Heat  and  Power,  Consoli-  wheat  produced  outside  of  the  Prai- 

and  Regent  Knitting  pref.  3,  |  ,iated,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ,.ie  Provinces.  Production  of  winter 

Fanny  Parmer  and  Simpsons  H  I  question  will  come  up  as  usual,  al-  wheat  there  this  year  is  estimated 
both  declined  .  4  and  Hiram  qp  approach  has  yet  been  qj  20,708,090  bushels  and  spring 

llalker  sold  off  ..  Abitibi  pret.,  4,^.  pjjher  the  company  and  wheat  at  771,000  bushels,  making 

Seagrams,  Gatineau  .0  p.c  pref.,  (he  new  Quebec  Government  in  the  ^  total  wheat  crop  of  21,479,000 

Inter  Metals.  Moore  P^rp.,  Niapra  qf  effecting  a  settlement,  bushels.  Some  winter  wheat  is  pro- 

11  ire.  Price  Bros.,  and  loi  k  Knit-  j,^p  qj  j^p  dividend  duced  in  Alberta,  but  the  quantity 

ting  all  lost  1  points  whi^  meetiirg,  in  .Tune,  when  it  was  de-  relatively  small  and  is  included 


dation  Co.,  Gen.  Steel  Ware.s.  In-  | 
ter.  Pulp  and  Paper,  Ont.  S'teel  I 
Prod.,  St.  I.awrence  Paper  pref.. 
Steel  of  Cairada  pref.,  and  IVabas-  | 
so  Cottons.  Dom.  Foundries,  In- 1 
ter.  Nickel,  Massey-Harris  pref.. 
Modern  Containers.  NatT.  Steel  I 
Car,  Tip  Top  Tailors,  and  Zellers  j 


CMIAN  CEIAKESE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


year  is  estimated  at  526,138,000 
bushels  compared  with  482,022,000 
bushels  in  1943,  an  Increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  44,000,000  bushels, 
said  the  Bureau.  This  Increase  is 
due  largely  to  the  better  crop  in 
Ontario  where  production  is  placed 
at  65.000,000  bushels  compared 


all  eased  \  ;  while  Dryden  Paper  peries,  bed  coverings,  shower  cur-  "  about  35,000,000  bushels  last 
and  -Massey-Harris  common  eac  ;  tains,  lamp  shades,  etc.,  as  well  1 ^ 
shaded  ]as  in  the  manufacture  of  high-  ada  is  only  slightly  above  that  of 

On  Curb  markets.  Reliance  Grain  ,  g,afte  hosiery.  The  yarn  is  impor-  year,  but  acreage  in  1944  was 
lost  4  points;  Canada  Malting  j  fant  as  insulation  for  electrical  1.342,000  acies  smaller  than  in 
dropped  and  Fraser  sold  off  wire  and  cable.  i  1943. 


2;  Brown  (.0.  pref.  lost  I  T'S,  Can- I  Celanese  products  now  I  wariey  proaucuon  in  11.-.-.  is 

ada  and  Dominion  Sugar  1  ,2.  and  p,an„factured  in  the  Cnited  States  smaller  than  a  year  ago  despite  a 
I'"  ^  ""  ’’'ur  include  ’•Fortisan",  a  yarn  of  great  fai^y  substantial  increase  in  the 

M  &  O.  Paper  and  Mercury  mills  strength,  used  in  produc-  ^i^'e  of  the  Ontario  crop  The  n 

all  declined  a  full  point  Maclar-  parachutes  and  balloon  tab-  crop  is  estimated  at  203,776,000 

en  eased  "s.  Consolidated  Paper  ■•Ceiawol,  ’  a  mixture  of  ce-  bushels  for  the  Dominion  compared 

and  Donnacona  Paper  each,  and  |  with  215,562.000  bushels  produced 

Dom  Engineering  -Lanese.”  a  blanket  material  in  1943.  Acreage  seeded  to  barley 

laldwell  Linen,  Canada  Vtire  Western  Canada  in  1944  was 

V  H’rrV'T'./'  u  than  an  all-wool  fabric.  In  about  1,000,000  acres  less  than  a 

lish  Electric  A  all  came  out  up  .  I'nited  States  plastic  field  the  year  ago  and  this  more  than  off- 

r!n  ^nrpf  ‘  Celanese  of  America,  has  pion-  the  prairies. 

T  ifo  VnriVi  Star  Oil  a’nH  Q^anriarH  '  cccfi  with  great  success  in  receiit  A  larger  rye  crop  is  indicated  for 
Paving  nraf  (In  tho  r-iiru  niio  'Vears.  Can.idian  Celanese  should  19 44,  production  in  Canada  of  both 


Barley  production  in  19  44  Is 
smaller  than  a  year  ago  despite  a 


and  Donnacona  Paper  %  each,  and 
Doni.  Engineering  %. 

Caldwell  Linen,  Canada  Wire 
’■A",  Crow's  Nest  Coal  and  Eng- 


T  ifo  VnrtVi  Star  Oil  a’nH  Q^anHarH  '  ePrfrt  with  great  success  in  recent  A  larger  rye  crop  is  indicated  for 
Pavinir  nrof  On  tho  Oiirh  Olio- '  y®**’’®'  Can.idian  Celanese  should  19 44,  production  in  Canada  of  both 
hoc  Pnin^  *  Panor  ramo  out  tm  3  I  benefit  materially  by  the  American  spring  and  fall  rye  being  estimated 

nninta  rnboH  f!ioI  ’’  A  -  pa.st  experience  in  these  ^t  10.581,000  bushels  compared 

points,  Inited  Fuel  A  moved  up  I  |  n  i  .,,  qnn  ui, choir  in  iqa3 


points:  United  Fuel  “A"  moved  up  I  experience  in  these 

I’i  and  Reliance  Grain  pref.  I'i:  '^'’anrhes  of  the  industry.  with  7,143.000  bushels  in  1943. 

while  Dominion  Squ.  Corp.  and  In-  1943  Earnings  .Steady  .  The  flaxseed  crop  this  year  prom- 

ter  Paints  nref  both  eained  a  higher  yields  per  acre,  but  the 

point.  Qitebeo  Telephone  came  out  in  the  prairies  was  sharp- 

11  n  3/  ronsists  of  $.->,000,000  of  ^^2%  ly  reduced  this  spring  and  the 

“P  7*1071  inn/smo  fiinHilvcr  ♦Hon 


Vm'e  losses  were  shown  during 

week  among  new  $10  par  bank  7  Product  on.  The 


WIDE  GAIN  SHOWN 
INTORONTOVALUES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


stocks.  Commerce.  Montreal  and  ’7*7,  ^  "7;:^  total  flaxseed  crop  in  1944  Is  esti- 

Nova  Scotia  all  moving  off  a  full  7  HOO  par  value  and  260.409  msteM  at^  ^^^.OOO  bushels  corn- 

point  and  Imperial  dropping  %.  P«'’  common  pared  with  17.911,000  bushels  pro- 

Can.  Nationale,  on  the  other  hand,  -i  o  i  •»  »  *  *  u  a  duced  a  year  ago. 

added  %  on  the  week.  - 

_ _ _ _ _  erating  protits  at  $;>.028,103,  prac- _ 

_  _  tically  unchanged  from  the  peak  iii  ■ 

WIDE  GAIN  SHOWN  NEWSPRINT  IN  AUGUST 

of  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 

A  I  ITI7C  1  ®ud  $447, OOO  refundable  tax,  net  (Continued  from  Page  1) 

IN  lUKUN  lU  VALUtj  ®0uivalent  to  $1  89  per  - 

■  shaie  compared  with  $3.20  in  1942,  255  tons,  at  which  figure  they 

— -  *$3.98  in  1941.  $2.21  in  1940,  $4.06  were  over  7,000  tons  greater  than 

Stock  Exchange  Valuations  End  in  1938,  $1.97  in  in  July  and  about  12,300  tons  in 

of  Autrust  Uo  Over  S2  I  1936.  It  will  be  excess  of  figure  for  August  last 

,  •*  iq,™  ^  noted  that  the  company’s  earnings  year.  Domestic  shipments  were 

Dillion  from  1942  have  shown  great  stability  during  lower  at  15,357  tomi  which  com- 

-  I  periods  of  widely  fluctuating  bu-  pared  with  15,585  tons  in  July  and 

Toronto  Quoted  market  value  I  siness  conditions.  Due  to  the  op-  16.37  6  tons  in  August  last  year, 

of  the  592  issues  listed  on  the  To- j  eration  of  the  100  per  cent  excess  August  shipments  were  equiva- 
ronto  Stock  Exchange  at  .August  i  profits  tax.  earnings  per  share  are  lent  to  71.5  per  cent  of  rated  mill 
31  totalled  $5,303 ,.‘)1 7,070,  conipar- j  now  limited  to  $1.89,  which  is  capacity;  this  compared  with  ship- 
ed  with  $ .Y290,l 80,74 1  a  month  I  slightly  less  than  the  current  $2.00  nients  in  July  equal  to  70.2  per 
ago  and  $4,738,441,884  for  the  cor- 1  annual  dividend  rate.  However,  cent  of  capacity  and  August  1943 
responding  monUi  a  year  ago.  Ave-  the  difference  is  small,  and  can  he  shipments  at  rate  of  70.4  pet  ceirt 
rage  price  was  $7.27  compared  with  made  up.  if  desired,  out  of  the  of  capacity. 

$7.24  a  month  a.go  and  $6.95  a  year  company’s  large  accumulated  sur-  Shipments  and  production  by 
ago  when  listed  issues  totalled  547.  plus.  In  fact  at  the  last  annual  Ttnited  States  mills  decreased 
Total  value  of  .August  31  was  al-  meeting,  the  president  intimated  22.6%  and  24.2%  respectively 
most  $1,000,000,000  ahead  of  tlie  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  board  from  the  levels  reported  in  August 
valuation  at  August  31,  1939,  of  to  continue  payments  at  the  $2.00  1939.  Shipments  exceeded  pro- 

$4,345,029,000.  From  pre-war  level.  I  rate. *  Including  refundable  tax,  diiction  by  586  tons  and  stocks 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  first  i  profits  last  year  were  equivalent  held  by  United  States  mills  de¬ 
month  of  the  war,  but  declines  fol-  to  $3.43  per  share  against  $3.98  creased  by  that  amount, 
lowed  and  the  values  dropped  near-  iu  1942.  Profits  applicable  to  the  NewfoundlaTtd  shipments  declin- 
ly  $500  million  within  the  first  1 2  |  preferred  in  1943,  including  the  ed  73.6%  from  August  1939  while 

rnonths  of  the  year,  over  $600  mil- ;  ipfundahle  portion  of  taxes,  were  production  declined  17.6%.  Ship- 

lions  within  the  first  two  years,  and  ,  equivalent  to  $12.46  per  share  nients  to  United  States  customers 
XI  ere  down  $1,100  millions  by  -An-  compared  with  $16.25  in  1942,  increased  38.4%  while  Overseas 
gust  31,  1942,  to  $3,233,292,000.  i  $18.53  in  1941,  $13.41  in  1940,  shipments  declined  92.2%  com- 
In  the  following  year,  to  August  31. 1  $18.77  in  19.39  and  $11.95  in  1938.  pared  with  August  1939.  Pro- 
1943,  there  was  a  sharp  advance  of  |  The  preferred  stock's  participation  diiction  exceeded  shipments  by  13,- 
Just  over  $1,500  millions  and  a  :  in  earnings  (10  per  cent  after  pre-  160  tons  and  manufacturers  stocks 
further  gam  in  the  past  12  months  I  ferred  dividend)  was  55  cents  in:  increased  accordingly. 

(vf  almost  $600  millions.  Thus  from!  1943  as  compared  xvith  $1.15  in  Storks  of  all  North  American 
the  1942  lows,  the  advance  in  the;  1942,  60  cents  in  1941,  $1.16  in  manufacturers  increased  563  tons 

following  two  years  to  August  31,  |  1940.  50  cents  in  1939  and  54  cents  in  August  and  amounted  to  117,- 

^2  billions.  iYr  1938.  698  tons  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  paper  stocks  have  shown  far  Since  the  beginning  of  1939  the  At  the  end  of  August  1939  manu- 
the  greatest  percentage  of  improve-  board  has  distributed  dividends  at  facturers  stocks  amounted  to  301,- 
ment,  current  price  of  $272,726,000  the  rate  of  $1.00  annually,  plus  ex-  430  tons. 

being  almost  eight  times  the  valua-  tra.=.  Payments  for  1943  totalled - 

tion  of  $35,962,000  on  August  31,  $2.00  in  1942  and  1941,  $1.90  in  MONTREAD  BORROWINGS  UP 

1939.  The  textile  group  was  more  1940,  $2.85  in  1939,  $1.00  in  1938  - - 

than  dciiihled,  from  $35  millions  to  and  $1.00  in  1937  and  1936.  Collateral  borrowings  by  member 

f  ( 6  millions,  as  did  agricultural  At  the  end  of  1943  net  working  firms  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Ex- 
stocks.  capital  was  $261,846  higher,  at  change  and  Curb  Market,  continued 

the  record  level  of  $5,864,628.  their  recent  upward  trend  during 
Marlon  Rouyn  Mines,  northwest  Current  assets,  which  included  $1.-  August.  Loans  at  end  of  August  are 
of  Noranda  Mines,  reports  a  hole  138.136  of  cash  and  $3,741,824  of  shown  at  $11,239,000,  an  increase 
is  being  drilled  100  feet  north  of  i  investments,  totalled  $7,832,356,  of  some  $400,000  for  the  month 
No.  3  which  returned  $8.97  over  :  as  against  $1,967,728  of  current  and  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  or  25  per 
15  feet.  Inabilities.  *  cent  in  the  past  year. 


Is  only  because  they  doubt  their 
own  ability  to  do  things  right, 
from  the  beginning;  because  tho 
more  cautious  fear  too  fast  a 
pace  and  the  less  cautious  fear 
that  they  will  be  held  back  un¬ 
duly.  Canadians  thus  are  not  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  power  to  set 
things  right,  but  only  about  their 
probable  inability  to  start  off  on 
the  right  foot. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  it.  It  would  seem, 
since  a  sovereign  people  has  al¬ 
ways  Insisted  that  the  primary 
attribute  of  such  a  sovereignty 
is  the  right  to  make  a  mistake. 
But  where  the  source  of  the  in¬ 
nate  confidence  really  la  to  be 
found  is  in  the  certainty  that 
with  the  application  of  at  least  a 
measure  of  intelligence  and  a 
large  amount  of  goodwill,  there  is 
little  that  this  country  could  not 
acomplish  in  the  years  to  come. 

4$  41  4$ 

Where  then  is  Canada  different 
from  what  it  was  five  years  ago? 
In  1939  Canada  was  a  senior 
Dominion,  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  a  large  export 
power  in  her  own  right.  Today, 
Canada  is  the  same  things;  but 
she  is  also  a  recognized  major 
partner  in  the  greatest  common 
effort  the  free  world  has  wit¬ 
nessed  in  its  long  bloody  history. 
She  has  acquired  a  political  repu¬ 
tation  for  dealing  honestly,  inde¬ 
pendently  and  without  reserva¬ 
tion  from  the  top  of  the  deck. 
She  has  shown  her  own  flag  and 
has  bandied  her  own  name  about 
the  skies  and  the  fields  and  the 
diplomatic  meeting  places  and 
she  has  been  accepted  as  a  full 
partner,  whose  word  is  worth 
listening  to.  She  has  finally  been 
granted  the  right  to  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  opinion  about  the  shape  of 
the  world  to  come  and  she  has 
earned  the  right,  not  by  marriage 
or  adoption,  but  because  of  her 
own  efforts. 

Internally,  Canada  has  learned 
to  do  many  things.  She  has  learn¬ 
ed  that  some  day  soon  she  will 
have  to  review  the  contract  that 
binds  the  provinces  together,  and 
that  she  can  no  longer  pretend  to 
be  perfectly  all  right  the  way  she 
is,  but  that  she  must  alter  her 
Internal  structure  sufficiently  to 
conform  to  her  larger  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  capacities.  Economic¬ 
ally  she  is  prepared  for  a  great 
number  of  contingencies.  Her  va¬ 
rious  Industries  are  able  to  make 
things  which  we  formerly  had  to 
buy  abroad.  We  can  still  afford  to 
deal  with  suppliers  abroad,  but, 
if  their  manner  should  not  be  to 
our  liking  we  can  bid  adieu  and 
buy  at  home.  In  our  Industrial 
diversification  we  have  forged  a 
weapon  which  we  can  use  or 
which  we  can  let  remain  idle, 
should  we  find  something  better 
to  do.  In  our  agricultural  Indus¬ 
try  we  have  spread  the  benefits 
of  diversification  into  areas  which 
were  reputed  to  be  one-crop  coun¬ 
try.  In  our  man  power  we  have 
trained  reserves  and  we  have  the 
machinery  to  apply  these  reserves 
where  they  may  be  needed. 

We  have  learned  that  legisla¬ 
tive  methods  can  be  used  to  con¬ 
trol  where  control  is  necessary, 
without  having  taken  away  from 
the  populace  the  right  and  effic¬ 
acy  of  protest  and  ballot. 

Canadian  confidence  is  based 
primarily  on  the  fact  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  outcome  of  con¬ 
structive  effort,  the  future  of  the 
country  is  largely  i?i  the  hands  of 
the  people  residing  within  it. 

Canada,  after  this  war,  could 
duplicate  the  development  of  the 
United  States  after  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  states.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Canada  should  strive 
to  top  the  100  million  mark. 
Mere  numbers  never  have  made 


for  greatness,  except  in  the  field 
of  battle,  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  leaving  behind  soon  and 
for  ever.  Canada’s  West  can  de¬ 
velop,  without  great  strains  on 
the  imagination,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  western 
U.S,  developed  after  the  Civil 
War.  There  are  areas  which  have 
yet  to  be  opened  up,  and  settle¬ 
ments  which  have  yet  to  be  popu¬ 
lated.  These  are  powers  which 
have  yet  to  be  harnessed  and 
fields  which  have  yet  to  be  tilled. 
There  are  people  at  home  and 
abroad  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
go  to  work;  to  make  out  of  Can¬ 
ada  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler  said 
she  would  he. 

We  have  now  the  skills,  the 
reputation,  the  honor,  and  the 
resources,  the  spirit  and  perhaps 
also  the  determination  to  make 
this,  the  coming  end  of  the  war, 
the  beginning  of  Canada’s  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century. 


_ THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944 

CONFIRM  CHANGE  °  Dividends  Declared  || 
IN  CONTROL  FOR  And  Ofher  Official  I 

WESTERN  GROCERS  > - - “ 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

vioug  balance  sheet  were  redeemed 
during  year. 

Report  points  out  that  net  earn¬ 
ings  tor  year  were  at  second  high¬ 
est  level  in  history  of  company  but 
that,  at  4-5  of  1  per  cent  of  sales, 
margin  of  net  profit  was  second 
smallest  in  company’s  history;  low 
point  in  this  respect  was  reached 
in  1932, 

Data  on  the  packing  business 
during  the  year,  on  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  etc.,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  report,  among  which 
are  the  following; 

Bacon  shipments  to  Britain  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1944  total¬ 
led  900,000,000  lbs-,  against  560,- 
000,000  for  all  of  1943. 

Farm  cash  income  from  sales  of 
livestock  totalled  $449,716,000  in 
1943,  against  $383,400,000  in 
1942. 

Farm  cash  Income  from  sales  of 
animals  plus  animal  products 
(eggs,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  etc.) 
totalled  $834,184,000,  against 
$718,166,000  in  1942,  $364,224,- 
000  in  1939. 

In  connection  with  proposed 
change  in  capital  structure  of  com¬ 
pany,  it  is  announced  that  it  will 
be  presented  to  shareholders  at  a 
special  general  meeting  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Toronto  on  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  29th,  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Class  A  shares  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  cumulative  preferential  divi¬ 
dend  of  $1.50  per  annum  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  any 
dividends  over  and  above  $1.50  per 
annum  on  the  Class  B  shares.  The 
Class  B  shares  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  non-cumulatlve  dividend  of  75c 
per  half-year,  when  declared  by 
the  directors.  Both  class  of  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  per 
share,  but  holders  of  the  Class  A 
shares  shall  be  entitled,  in  the 
event  of  the  dividends  on  their 
class  being  four  half-yearly  pay¬ 
ments  In  arrears,  to  elect  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sawyer- Ma»sey  Plans 

P eace-Time  Operations 

Toronto  —  Officials  of  Sawyer- 
Massey,  Ltd.,  are  reported  to  be 
planning  for  peace  time  operations 
and  are  looking  over  products 
which  the  company  can  manufac¬ 
ture  after  end  of  hostilities. 

During  the  war  the  company  has 
been  producing  war  materials  and 
has  a  plant  and  organization  which 
can  be  turned  to  normal  production 
when  the  need  for  armaments  is 
ended. 
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Acquisition  of  ControIIinsr  In¬ 
terest  by  Garfield  Weston 
Announced  by  Both  Parties 

SAME  MANAGEMENT 

The  sale  of  control  of  W'estern 
Grocers  Limited  to  W,  Garfield 
Weston,  Industrialist,  financier  and 
member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  was  confirmed  in  Toron¬ 
to  recently  by  W.P.  Riley,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  by  Mr.  Weston. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Weston 
has  also  acquired  control  of  the  E. 
B.  Eddy  Company  Ltd.,  J.  R.  Booth 
Ltd.,  Somerville  Ltd.,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  concerns.  His  latest  acquis¬ 
ition  is  regarded  as  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  “bullish”  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Canada.  Mr.  Weston  gained 
control  of  Western  Grocers  Ltd. 
by  the  purchase  of  both  preferred 
and  common  shares  from  Mr.  Riley 
and  his  associates. 

In  discussing  the  matter  Mr.  Ril¬ 
ey  said,  “A  mystery  has  been  made 
of  a  very  simple  affair.  Three  times 
in  recent  years  I  have  had  offers 
for  control  of  this  company.  One 
was  from  an  American  concern.  I 
was  not  satisfied  that  the  futurre 
course  of  the  company  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  we 
had  built  up,  and  fair  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  had  helped  build  it 
up.  The  two  other  offers  were  from 
Canadians.  Mr.  Weston  firpt  ap¬ 
proached  me  about  two  years  ago, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  his  record 
with  other  companies,  and  his  ideas 
for  the  future,  are  in  line  with 
those  held  iy  us. 

“I  did  consult,  of  course  with  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  they  had  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  I  had  to  contribute  tho 
shares  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ton  control.  It  was  not  possible  to 
consult  all  the  sharehollers,  and 
do  what  we  wanted  to  do.  Nor  did 
I  think  it  necessary.  Not  a  single 
ha  reholder  has  been  harmed  by 
the  sale  of  control.  In  my  belief, 
the  value  of  the  shares  will  be,  if 
anything,  enhanced  by  what  has  oc¬ 
curred 

To  the  president’s  statement  Mr. 
Weston  added  his  opinion  that  the 
transaction  should  be  regarded  as 
a  private  one  between  individuals. 
“No  consultation  with  other  share¬ 
holders  was  necessary,”  he  declar¬ 
ed,  “because  it  does  not  entail  any 
change  in  the  company’s  manage¬ 
ment  or  direction. 

“Mr.  Riley  and  his  fellow-officers, 
who  have  made  such  a  success  of 
this  company  in  the  past,  will  still 
be  directing  its  affairs,  and  I  could 
not  have  made  this  purchase  if  Mr. 
Riley  had  not  been  convinced  that 
my  position  in  the  company  would 
be  of  advantage  in  the  future. 

Riley  Still  at  Head 

“Nothing  has  occurred  that  will 
not  be  of  advantage  to  the  stock, 
and  those  who  hold  would  have  the 
same  advantage  out  of  the  future 
that  I  hope  for  in  buying  the  stock. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  Mr.  Ril¬ 
ey  remains  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pan.v.  You  know  from  what  I  have 
done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  cre¬ 
ating  profitable  enterprises,  or  buy¬ 
ing  established  enterprises,  or 
merging  with  others,  that  it  has 
been  a  principle  of  management 
with  me  to  leave  good  men  alone, 

“If  the  political  parties  which  are 
in  power  are  big  enough  to  grasp 
the  opportunities  that  are  ahead 
of  Canada  in  the  next  10  years,  the 
moneys  of  the  world  will  flow  in 
here  for  development.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Riley  and  I  have  just  recently 
agreed  on  the  transfer  of  control 
of  Western  Grocers  shows  that  we 
are  both  confident  (he  as  a  west¬ 
erner  and  I  as  as  an  Easterner) 
that  no  matter  what  political  party 
is  in  power,  they  will  have  men  of 
sufficient  calibre  to  see  this  era  of 
opportunity,  and  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  it.” 

Western  Grocers  Ltd.,  whose 
head  office  is  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
operates  branches  at  Calgary,  Ed¬ 
monton  and  Lethbridge  in  Alberta; 
Moose  Jaw',  North  Battleford, 
Prince  Albert,  Regina,  Saskatoon 
and  Yorkton  in  Saskatchewan; 
Brandon,  Dauphin,  Flin  Flon,  The 
Pas  and  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba; 
and  Fort  Frances,  Kenora  and  Port 
Arthur  in  Ontario. 

The  company  is  capitalized  as 
follows: — Seven  per  cent  cumula¬ 
tive  preference  shares  of  $100  each 
— authorized,  25,000  shares,  issued, 
11,943  shares;  common  shares, 
n.p.v. — authorized,  30,000  shares, 
issued,  16.943  shares;  total  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  $2,217,162.74  as  per  last 
annual  report. 

Subsidiaries  of  'Western  Grocers 
Ltd.  are  Dominion  Fruit  Ltd.,  H. 
H.  Cooper  Ltd.,  W.  H.  Malkin  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  Gateway  Grocers  Ltd., 
from  which  sources  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  received  in  1943  cash  divi¬ 
dends  of  $113,572,  and  a  stock 
dividend  of  $70,000. 

Commenting  further  on  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  control  Mr.  Riley  said,  “This 
has  not  involved  the  stock  market 
at  all.  The  control  of  this  company 
was  with  myself,  the  staff  and  the 
directors.  Not  one  of  us  bought  a 
share  on  the  market,  and  not  one 
of  us  has  an  ulterior  motive  that 
need  alarm  anybody.  Mr.  Weston 
has  bought  enough  preferred  and 
common  shares  to  give  him  control. 
Nothing  else  is  changed.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  exactly  the  same  in  other 
resnects  as  it  was  three  months 
ago.”  I 


Index  of  Companies  Reviewed 


City  of  Windsor  314% 
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Trust  A  Guarantee 
Wellinaion  Bldr*  Bonda 
Manufacturers  Life 
Burns  Co.  A«  B  A  5s  *58 


established  1907 


Roy^  Bank  Bldg.  EL.  SlOl  Toronto 


third  PLOOM 


Minnea.  A  Ontario  Com. 
I  Confederation  Life 
Atlas  Steel  Pref. 
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Can.  Marconi  . .  19 
Can.  Vickers  . .  22 
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Ccxrkshutt  Plow  18 
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Cosmos  Imp.  . .  21 
Cub  Aircraft  ..  30 
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English  Electric  19 
Fairchild  Air.  .  .30 
Fleet  .Aircraft  .  :i0 
Gen  Steel  Wares  18 
Hamilton  Bridge  18 
Hamilton  Cotton  21 
Hayes  Steel  ....  19 
Hudson  Bay  ...  16 

Int.  .Nickel  .  16 

Massey  Harris  ..  19 
Mercury  Mills  .  21 
Monarch  Knit'g  21 
Mont.  Colton  ...  21 
Xafl  Steel  Car  .  19 

Noordiiyn  .  .30 

Noranda  16 


Ontario  Steel  ,.  19 
Ottawa  Car  ...  19 
Page  Hersey  ...  19 

Penmans  .  21 

Regent  Knitting  21 
Hobt.  Mitchell  .  19 
Russell  Ind.  ...  19 
Sarnia  Bridge  ..  19 
Steel  Co.  of  Gan.  19 
lip  Top  Tailors  21 
Tooke  Bros.  ...  21 
Culled  Steel  .  .  19 
Wabasso  Colton  21 

WiKxIs  Mfg . 21 

Wilstrs  I.ld.  ..  21 
York  Knitting  .  21 
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have  served  in  the  production  of 
vital  war  materials.  Our  post-war 
committee  is  composed  of  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  watching  trends  and 
keeping  in  close  touch  w'ith  devel¬ 
opments.  Research  is  being  carried 
on  constantly  by  our  engineering 


GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  PRO* 
INCE  OF  ALBERTA 
NOTICE  TO  HOLDERS  OF  PROV¬ 
INCE  OF  ALBERTA  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  WHICH  MATURED 
SEPTEMBER  15,  1942 

The  Province  of  Alberta  will  pay 
Interest  to  bona  fide  holders  of  de 
bentures  of  the  above  issue  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent 
per  annum  in  respect  of  the  half 
year  ending  September  15,  1944, 
being  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  lor  each 
$1  ,000  denomination. 

Holders  will  be  paid  interest  *8 
above  on  presentation  of  their  de 
benture  or  debentures  for  notation 
thereon  of  such  payment  of  inter 
est,  at  any  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  or  at  the  Bank  of  the  Man 
hattan  Company,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  United  States  of  Am 
erica.  Debentures  should  be  accom 
panied  by  the  usual  ownership  cer 
tificates  required  by  the  Dominion 
Government  as  in  the  case  of  cou 
pons. 

Dated  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  this 
15th  day  of  September,  1944. 

(Sgd.)  S.  E.  LOYV, 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

(Extract  from  ^he  Alberta  Gaz¬ 
ette  for  September  15,  19  44.) 


CANADA  PERMANENT 

MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
a  Dividend  of  TWO  PER 
CENT  on  the  paid-up  Capital 
Stock  of  the  Corporation  has 
been  declared  for  the  current 
quarter,  and  that  the  same 
will  be  payable 

MONDAY, 

THE  SECOND  DAY  OP 
OCTOBER 

next,  to  Shareholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  Fifteenth  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1944. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Walter  F.  WATKINS, 

Secretary. 

Toronto,  August  17th,  1944. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 
LIMITED 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-third  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  (1%%),  being  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  (7 % )  per 
annum  for  the  quarter  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1944,  on  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Company  has  been  de¬ 
clared  payable  to  Shareholders  of 
record  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1944.  and  that  cheques  will  be  mail- 
etK October  2,  19  44. 

Books  not  closed. 

By  Order  of  the  Board. 

P.  W.  HOLLINGWORTH, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal,  Que.,  September  1,  1944. 


THE 

Calgary  &  Edmonlon 
Corporation  Limited 

Kotlcp  is  hereby  given  that  a 
dividend  of  five  cents  per  share 
was  declared  2.ith  August,  1944, 
payable  16th  October,  1944.  to 
shareholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  on  the  9th  day  of 
September,  1911. 

Payment  of  the  said  dividend 
has  been  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  closed  from  the 
close  of  business  on  the  9th  da.v 
of  September.  1911,  to  the  opening 
of  business  on  the  20th  day  of 
September.  1914. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BOARD 
C.  E.  REECE, 

SECRETARY. 

Dated  at  Winnipeg,  .Man.,  this 
.•ith  day  of  September,  1914. 


THE  MONTREAL  CITY  fir 
DISTRICT  SAVINGS  BANK 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

A  dividend  of  three  per  cent  on 
the  paid-up  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Bank,  has  been  declared  for  the 
current  quarter,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  October  2nd  next,  to 
.shareholders  of  record.  Friday,  the 
J5th  day  of  September  next,  at 
three  o’clock  p.m. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

T.  TAGG.ART  S.MYTH, 

General  Manager, 
Montreal,  August  29,  1944. 

Provincial  Paper  Limited 

nn  iDEND  NOTICE 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  1%%  on 
Preferred  Stock  has  been  declared 
by  PROVINCIAL  PAPER  LIMITED 
payable  October  2nd,  1944  to  Share¬ 
holders  of  record  at  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  September  15th,  1944. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  BARBER, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


department  and  data  covering  pro¬ 
posed  new  and  improved  lines  is 
receiving  the  required  considera¬ 
tion  by  those  responsible. 

“The  inevitable  continued  me¬ 
chanization  of  the  Canadian  farm,” 
Mr.  Cockshutt  concludes,  “will 
mean  a  more  widespread  use  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  Cock- 
shutts  look  to  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence  as  we  plan  to  further  serve 
the  Canadian  farmer  whose  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  has  been 
nothing  short  of  an  agricultur.Yl 
miracle," 


Canada  at  War,  is  Preparing  for  Peace 


Fourth  in  production  achievement 
of  all  United  Nations,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  has  set  up  a  mighty  record 
of  output  during  past  4  years.  In 
volume,  it  was  overshadowed,  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  by  United  States,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
in  timeliness,  variety,  and  quality 
it  constituted  a  major  factor  in  the 
Allied  swing  from  desperate  defence 
to  victorious  attack. 

From  Canadian  shipyards  have 
come  232  cargo  vessels  and  356 
armored  naval  craft.  From  Cana¬ 
dian  aircraft  plants  have  come 


nearly  11,000  planes.  From  auto¬ 
motive  plants  have  come  560,000 
units  of  mechanical  transport  and 
more  than  31,000  armored  fight¬ 
ing  vehicles.  From  the  small  arms 
factories  came  nearly  one  million 
machine  guns  and  small  arms  units. 
From  the  gun  shops  came  83,000 
units,  including  Army  and  Navy 
guns,  barrels,  carriages,  and  mount¬ 
ings.  From  Canadian  arsenals  and 
shell-|illing  plants  came  59  mil¬ 
lion  rounds  of  heavy  ammunition 
and  three  billion  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  From  the  chem¬ 


icals  and  explosives  Industry  came 
an  output  of  one  million  tons.  From 
the  signals  instruments  and  com¬ 
munications  industry  came  $282 
million  worth  of  supplies.  From 
general  manufacturing  has  come 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stores 
and  furnishings  for  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  personal  equipment  for  the  ser¬ 
vices.  More  than  $1.38  billion  has 
been  spent  on  construction.  Steel 
production  has  increased  to  three 
million  tons  a  year,  double  the 
peacetime  output.  The  aggregate 


refined  production  of  copper,  nickel, 
lead,  and  zinc  has  risen  20  per  cent 
over  1939  output.  Power  installations 
produced  a  total  of  10  million  horse¬ 
power,  an  increase  of  about  21  per 
cent  over  1939. 

Behind  these  cold  figures  lies  the 
story  of  an  industrial  evolution  of 
vast  potential  effect  upon  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  Dominion.  For  by  this 
prodigious  effort  the  nation  learned 
its  own  strength,  while  serving  its 
own  freedom.  The  figures,  imposing 
enough  in  bulk,  merely  suggest  the 
magnitude  of  the  achievement. 


ABOVE — Just  s  part  of 
One  Day's  Output  of  War 
Vehicles  from  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Automotive  Plant. 
From  the  Huge  Factory 
at  Sore  I,  Quebec,  Comes 
a  Steady  Flow  of  Field 
Guns;  in  a  Sprawling 
Plant  Covering  More 
Than  Fourteen  Acres 
Thousands  of  Workers, 
Using  Hundreds  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Machines,  Are  Pro¬ 
ducing  Guns  and  Car¬ 
nages;  the  Two  Field 
Pieces  Shown  Are  Just 
About  Ready  for  Action. 


ABOVE — The  Illustrated 
Tank  has  Reached  a  Fine 
Peak  of  Efficiency  on 
Rough  Ground. —  These 
Workmen  are  Tending 
Carbide  Blast  Furnaces 
In  the  Plant  of  Defence 
Industries,  Ltd ,  which  is 
Turning  out  Huge  Quan¬ 
tities  of  War  Chemicals, 
Among  which  are  Those 
Used  for  Smoke  Screens. 
—  Mechanics,  Electri¬ 
cians  Painters  and  Ex¬ 
perts  in  Various  Lines 
Take  over  Bombers  as 
they  Reach  the  Final 
Stages  of  Assembly  in  a 
Montreal  Plant.  To  the 
Left  the  Scene  is  the 
Launching  of  H.M  C.S. 
Poundmaker  at  the  Plant 
of  Canadian  Vickers  Lim¬ 
ited,  a  few  Weeks  Ago. 


Fourth  as  Munitions  Producer,  She 
Looks  for  Important  Place  in 
World  Trade 

Bj-  HON.  C.  D  HOWE. 

Mininlrr  nf  Munitioim  ind  Supply 

C.AXADl.W  indu.stry  has  played  a  ver>  real  and  vital  mle 
in  the  war  effort  of  tlie  t'nited  .\ation>.  While  men  and  womea 
with  the  Canadian  services  have  foii^jht  and  toiled  on  the  far- 
flung  hattlefronts  of  the  world,  a  million  Canadians  at  home 
have  served  in  another  army — the  army  of  the  industrial  front. 

With  the  rugged  tools  of  inf!ustr\‘.  tlie  subtle  accuracies 
of  laboratory  techniques,  the  humdrum  tasks  of  office  routine, 
these  millions  at  home  liave  done  and  are  doing  their  share  to 
maintain  the  war  effort. 

There  ha.s  been  a  place  and  need  from  the  list.  Standard  equipment, 
for  every  strength  and  skill,  for  :  such  as  the  universal  carrier,  had 
the  generalship  of  shrewd  brains,  |  undergone  scores  of  improvements 
for  the  power  of  brawny  shoulders  ^  as  a  result  of  les.sons  learned  ia 
and  the  craft  of  nimble  fingers.  |  the  factory  and  on  the  battlefield. 
There  has  been  a  place  and  need  'Fleet,  new  weapons  such  as  tho 
for  every  pound  ef  metal,  every  Canadian  designed  2.i-pounder  self¬ 
foot  of  timber,  every  unit  nf  water-  propelled  gun  mount  ha\'e  been 
power,  every  tool,  every  machine,  produced  in  quantity,  and  hava 
and  every  factory  that  could  be 'seen  rugged  action  on  the  plains 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  inf  France.  Supplle.s  accumulated 
munitions  end  supplie.s  of  war.  .M-  in  heavy  reserve  by  reason  of  the 
most  every  human  and  material  great  output,  were  being  produced 
resources  of  a  nominion  that  has  in  diminished  quantity.  Heavier 
found  its  strength  for  the  first  and  more  difficult  assignments, 
time  has  been  drawn  and  blended  such  as  production  of  the  Mosquito 
into  production  on  a  gigantic  aircraft,  the  I.ancasfer  bomber, 
scale.  ond  a  long  lt.«t  of  secret  devices. 

It  has  taken  four  years,  end  vie-  had  been  given  to  Canada  on  the 
tory  is  now  in  sight.  There  was  basis  of  the  nation's  newly  devel- 
194b — a  year  of  plans  and  small  oped  and  proven  capacity. 


beginnings,  with  the  first  trickle 
of  war  supplies  from  the  few 


Many  Probienis  Solved 
The  production  figures,  there- 


sources  immediately  available  in  a  fore,  take  on  new  meaning  when 
land  tuned  to  the  Arts  of  peace,  it.  is  realized  that  they  were 
There  was  1941 — a  year  of  con-  achieved  not  as  the  climax  of  an 
struetion.  of  conversion  and  ex-  uninterrupted  and  steadily  in- 
pansion.  of  vastly  broadened  plans,  creasing  flow,  but  as  the  peak  of 
and  of  quickened  output  in  answer  an  output  achieved  in  the  face  of 
to  the  darkening  urgencies  of  the  constant  change.s.  which,  in  turn, 
time.  There  was  1942 — a  year  of  were  complicated  by  shortages  of 
rising  production,  a  year  nf  oh-  materiols.  tools  and  .skilled  labor. 
Jectives  reached  and  pa.ssed  in  the  For  every  yard  building  mer- 
face  of  perils,  problems  and  con-  chant  and  combat  ships,  for  every 
fusions.  And  then  in  194.9,  a.  year  aircr,aft  plant  rolling  out  bomber’s 
of  output  so  heavy  that  the  in-  for  Britain,  for  every  shell  plant 
dustrial  capacity  and  the  national  turning  out  rounds  of  ammunition, 
economy  groened  beneath  the  there  are  scores  of  shops,  yards 
stress  and  strain,  a  year  that  end-  and  factories  in  all  ports  of  Can¬ 
ed  with  Canadian  employment  at  ada  turning  out  components  and 
an  all-time  high,  s  year  that  .«aw  fittings.  Every  major  production 
shifts  and  changes  in  the  Canadian  plant,  in  fact,  draws  from  dozens 
production  flood — a  turbulence  of  of  contributory  sources  which  could 
the  waters  in  response  to  the  rising  be  compared  to  the  cross-threads 
tide  of  war.  nf  a  great  weh,  with  the  various 

Fourth  In  production  achieve-  production  programs  os  the  main 
ments  of  all  United  Nations,  the  radial  threads,  branching  out  from 
Dominion  has  set  up  a  mighty  a  common  centre.  The  smallest 
record  of  output.  In  volume  it  has  thread  is  an  Integral  p.art  of  a 
been  oyer-shadowed,  naturally  complete  and  Intricate  structure, 
enough,  by  the  United  States.  Bus-  firmly  knit  and  held  together, 
sla  and  the  United  Kingdom;  but  The  structure  is  shaped,  balanc- 
In  timeliness,  variety,  and  quality  ed.  and  united  by  the  Department 
It  has  constituted  a  major  factor  of  Munitions  and  Supply  through 
In  the  Allied  swing  from  desperate  its  two  main  functions  of  direction 
defence  to  victorious  attack.  and  co-ordination.  Without  the 

From  Canadian  shipyards  have  exercise  of  these  two  vital  func- 
come  .902  cargo  ships  and  422  tinns.  the  web  would  collapse  into 
armored  naval  craft.  From  Cana-  a  tangle  of  unrelated  threads, 
dian  aircraft  plants  have  come  Canada  is  the  only  country  of 
more  than  13,000  planes.  From  the  United  Nations  which  purchases 
automotive  plants  have  come  some  all  war  supply  through  a  single 
60.000  units  of  mechanical  transport  agency.  The  Department  of  Muni- 
and  more  than  40,000  armored  tions  and  Supply  lets  contracts  and 
fighting  vehicles.  allot.s  orders  not  only  for  war  stores 

From  the  small  arms  factorie.s  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  armed 
have  come  more  than  one  million  forces,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the 
machine  guns  and  small  arms  units,  other  United  Nation.s.  It  has  facil- 
From  the  gun  shops  have  come  itated  production  by  helping  to  con- 
more  than  .50.000  complete  artillery  vert  and  exp.and  peacetime  indus- 
iinits.  From  Canadian  arsenals  and  tries,  by  the  construction  of  new 
.shell-filling  plants  have  poured  100  plants,  hy  the  establishment,  of 
million  rounds  of  heavy  amnuinition  whole  new  industries  under  gov- 
and  fotir  billion  rounds  of  small  ernment  managemerit,  and  hy  eon- 
arms  ammunition.  From  the  j  trolling  raw  materials  end  services 
chemicals  and  explosives  industry  so  that  every  available  resource 
has  emerged  an  output  of  more  of  the  nation  could  be  channelled 
than  1.300.000  tons.  into  the  war  program.  .All  this  has 

From  the  signals.  Inslrumenis  demanded  a  high  degree  of  co- 
and  communications  industry  have  ordination  both  within  industry 
come  $400  million  worth  of  sup-  and  between  the  Department  and 
plies.  From  general  manufacturing  ail  other  administrative  bodies  of 
have  come  millions  of  dollars  Canada'.s  wartime  government, 
worth  of  stores  and  furnishings  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that 
for  military  e.skihlishments.  mil-  the  Uovernment  Controls  form  a 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  very  important  part  of  Canada's 
for  the  services.  More  than  $1  39  working  wartime  economy.  In  the 
billion  has  been  spent  on  con-  earlv  stages,  restrictions  held  the 


struetion. 

.An  Industrial  Eynlutinn 

Behind  these  cold  figures  lies  thf 


spotlight,  .\t  th.Tf  time  ii  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  brakes  on  “business 
as  usual"  in  order  to  convert  in¬ 


story  of  an  industrial  evolution  of  dustrial  capacity  and  supplies  of 
x’flst  potential  effect,  upon  the  des-  raw  materials  from  non-essential 
tiny  of  the  Dominion,  For  bv  this  to  essential  wartime  channels.  The 
prodigious  effort  the  nation  has  fart  is  frequently  overlooked,  how- 
learned  its  own  strength  while  ever,  that  restrictions  would  have 
serving  its  own  freedom.  These  been  much  more  severe  had  it  not 
figures,  imposing  enough  in  htilk.  been  for  positive  action  to  expand 
merely  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  of  materials  and  ser- 
the  achievement.  vices  under  control. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  convert  in  effect.  C.anada's  steel  pro- 
and  expand  a  country’s  industrial  duciion  has  been  doubled  since  th» 
capacity  from  the  relatively  simple  outbreak  of  war.  to  a  present  an- 
needs  of  peace  to  the  specialized  nual  total  of  three  million  tons, 
and  ever-changing  demands  nf  poal  production  has  gone  up  by 
war.  The  worker  who  makes  more  than  two  million  tons  since 
refrigerators  must  learn  new  skills  1939.  Installed  horsepower  is  at 
if  he  is  to  make  machine  guns,  an  all-time  high  of  ten  million  as 
The  factory  that  turns  out  bicycles  against  S.2  million  horsepower  four 
must  have,  new  machinery  if  it  is  years  ago.  .Aluminum  output  is 
to  produce  aircraft  parts.  .And  when  more  than  six  times  that  of  1939. 
the  worker  is  trained  and  the  plant  Output  of  sawn  lumber  reached  a 
equipped,  there  is  no  guarantee  peak  of  4.9  billion  feet  in  1941, 
that  the  acquired  skills  or  the  spe-  one  billion  feet  over  1939  pro- 
cial  capacity  will  fit  into  the  chang-  duction,  and  is  now  at  an  annual 
ing  pattern  of  production  to  end  rate  of  about  4.6  billion  feet  ia 
the  war.  Had  that  been  the  case,  spite  of  critical  labor  shortages, 
had  mere  volume  been  the  oh-  .All  these  increases  represent 
Jective.  the  figures  would  hove  positive  action  as  against  the  re- 
I  been  even  more  imposing.  strictive  control  measures  whereby, 

I  AVar,  however,  is  not  static.  No  for  example,  retail  coal  sales  are 
I  war  production  plan  can  achieve  regulated,  diniouts  are  ordered  ia 
;  ultimate  balance  and  .standardiza-  certain  industrial  areas,  some 
tion.  The  secret  weapon  of  today  metals  are  unavailable  for  many 
is  the  obsolete  weapon  of  toinor-  line.s  of  consumer  goods,  and  non- 
’  row.  The  guns  of  defence  ore  not  essential  construction  is  curtailed 
i  the  guns  of  attack.  .A  munitions  to  save  lumber  and  other  materials, 
j  program  aims  at  its  own  dissolu-  Canada  has  been  living  In  the 
I  tion  and  it  is  subject  to  siibtrac-  shadow  of  extraordinary  dangers. 

I  tions  and  additions,  to  expansions  To  meet  those  dangers,  extraor- 
i  and  contractions,  in  direct  relation  dinar.v  measures  have  been  neces- 
jto  its  own  success.  sary.  They  have  demanded  sweep- 

The  munitions  and  war  .stores  ing  changes  in  Canadian  life,  la 
that  poured  from  Canada’s  Indus-  the  national  economy,  and  in  tha 
trial  front  at  the  production  peak  adaptation  and  expansion  of  the 
■  in  1943  differed  widely  in  variety  industrial  machine  to  the  arts  of 
land  kind  from  equipment  produced  war.  These  have  brought  in  their 
jin  1940.  'VA’eapons  made  obsolete  hy  wake  new  capacities  and  new  abMi- 
j  Improvements  in  the  enemy's  de-  ties  which  should  prove  of  Inestlm- 
jfensiye  armament,  such  as  the  able  value  to  Canada  when  the 
Boys'  anti-tank  rifle,  had  been  out  world  returns  to  peace. 
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.  •  T  1  ^  T_T  eattinfs  w«ra  being  produced  at  the  y 

<^mUt01H0tl  V  C  iRClUStry  requirements  showed  that  the  out-  SHOES  ky  MASTER  BUILDERS  ^ 

7  T  1—  have  to  be  a 

Done  Tremendous  War  Job 

facilities.  Since  then,  production 

Now  Producing  Over  100  Different  Types  of  has  risen  stead  nyomore^  ^ 

Vehicles  at  the  Rate  of  3,800  Units  a  Week  summer  there  were  suf- 1  ^ 

_ Output  Covers  Wide  Range  of  Transport  ficient  stocks  of  armor  piate  on  . 

And  Fighting  Vnhicle.  -  1943  Output  rf rr'd"i S' «".?;  WSP^wJ^^  M 

Valued  at  More  Than  $400  Million  proximately  2.000  tons  monthly,  I  1  SH^^ES  si 

and  the  capacity  thus  released  was  ' f •  ^ SHj 

TN  THE  van  of  Canada's  major  wartime  indu.strial  diverted  to  the  fabrication  of  mild  W 

program  -  a  progran,  ,vl.icl.  I, a,  helped  .0  place  .he  Don, imon  ..<■  O^d  SUPPERS  1 

fourth  among  the  Lnited  Nations  producer  of  war  supplies  Production  lagyM  Jtkl  X/AM  ITLIC  kiCkal 

-  stands  the  output  of  automotive  vehicles.  Until  the  present  war,  Canada  tOT  WOMEN,  YOUTHS/  MEN 

More  than  100  different  types  of  motorized  military  equip-  built  a  tank.  Its  manufac-  4 

ment  leave  Canadian  assemblv  lines  at  the  rate  of  3,500  units  ture  has  little  In  common  with  oth- 
of  mechanized  transport  and  300  fighting  vehicles  each  week.  er  types  of  military  equipment,  and 

Th  liuf  includes  universal  car- 1  traW  to  peacetime  competition,  this  "<»  peacetime  vehicle  has  any  re-  Its  path.  There  are  more  than  40,-  loaded  with  an  explosive.  Many  I  mines,  and  depth  charges. 
,.i«vu  Jmit  cars  a, tilleiv  tractors  free  exchange  of  services  and  ideas  latlon  to  it.  000  parts,  exclusive,  of  armaments,  parts  call  for  exacting  workman-  3.  Small  arms  ammuniti 

fi61  S,  Seoul  CnlS,  a  y  _  Whon  fliA  fanlr  rkr/\4V«*ov%i  tiroe  In-  Ivi  o  afn<rlA  r^o ««  a  ,4  <n  •%  _Kii  4 1  f  4nfontf*v  ehin  on/l  nt<a/«1el/\n  QViaIIo  Hova  frt  a  firo*  inr/^  aIoaqac  o  pa 


SHOES  by  MASTER  BUILDERS 


SHOES  m 
and  SLIPPERS  ^ 
for  WOMEN,  YOUTHS,  MEN 


itlon  to  It.  000  parts,  exclusive,  of  armaments,  parts  call  for  exacting  workman- 

When  the  tank  program  was  In-  In  a  single  Canadian-built  Infantry  ship  and  precision.  Shells  have  to 


ines,  and  depth  charges.  Contracts  for  many  types  of  bombs 

3.  Small  arms  ammunition.  have  been  completed  among  them 

The  first  twd  classes  are  group-  an  order  for  500-pound  aerial 


_  Hiumunition '  is  a  primary  element  of  the  pro- 1  wnen  me  tang  program  was  in-  in  a  single  canadlan-bullt  inrantry  snip  ana  precision,  sneiis  nave  to  I'ne  nrsi  two  classes  are  group-  an  order  for  500-pound  aerial 

and  trailers,  ti  001  a  n  gram  and  is  a  major  reason  for  hiated,  It  was  thought  that  the  tank.  Production  in  Canada  was  be  machined  to  the  closest  of  toler-  ed  under  the  designation  of  “heavy  |  bombs,  more  than  200,000  of 

transports,  sen  ce  .1  y  .  r„narta’c  nnistandine  success  in  «utomotive  industry  would  under-  terminated  on  completion  of  con-  ances,  and  fuses  are  often  as  in-  ammunition,”  as  opposed  to  the  1  which  had  been  delivered  when 

trucks,  ambulances  and  file  tiucks.  (  anada  s  outstanaing  success  1  take  the  task.  However,  these  com-  tracts  and  final  shipments  were  trlcate  as  watches.  It  Is  not  a  job  third  class  which  includes  only  |  production  was  terminated.  Smoke. 


Ill  point  of  value — more  than  $400  this  field  of  war  supply, 
million  in  1943 — the  output  ranks  Production  In  Early  War  Years 


panles  were  rapidly  converting  to  made  In  May,  1943.  Of  the  1,420  for  unskilled  hands. 

mass  production  of  Army  vehicles  Valentines  produced,  only  30  were  A  complete  rouna  of  gun  am- 


...  in  the  ....  '““OD  piuuuciiuu  ui  Aiiiiy  veuicicB  v  aieiiiines  proQUcea.  oniy  JU  were  A  complete  rouno  01  gUn  am- 

as  the  bigg  p  J  During  the  first  fifteen  months  and  spare  parts.  Instead,  two  loco-  retained  for  training  purposes  In  munition  comprises  three  parts:  small  arms 


aiitnmohne  Indus-  of  the  war,  nearly  80,000  Army  ve-  motive  works  were  selected  to  un-  this  country,  the  balance  being 
The  C  hpfniP  the  out-  were  turned  out.  The  period  dertake  the  program.  They  had  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

try,  wine  rollabor-  •""''ked  by  constant  research,  trained  engineers  and  technicians.  Among  the  first  pieces  of  arma- 

ntfH^w^th^armv  en’eineeis  in  de-  and  the  lessons  learned  after  the  the  heavy  equipment  needed  to  ment  to  be  produced  in  Canada 
*  phipion  fnr^miiitarv  niir-  *^'*^**‘^  Ii rance  were  applied  to  handle  armor  plate  and  castings,  from  United  States  specifications, 
signing  V  ,  g  nsw  designs.  Gradually  the  prob-  g^d  neither  plant  was  operating  the  Ram  tank  Is  a  cruiser  type 


poses.  I  lems  of  re-tooling  for  war  were  at  anything  like  full  capacity.  built  for  the  Canadian  Army,  filled,  and  used  a  number  of  times,  a.umuu.uo...  i..  auumon  aeiivenes  portant  components,  were  produc 

of  more  than  five  million  square ,  hundreds  of  unskilled  jn  June,  1940,  a  contract  was  Nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  It  The.  majority  of  cartridge  cases  Included  separate  filled  shells  ed  up  to  the  end  of  1943.  The  av- 

feet  and  employs  in  excess  of  1  workers  were  trained  to  new  tasks,  pUced  for  300  Valentine  tanks.  W'eighs  as  much  as  a  railway  freight  are  made  of  brass  drawn  In  one  numbering  erage  monthly  production  during 

000  men  and  women.  and  scores  of  subsidiary  firms  ij-hjg  was  later  increased  until  a  car.  It  can  nroceed  over  all  kinds  Piere  to  form  a  cylinder  having  a  ®°me  T  million  units.  During  the  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was 

To  make^ possible  the  tremendous  I  production.  Can-  1,420  had  been  ordered,  of  terrain  from  swamps  to  rocky  heavy  flat  base  with  a  thin  wall  quarter  of  the  year,  deliveries  almost  four  million,  units  per 

output  and  to  conserve  precious  ,  jjpj,  reach-  rphp  fjrgt  vehicle  was  delivered  one  and  Irregular  ground  Its  W’hirl-  tapered  to  fit  the  end  of  the  shell,  p  complete  filled  rounds  of  pro-  month.  In  one  type  of  percussion 

raw  materials,  the  manufacture  of  L  capacity  output.  X  latL  delivered  one  and  Irregular  ground.  Its  ^  hirl-  propellent  J^cti  es  other  than  small  arms  am-  fuse,  there  are  25  parts,  each  In- 

niiinmnhilps  was  stonued  _ _ _ ^  wina  eiigine,  wnicn  oeveiops  as  _  _ munition  were  riinnln?  at  the  rate  ,r>tv.i„o.  o  _ 


for  unskilled  hands.  the  projectiles  for  rifles,  machine  illuminating,  and  signal  bombs  also 

A  complete  round  of  gun  am-  sm^s,  carbines,  revolvers  and  other  are  being  produced,  as  well  as 
munition  comprises  three  parts:  small  arms.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  practice 

1.  The  cartridge  case  which  fhe  end  of  1943,  59  million  bombs, 

contains  the  propelling  charge,  complfifc  rounds  of  filled  ammunl-  More  than  50  types  of  fuses, 
usually  cordite.  It  Is  equipped  with  kad  been  delivered.  This  fig-  primers,  and  other  such  compon- 

a  primer  which  detonates  it.  In  covers  gun  ammunition,  bombs,  ents  are  made  in  Canada.  No  fewer 

most  instances,  It  is  larger  than  ilcpfk  charges,  grenades  and  other  than  140  million  fuses,  galnea, 

the  shell.  It  can  be  reformed,  re-  projectiles  other  than  small  arms  primers,  tracers,  and  tubes,  all  Im- 

fllled,  and  used  a  number  of  times,  ^.niniunition.  In  addition,  deliveries  portant  components,  were  produc* 

The*  majority  of  cartridge  cases  ®^®o  Included  separate  filled  shells  ed  up  to  the  end  of  1943.  The  av- 


raw  iiiat6riais.  inp  manuiat imt*  tu  i  capacity  output, 
passenger  automobiles  was  stopped  I  problems  were  solved,  new 

early  in  1942.  Since  then,  the  cn- |  difficulties  arose.  With  such  '5tra- 
lire  industry  has  concentrated  on  |  (^.gip  materials  as  tin  and  rubber 


The  Valentine  so  called  because  much  horsepower  as  several  large  "kich  when  detonated  sends  the  luoolog  aj-  the  rate  volving  a  number  of  distinct  op 

thrnrs?wL  cLpleLd  on  ^bru!  modern  aSTbUe^  iT  capiblrof  ®hell  to  its  destination.  erations.  and  each  operation,  ir 


supplying  vehicles  for  Canada  s  j  gjjQ^j  supply,  with  the  United  BrUlsh’ deslg™*P*o^red ''by* ^Diesel  sUc^les' and"  uD^'steen^hnir'^^'lt^ls  bursting  charge:  Ama-  ^ 

armed  forces  and  those  of  other  ^.g.^g  facing  war,  and  with  Cana-  J*.  tol,  T.N.T..  or  other  types  of  high  ^ 


armed  forces  and  those  of  other  gtgjpg  facing  war,  and  with  Cana 
United  Nations.  da  s  output  aloug  other  lines  cen 


motors,  the  body  is  made  of  armor  heavily  armed  with  machine  guns 


s  of  distinctly  miii-  igked  to  n'aiiitain  nroductlou  i,.  aw  ,  /  V.  I  ,  *  ,  .Y  ” .  .  uu,...  rifling  grooves  of  the  gun  and  gives 

tarv  design,  for  specific  military  .,V  j  rubber  less  brass  and  cop-  <  ^  a®  through  a  brick  build-  replaced  by  the  .M-4,  a  standard  greater  range  and  accuracy.  In 
remiirements  and  I’anadian  Armv  less  ruuper,  less  prass  ana  cop  j„g  ^s  big  as  a  living-room  in  an  type  for  the  United  States,  British  addition  to  explosive  shell  there  is 

officials  who' watched  British  field  re’fune8tTse^o7it8  elisiin^  ordinary  house.  It  Is  able  to  climb  and  Canadian  armies.  However,  the  solid  shot.  Such  shot  is  high-grade 


propelling  Its  grearhiilk  **over^ob  ’^’’®  which  is  filled  Pi'oduction  of  shells,  armor-  turn,  requiring  precision  and  close 

Stacies  and  un  afln  hG^  ‘he  bursting  charge:  Ama-  Practice  and  proof  scrutiny. 

hlavilt  armad^  Jiir'InoiMna  Inn!  T.N.T..  or  Other  types  of  high  f/*®''  and  shot,  amounted  to  55  mil-  To  package  these  many  types 
a!d  a’^nanTnn^i  Inlmr  explosive.  It  Is  fired  from  the  gun  “P  ^he  end  of  1943.  De-  of  ammunition,  more  than  12  mll- 

frliL  n  ^  ^  ^  ^  hy  ‘he  propellent  in  the  cartridge,  ‘‘veries  from  manufacturing  plants  lion  steel  boxes  have  been  produc 

T5  #  10-10  r»  *  Shells  are  made  of  steel,  with  a  *^“**^*^S  quarter  of  1943  ed,  as  well  as  2  5  million  wooden 

•  .  r  copper  driving  band  near  the  base  ^T®*'®  yerage  of  1.4  mil-  boxes.  30  million  service  cylinders 

O  nnA  W^!  teimlnated  after  which  rotates  the  projectile  in  the  Shells  are  manu-  and  containers,  and  seven  million 

nearly  2,000  had  been  built.  It  was  rifling  grooves  of  the  gun  and  gives  ‘actured  in  16  calibres  of  21  dif-  small  arms  boxes  and  liners, 
leplaced  by  the  M-4,  a  standard  jj  greater  range  and  accuracy.  In  ‘ccent  types,  and  include  40-mm.,  One  of  the  most  important  items 
type  for  the  United  States,  British  addition  to  explosive  shell  there  is  inch.  6  pounder,  4-inch  naval,  on  the  bomb  production  program 


25-pounder,  nad  several  types  of  today  is  the  projectile  for 


trials  and  manoeuvres  kept  in  dose  [  ,„„jg  capacity 


steep  ascents,  ford  streams,  and  trend  In  offensive  warfare  required  steel  specially  heat  treated  to  be  shells-  Several  types  have  P. I. A. T.  (Projector  Infantry  Anti- 


touch  with  the  steady  progress  in 
mechanization.  In  the  early  twen- 


Always  conserv 
indubiry  met  thi 


rip  through  barbed  wire  entangle-  self-propelled  mounts  and  produc-  used  against  tank  and  other  armor  *°“®  production 


ties,  for  instance,  the  British  Army  characteristic  vigor.  Scores  of  ellm- 
developed  a  six-wheel  load  carrier  juations  and  subsiitutiuns  were 
which  is  still  recognized  as  one  of  evolved  to  save  critical  materials, 


jrvaiiou-minded,  the  nients  or  whatever  ordinary  de-  tlon  of  the  M- 
this  chalieugc  with  fp^ce  works  may  he  thrown  up  In  at  end  of  1943 


4  was  discontinued  plate. 


Tank).  This  rocket-like  projectile 


The  average  monthly  production  is  shot  from  a  weapon  which  has 


the  best  of  its  type.  The  patents 
were  made  available  without 
charge  to  manufacturers  throiigh- 


to  release  scarce  macliine  fools.  As 
a  typical  minor  change,  one  com¬ 
pany  saved  14  tons  of  rubber  an- 


out  the  Empire.  Commercially  Im-  nug„y  hy  gubstltutlng  wood  for  rub- 
practical  because  of  its  heavy  con-  handle  of  an  Inspection 

sumption  of  gasoline  and  ♦ires,  it  |gg,p  ^  total  of  7,000  tons  of  steel 
was  an  outstanding  example^  of  a  I  gaved  by  modifying  the 

vehicle  specifically  designed  for  ^ggjgj,  qj  tjrg  chains  originally 


military  use. 

New  Equipment  T.vpes 


specified  by  Army  authorities.  The 
new  technique  of  centrifugal  cast- 1 


Experiments  with  new  types  of  ing  enabled  one  company  to  save 
mechanized  equipment  especially  1,200  tons  of  m-Jtal  a  year  In  the 


Ammunition  Production 
A  Remarkable  War  Job 

Entirely  New  War  Industry  Has  Been  Built 
Up  to  Huge  Proportions  —  Canadian  Plants 
Produce  Wide  Range  of  Heavy  and  Small 
Arms  Ammunition 

AMONG  the  many  outstanding  |  and  the  explosives  of  various  types 


3.  The  fuse  which  may  contain  cases  during  the  last  replaced  the  Boys  .5-lnch  anti-tank 

fulminate  of  mercury  or  a  like  ex-  ‘k*’®®  months  of  1943  was  3.6  mil-  rifle,  now  considered  obsolete.  Sev- 
plosive.  Its  purpose  is  to  detonate''*®”'  December  31  of  that  year,  eral  thousand  rounds  of  the  plat 
the  shell,  either  when  it  strikes  million  cartridge  cases  had  been  projectiles  are  scheduled  to  be  pro- 
(■percussion  fuse)  or  at  a  given  ‘u*’”®*!  Canada  has  produced  duced  in  1944.  More  than  twenty 

time  after  it  has  left  the  gun  ttime:  types  of  cartridge  cases,  includ-  firms  are  turning  out  parts  for 
fuse).  I '”8  40-mm..  3.7  Inch,  6-pounder,  this  bomb. 


So  that  her  sailors,  soldiers,  and  4-inch  naval  and  12-pounder  naval. 


The  25,000  employees  of  the 
Canadian  wartime  small  arms  am- 


airmen,  and  those  of  the  other  Hugh  Bomb  Output  Canadian  wartime  small  arms  am- 

I  United  Nations,  may  attack  the  More  than  27  million  bombs  munition  Industry,  more  than  half 
enemy  under  every  possible  cir-  have  been  produced  Including  aer-  whom  are  women,  have  deliver- 
cumstance  of  war,  Canada  has  ial  and  mortar  bombs,  anti-tank  ®<1  3.3  billion  rounds  of  small  arms 
made  a  great  diversity  of  ammu-  mines,  grenades,  depth  charges  ammunition  since  the  outbreak  of 
nition.  This  output  comes  within  and  smoke  generators.  Bomb  pro-  w®!",  enough  bullets  to  destroy  the 
three  classes:  ductlon  for  the  past  three  months  entire  population  of  the  world  one 

1.  Gun  ammunition,  com-  has  been  at  an  average  of  more  ®nd  a  half  times,  or  to  make  an 


three  classes 
1.  Gun 


ammunition. 


designed  for  military  use  were  also  manufacture  of  a  small  steering  production  achievements  of  Canada  which  give  the  projectiles  their  prising  a  wide  variety  of  calibres  than  1.8  million  per  month.  All  ammunition  belt  W'hlch  would  en- 


carried  on  by  Canada’s  Department  knuckle.  Hundreds  of  design  during  the  present  war — one  that  devastating  punch. 


of  National  Defence,  and  each  year  changes  were  effected  on  the  uni-  has  been  all  the  more  remarkable 
representatives  of  the  major  auto-  versal  carrier  alone,  with  a  reduc-  because  of  the  essentially  non-mili- 
mobile  companies  were  Invited  to  tion  of  2  4  per  cent  In  the  cost  of  tary  nature  of  the  country's  econ- 
Petawawa  to  see  and  to  discuss  the  unit.  omy  and  Industrial  organization — 

new  developments.  As  a  result  cer-  By  1941,  Canada  was.  In  effect,  has  been  the  tremendous  develop- 
tain  distinctly  Canadian  types  of  the  prime  source  of  mechanized  ment  of  shells  and  small  arms  am- 
equipment  were  produced  In  exprl-  transport  for  the  British  Empire,  munition. 

mental  quantities  for  the  Canadian  Vehicles  were  being  shipped  to  Bri-  During  the  last  war,  U  Is  true. 
Army.  tain.  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canadian  Industrial  companies  ren- 

During  the  years  prior  to  this  other  actual  and  potential  theatres  dered  valuable  assistance  in  the 
war.  Canada  was  groomed  as  the  of  war.  Canadian-built  trucks  not  supplying  of  ammunition  for  the 
prime  producer  of  mechanized  only  helped  to  bolster  defences  In  Allied  armies.  Up  until  the  final 
equipment  for  the  British  Empire  the  United  Kingdom  but  they  play-  stages  of  the  1914-18  conflict,  how- 
in  the  event  of  armed  conflict.  The  ed  an  Important  part  In  the  East  ever,  contribution  of  Canadian  In- 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Nation-  African  campaign,  the  re-conquest  dustry  to  the  ammunition  require- 
al  Defence  had  been  to  standardize  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  capture  of  ments  was  almost  entirely  confined 
war  equipment  with  the  British  Italian  colonial  possesions.  More  to  shell  and  cartridge  cases;  only 
War  Office;  in  addition,  the  pro-  than  half  the  load  carriers  used  by  shortly  before  the  end  of  that  war 
ducts  of  two  Canadian  automobile  the  British  Eighth  Army  In  the  did  Canadian  industry  make  any 
companies  were  In  use  In  most  .African  desert  were  made  in  Cana-  attempt  to  produce  other  compon- 
Empire  countries  and  the  two  firms  da.  ents,  such  as  fuses,  etc.,  or  tackle 

agreed  as  early  as  1936  to  merge  I  Armored  Vehicles  the  job  of  assembly. 


devastating  punch.  and  types.  told.  17  types,  requiring  50  differ- 

Ammunition  does  not  merely  2.  Bombs,  Including  aerial  ent  types  of  components,  are  pro- 
conslst  of  8  hollow  piece  of  steel  bombs,  mortar  bombs,  grenades,  duced  under  this  bomb  program. 


told.  17  types,  requiring  50  differ-  circle  the  globe. 

ent  types  of  components,  are  pro-  In  1943  alone,  1.5  billion  rounds 
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agreed  as  early  as  1936  to  merge 
their  resource*  of  war  production. 


ents,  such  as  fuses,  etc.,  or  tackle 
the  job  of  assembly. 

In  this  war,  however,  Canada 


tneir  resource*  or  war  proauction.  Production  of  armored  vehicles,  *‘**®  nowever, 

Consequently  when  the  war  came,  among  them,  the  arn\ored  wout  ".o‘  ®”ly  produced  many  mil- 

the  government  was  able  to  embark  armored  reconnaissance  car,  lions  of  shells  and  oillions  o' 


on  an  extensive  program  of  auto-  gg^  armored  personnel  vehicle,  be-  rounas  oi  Biuan  “•*“=  »*•“•*'*“*- 

motive  production.  The  first  order  gan  during  1941.  Some  difficulty  but  has  created  ®  ”ew  In- 

— for  gun  tractors— was  placed  ^.gg  encountered  at  first  In  bring-  “hitf 

late  tn  the  autumn  of  1939.  It  was  them  into  nrodurtion  Time  ^  Tarious  explosives  and  ship- 

possible  to  call  for  materials  in  De-  gnd  time  again  test  pilot  'models  P®*'  ove”®®®  ®  pangafans 

cember  and  delivery  of  the  first  m,t  th*  nroving  around  were  ®”i”i””i‘'®”'  Moreover,  Canadians 

tractor  was  made  in  March.  1940.  found  to  be  ^deficient.  But  these  p!o!mo!iT  ^nuStrurs"  'of  “’^depth 

IJn  1“”warrcomparaMveV  faults  were  gradually  corrected  anH-tank  mines,  aerial 

unit.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy  until  today  Canadian  armored  ve-  unmha  trpnnh  mortar  homhs  and 
matter  to  expand  from  that  to  small  hides  set  a  world  standard  for  de-  bombs,  trench  mortar  nomns,  ana 

.ruck,  ,h.n  ,o  l.rs„-  u„,..  ,„d  u'nHIon  iiS.ryTd 

y®®*"  production  not  really  begin  Its  tremendous  ex¬ 


rounds  of  small  arms  ammuni- 


matter  to  expand  from  that  to  small  Nicies  set  a  w'orld  standard  for  de- 
trucks,  then  to  larger  units,  and  pondability  and  performance, 
from  there  on  to  the  many  other  Durine  that  year  the  nroduction 


types  that  now  make  up  the  varied  of  gu  types  of  vehicles  rose  stead 
list  of  Ca-  Han  motorized  equip-  jjy  as  new  capacities  came  into  op 


Until  the  first  military  vehicles  expanded.  The  number  of  wheel-  less,  well-armed  enemy.  Britain, 
came  off  the  assemby  line,  the  na-  vehicles  and  universal  carriers  its  factories  subject  to  continuous 
tion  s  automotive  program  was  has-  turned  out  amounted  to  more  than  bombing  and  expecting  Invasion, 
ed  almost  entirely  on  Canadian  120. 000;  in  addition,  10,000  tons  was  forced  to  look  searchingly 
needs.  But  before  production  was  of  armor  plate,  56,000  bodies,  and  across  the  Atlantic  for  vitally- 
fully  in  its  stride.  France  had  ca-  336,000  spare  tires  were  manufac-  needed  supplies.  Since  then,  the 
pitulated  and  the  British  armies  tured.  Canadian  war-time  output  of  am- 


of  all  types  of  vehicles  rose  stead-  pansion,  however,  until  France  fell 
ily  as  new  capacities  came  Into  op-  and  the  British  Empire  found  it¬ 
eration  and  existing  facilities  were  self  standing  alone  to  face  a  ruth- 


pituiatea  ana  tne  untisn  armies  tured.  Canadian  war-time  output  of  am- 

were  forced  to  leave  nearly  all  their  This  large  upswing  In  production  munition  has  doubled,  trebled, 
equipment  on  the  beaches  of  Dun-  -was  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  quadrupled- 

kirk.  It  was  then  that  Britain  curtailment  of  passenger  car  manu-  Small  peacetime  arsenals  have 

turned  to  Canada  to  replace  these  facture  and  in  part  by  the  fact  that  mushroomed  over  an  area  equlval- 

castastrophic  losses.  p^od  ctlon  capacity  of  a  third  ent  to  that  occupied  by  a  fairly  ! 

First  Order  In  1040  Canadian  automobile  company  was  large  city.  Foundries  and  machine  , 

In  July,  1940,  the  British  placed  added  to  the  nation’s  war  facili-  shops  have  spread  themselves  simi- , 

in  this  country  the  first  order,  ties.  This  company.  In  addition  to  l®’'’y,  ^®  “leet  the  common  need^ 

amounting  to  7.000  vehicles,  and  supplying  standard  load  carriers,  Hundreds  of  plants  manufacturing  | 

from  then  on  all  limits  were  re-  took  over  the  manufacture  of  brld-  i 

moved  from  the  automotive  pro-  K'ng  equipment  and  Army  machln- 

gram.  But  it  was  not  only  from  ®ry  lorries  and  trailers.  Its  initial  ke.rhavf  been  recruS  and  i 

Britain  that  the  call  for  increastd  contract  for  these  special  types  nrnH.Il. 


When  Cockshutt  ensineert  desisned 
and  built  the  Company’s  great  time* 
and  labor-saving  Harvester  Combines, 
they  considered  that  the  days  of 
harvest  excursions  to  the  West  were 
over.  Prairie  farmers,  who  shared  this 
view,  acclaimed  these  fine  machines, 
feeling  that  they  could  see  an  end 
to  most  of  the  anxieties  of  harvest 
time.  Shortages  of  materials,  resulting 
in  the  curtailment  of  production  of 
farm  equipment  throughout  the  war, 
have  resulted  in  a  return  of  the 
harvest  help  problem,  a  situation 
which  has  been  further  aggravated 
by  the  huge  crop  being  garnered 
this  year. 

When  restrictions  are  relaxed  we 
will  be  able  to  employ  our  total 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mechanized  equipment 
such  as  these  dreadnaughts  of  the 
food  front,  which  are  designed  to 
make  farming  faster,  easier  and  more 
profitable. 


giaiJi.  XJUI  iL  was  noi  only  irom  c.vk  ^  rpcriiltpd  and  I 

Britain  that  the  call  for  increastd  contract  for  these  special  types  ^  workinron  vital  produc-  : 

production  came.  Canada’s  armed  c®"®*!  tor  3.500  vehicles  of  35  dlf-  Ho®n  7 f^ce  of  women  gnd^^^^^^^^ 
forces  were  growing.  The  Dominion  during  the  year,  pil-  unfamUiar  i 

needed  equipment  for  its  own  Army  ot  models  were  built  of  all  types,  Mountains  of  raw  materials, 

find  80  did  othpr  members  of  the  ('xcept  two.  In  the  latter,  design  of  them  coming  from  new  or 

Commonwealth  and  countries  al-  changes  held  up  their  completion,  moribund  native  sources,  have 
lied  w’lth  the  British  Empire.  Fur-  Th®  assembly  of  these  hghly  com-  j,een  amassed.  A  greatly  augment- 
thermore,  the  increased  mechanlza-  plicated  machines  was  a  difficult  supply  of  machine  tools  has 
tion  of  armies  had  made  It  evident  J®h-  Specifications  were  constantly  i,een  accumulated, 
that  Canadian  industry  would  be  h®ing  revised,  hampering  produc-  These  elements  of  production 
called  upon  to  meet  unprecedented  ‘ion.  Nevertheless,  before  the  end  have  been  merged  under  hastily- 
demands  for  transport.  To  accom-  ot  the  year  some  1.200  units  had  erected  roofs,  many  of  them  hid- 


plish  this  immense  expansion.  It  been  completed.  den  away  from  prying  eyes.  Like 

was  necessary  to  weld  the  automo-  The  1943  over-all  production  the  tributaries  of  a  great  river, 

tlve  Industry  into  a  powerful  war  continued  at  approximately  the  their  union  has  swelled  into  a 

output  source.  1942  tempo,  and  In  June  Canada  steady  stream  flowing  to  the  fight- 

In  peacetime,  the  industry  is  reached  another  Important  war-  ing  men  of  the  Allies, 

highly  competitive.  The  Ingenuity  “m®  milestone  when  the  Domin-  ^  Complex  Story 

of  production  men  is  continually  ‘cn's  automotive  industry  turned  ’ 

applied  to  the  task  of  creatlmr  s>  out  its  SOO.OOOtli  motorized  ve-  No  Canadian  production  story  is 


highly  competitive.  The  Ingenuity  “m®  milestone  when  the  Domin-  ^  Complex  Story 

of  production  men  is  continually  ‘on’s  automotive  industry  turned  ’ 

applied  to  the  task  of  creating  a  out  its  SOO.OOOtli  motorized  ve-  No  Canadian  production  story  is 
better  product  at  lower  cost.  No  hide.  By  the  end  of  1943,  close  to  more  complex  than  that  of  ammu- 
economies  are  too  small  to  be  over-  600,000  units  of  military  transport  nition.  It  involves  the  manufacture 
looked,  for  in  mass  production  a  fighting  vehicles  had  been  pro-  everything  hurled  at  the  enemy 
few  cents  saved  on  the  cost  of  one  <Ju®®1.  ®’ 

part  will  amount  to  thousands  of  .Armor  Plate  dropped  on  his  head  from  the  air. 


part  will  amount  to  thousands  of  .Armor  Plate 

dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Following  the  expansion  of  th» 

Trade  secrets  in  this  competitive  automotive  industry,  Canada  em 


by  hand,  rifle,  mortar  and  gun; 
Armor  Plate  dropped  on  his  head  from  the  air; 

thrown  at  his  submarines  from  the 
Following  the  expansion  of  the  ^g^ij  of  a  ship;  or  left  under  a  few 
automotive  industry,  Canada  em-  inches  of  dirt  to  smash  the  tracks 
harked  on  a  program  of  armor  jjjg  |gnks.  It  also  involves  a  con- 


business  are  jealously  guarded.  harked  on  a  program  of  armor  g,  hjg  ^gn^s.  ^  also  involves  a  con- 
Nevertheless,  since  the  beginning  plate  manufacture.  Had  this  pro-  gtgnt  output  of  the  many  compon- 
of  the  war,  the  entire  Canadian  gram  not  been  undertaken  it  is  gntg  which  make  up  these  projec- 

automotive  industry  has  operated  doubtful  whether  Canadas  contrl-  nigg _ the  mobilization,  expansion. 

as  a  co-ordinated  unit.  Just  as  in-  bution  to  the  United  Nations  w'ould  and  co-ordination  of  the  ancillary 
terchangeability  of  parts  is  a  feat-  have  been  as  effective  as  It  is  to-  ;  industries  which  turn  out  the 

ure  of  the  ordnance  program,  so  in-  day,  because  prior  to  1940  all  arm-  !  thousands  of  tons  of  steel,  brass, 

terchangeability  and  standardiza-  or  plate  or  bullet-proof  plate  was  !  and  other  metals  with  which  the 

•on  of  design  are  important  feat-  imported  from  the  United  States  or  '  projectiles  are  fashioned.  the 

ures  of  Canada's  wartime  automo-  Great  Britain.  j  paints  and  lacquers  to  finish  them, 

tlve  production.  In  complete  con-  Before  1941,  armor  plate  and  j  the  containers  to  pack  them  in, 
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THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944 _ 

J  ¥  J  TPL  WT  11  ferro-alloys  and  basic  refractories 

LlCAClS  1  116  World  and  ^  important  essential  war 

needs  for  alloying  in  gun  steel, 
nil  ■  1  armor  plate  and  stainless  steel. 

V/X  lTAd.fXI9  arrangements  were  made  between 

the  British  government  and  the 

Foreign  Shipments  Almost  Doubled  From  Be-  Canadian  cobait  refinery 

ginning  of  W.r  UnHI  1943  Wh.n  They  it  t'.p'r'oJ.a”  S? ‘  rSdu"*.  7t 
Totalled  $395  Million  —  Wide  Range  of  copper  refining  operations  In 

Metal  and  Mineral  Production  —  Leads  in  ""'S;  cobalt  is  a  silvery  whitish 

Many  Fields  metal  resembling  nickel,  and  as  an 

oxide’  it  is  an  ingredient  of  the 
WITH  BUT  1/T88th  of  the  Tvorld’.s  population  at  her  pigment  named  after 

command  Canada  is  now  in  the  proud  position  of  leading  ex-  SroSm  and"  tSs’leT  u“is  use5 
porter  of  base  metals.  Since  the  war,  exports  of  non-ferrous  for  high-speed  alloys  and  special 
metals  and  minerals  and  their  derivatives  have  risen  from  less  fool  steels, 
than  $213  million  to  almost  $395  million  last  year.  Copper,  Brass,  Bronze 

Canada  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  nickel,  asbestos,  |  ,„p^pV‘^%Shie"V^ 
platinum  and  radium,  takes  second  place  in  output  of  gold,  |  Nations  wae  still  not  considered  to 
aluminum,  mercury  and  molybdenum;  third  in  copper,  zinc, 'be  in  excess  supply  to  meet  target 
lead,  silver  and  arsenic;  and  ranks  fourth  in  magnesium  pro- i programs,  and  the 
duction  ^  Canadian  demand  appeared  likely 

r,  T,  j  ..  I.  to  rise.  This  country  ranks  third 

Exclusive  of  U.S.S.R.  production,  from  .Vewfoundland  and  the  Unit-  in  world  output  and  second  in 
Canada  produces  94  per  cent  of  the  [  ed  State.s,  and  electric  power  from  Allied  output  of  this  Important 

united  Nations’  combined  nickel  the  rivers  of  Quebec.  .\t  present !  metal 

output;  20  per  cent  of  the  _zinc;  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  power  I  After  war  and  essential  civilian 
10  per  cent  of  the  copper,  1 1  per  consumed  in  ( anada  is  used  in  i  requirements  have  been  provided, 
cent  of  the  lead;  75  per  cent  of  this  one  industry,  and  the  indua-i,he  refined  copper  surplus  is  ex- 
the  asbestos;  and  32  per  cent  of  try  itself  has  been  responsible  for !  ported  to  the  United  Kinrdom  and 
the  aluminum.  the  development  of  much  of  the  |  surplus  concentrates  to  tlie  United 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  power  it  consumes.  States.  The  production  of  brass 

the  greatest  progress  in  the  Mining  I  Uack  in  1S99  and  the  early  and  bronze,  in  which  copper  is 

and  metallurgical  history  of  thejt""'**  long-term  contracts  signed  chief  constituent,  has  risen  by 
Dominion,  with  the  eluminum  in-  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Con-  gome  1000  per  cent  since  the  out- 
duetry  expanded  to  more  than  six|'’'t'’-  helped  to  create  what  is  now  j  h,.pajj  gf  war. 

times  its  prewar  volume,  facilities  jO  vast  power  network  centering  in  j  py  the  end  of  194.3,  the  short- 

developed  to  produce  magnesium  'be  St.  .Maurice  Valley  in  Quebec  !  ’jjaf}  eased  somewhat,  but  pros- 
from  dolomite,  and  base  metal  min-  f’’’u'''uce.  I.ess  than  two  decades  |  pppts  for  1944  indicate  that  the 
ing  greatly  extended  in  operational  opo,  the  aluminum  development  i  demand  will  rise  again.  At  the  end 
scope,  both  by  expansion  of  its  exist-  largelj-  responsible  for  a|of  1943,  Canada  bad  sufficient 

Ing  mines,  and  development  of  bydro-electric  plant  at  lie  Maligne '  popper  for  all  war  and  essential 

new  properties,  incltiding  marginal  which,  with  its  installed  capacity  j  pjydjao  requirements  Including 

and  sub-marginal  deposits.  "f  540. nno  horsepower,  was  for  a  p„f)ijp  utilities,  hut  in  view  of  the 

To  make  the  expansion  possible  one  of  the  largest  single  ;  gyp, --all  Allied  shortage  insufficient 


Foreign  Shipments  Almost  Doubled  From  Be¬ 
ginning  of  War  Until  1943  When  They 
Totalled  $395  Million  —  Wide  Range  of 
Metal  and  Mineral  Production  —  Leads  in 
Many  Fields 


rgest  single  I  gyp, ..all  Allied  shortage  insufficient 


an  average  of  about  55. non  "non-  power  in  the  world  A  |  was  available  to  permit  non-essen- 

ferrourmine.  smelter,  and  refinery  ,'ln'’ho7sen.l .I 

workers,  including  those  employed  rh?,te  rcaron  wa«  tnfa  Production’  of  refined  copper 

In  gold  production,  were  on  the  ^  m  during  the  past  five  year  wa«  : 

payroll  in  1943,  as  against  an  ever-  _  453.200.000  pounds 

age  of  5S.043  in  1939.  A  labor  ’i  7  '’'’ocity  523,300.000  " 

^  .  V.  •  I  J  -J  of  this  latter  plant  was  snip  us,  e-c  4ne  non  •• 

shortage  has  existed  and  the  pro-  ,  ,  ,  1941  ....  5.T6.400,non 

J. ,r„ia  v,o_  Hi-qc..  i^Pd  uspd  foi  industiial  steam  pro-  i  o  <  ■>  mi  “inn  ana  ** 


duction  of  gold  has  dropped  dras-  Th-iis  a  reserve  of  a 

tically  0  pr  ■  _  mofai  nroHuc  Huarter  of  a  million  horsepower 
armed  services,  base  metal  produc-  '  _ _  i.. 


tion,  and  other  war  programs. 

.'S.S-Vear  Growth 


Definite  records  of  the  annual  bo®*'!. 


value  of  metal  and  mineral  produce 
tion  go  back  only  to  ISSfi.  In  that 
year  the  value  of  all  mineral  pro-  ^ 
ducts  was  $10,221,255,  or  $2.23!' 


ducts  was  $10,221,255,  or  ?2.23  active  "se.  i  purposes. 

per  capita.  In  1 939  the  total  value  |  ^  I  Although  six  Canadian  properties 

-  .V  aluminum  for  aircraft  and  other*  »  ^  *  j 

■»«  '™  «"  "■ 

ptrp.rson.  D,,pi,p  th.  ,h.rp  top  S,,,  .  rt'h, ''?r'‘rnllea"'?t«lp.' plld  mh”? 

in  gold  production  the  1943  total  |  ,.  i  from  the  1  nited  States  and  other 


Vu'  ;  Ve*  1  V  »i.y  1940  .  52.3,^00,000 

this  leaner  plant  was  surplus,  ^  556.400,000  » 

d  used  for  industrial  steam  pro-  541  “>00  000 

ction.  Th-ii.s  a  reserve  of  a  "I  5OS.’400,’ooo  ** 

arter  of  a  million  horsepower 

was  available  for  increased  alu-  Fluorspar  and  Graphite 

miniim  production  when  the  rum-  Because  the  production  of  fluor- 
hling  of  this  new  war  was  first  j,pgy  jg  tj,e  United  States  was  great- 

ly  increased  in  1943  and  certain 
Huge  .Ahiminiinn  Expansion  economies  were  instituted,  the  sup- 
T„  .ho  0.0,.  ..o—  ,!.•  o  plv  of  this  mineral  became  more 

.  "  nolo?  f  plentiful  and  sufficient  was  avail- 


was  en  estimated  $524,426,350,  or 
$44.4'0  per  person. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  and  enter-  ^^33  163.900,000  pounds '  ,Ve '^ot‘ber*'‘f'mi7"'thre‘e‘  "are"  new 

prise  of  her  mining  men,  and  oi-.noooou  ■>  'he  other  four,  tnree  are  new 

thanks  also  to  the  stimulation  *  4.,4’fino  000  ’•  properties  and  one  is  in 

provided  by  government  assistance,  .0,.,  ””  .’g  „  Cape  Breton. 

the  Dominion  has  fulfilled  her  *”•  c,;V.‘rtnoof  ”  Fluorspar  Is  used  In  making 

obligations  in  metals  and  minerals  '  U  ’  ’  ’  *  ’  ’  .  aluminum,  steel,  glass  and  certain 

to  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  hu-prodiict  of  lead  and  zinc  chemicals. 

United  States,  end  in  addition  has  soiPl'ing.  antimony  is  used  in  var-l  The  occupation  of  Madagascar 
provided  for  her  own  essential  a'loys.  chiefly  with  lead,  and  |  eased  the  Allied  shortage  of 

needs.  Because  ocean  losses  PS'^Pn'ial  for  many  purposes  in  |  graphite,  and  supplies  are  now 
dropped  during  1943,  and  because  nifltPi'ials  The  Canadian  pro- !  being  shipped  from  that  island, 
of  the  success  of  efforts  to  provide  duction  of  antimony  in  the  first  Graphite  is  used  for  crucibles  in 
new  sources  "of  production  and  in-  three  years  of  the  war  was  suf-  which  steel  and  other  metals  are 
creased  production  from  known  for  domestic  requirements,  melted. 

sources  the  supply  of  certain  "'“b  a  substantial  amount  avail-  Canadian  graphite  deposits  have 
strategic  metals  and  minerals —  "b'P  export  to  the  United  been  worked  at  Intermittent  per- 

aluminum  nickel.  chrome  ore,  Kingdom.  In  1943,  production  lods  in  the  past,  but  when  this 
magnesium,  graphite,  cobalt,  mica.  'e*'«ened  as  a  result  of  labor  short-  country  entered  the  war  it  had  no 
mercurv  '  copper  tungsten,  and  '*3'es  and  a  drop  in  lead  and  zinc  production  of  crucible  grade,  al- 

molvbdenum _ is  keeping  up  with  "'I'P"'.  so  that  part  of  the  Cana-  though  it  has  a  supply  of  graphite 

esse^ial  demands  requirements  had  to  he  im-  fiuitahle  for  other  purposes  such  a.s 

V  _ I  ported  from  the  United  States,  ne- .  foundry  facings,  lubricants,  and 

n  greater  or  lesser  volume  the  j  cessation  of  exports  i  sundries, 

nation  has  been  1  to  the  tJnited  Kingdom.  Iron  pyrites  Is  a  common  by- 


suit. 

Growth  of  aluminum  output  for 
the  past  five  years  is  aa  follows  : 


sources.  The  six  properties  in¬ 
clude  two  at  Madoc,  Ontario,  w’hich 
were  in  production  in  1942.  Of 


Madoc  propertiee  and  one  i.s  in 
Cape  Breton. 

Fluorspar  Is  used  In  making 
aluminum,  steel,  glass  and  certain 


minum.  asbestos,  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  copper,  chromite,  cobalt, 
cadmium,  feldspar  fluorspar,  gold. 


Arsenic  and  .Asbestos 
The  production  of  refined  white 


graphite,  gypsum,  iron.  lead,  arsenic  in  Canada  is  secured  from 
magnesium,  mercury,  molybdenum,  the  refining  of  gold-bearing  ores, 
mica,  nickel,  pyrites,  platinum,  ra-  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the 
dium,  sulphur,  silver,  selenium,  present  output  goes  to  the  United 
silica,  tin,  tungsten,  tellurium.  Kingdom  for  various  war  uses, 
talc,  and  zinc.  A  toll  has  already  At  the  same  time  this  country  im- 
been  taken  of  known  ore  reserves,  ports  from  the’ United  States  most 
but  prospecting  is  being  encouraged,  of  its  requirements  for  insecticides 
Marginal  and  siib-economic  proper-  and  weed  killers, 
ties  have  been  tapped,  and  Domin-  Refined  white  arsenic  is  em- 
lon  and  provincial  departments  of  ployed  in  the  glass  making  in- 
Mines  and  Resources  have  fully  co-  dustry.  It  is  used  also  as  a  corn- 
operated  with  the  Metals  Control  pound  of  many  commercial  chem- j 
In  this  regard.  icals. 


Iron  pyrites  Is  a  common  by¬ 
product  of  the  concentration  of 
copper  and  zinc  ores  and  until  late 
in  1943  it  was  obtained  mainly 
from  the  Noranda  and  Aldermac 
mine.s  in  northwestern  Quebec. 
With  the  "shut-down  of  Aldermac, 
production  at  that  mine  ceased, 
hut  increased  production  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  mines.  Part  of 
the  output  is  exported.  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  or  in  mak¬ 
ing  sulphur  dioxide  by  the  Free¬ 
man  process  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  treatment, 

I,end,  Mimnesia 

Although  Canada  ranks  as  the 


Rare  Metals  R4*plared  Canada  ha.s  one  refinery,  pro-  Although  Canada  ranks  as  the 

„  ,  oM,!ove  refined  white  aisenic,  of  the  nations  in  the  produc- 

One  of  the  most  notable  achieve-  „.h,(h  secures  its  raw  materials  In  (ion  of  lead,  she  normally  does  not 
mentfi  has  been  the  substitution  of  ,he  form  pt  concentrates  from  consume  more  than  a  fraction  of 
less  scarce  metalS'  for  thj’se  in  two  Quebec  mines.  the  output.  The  difference  during 

shortest  supply.  For  example,  Canada  is  the  worlds  largest  , he  war  years  is  being  made  avail- 
silver  is  being  used  very  largely  producer  of  asbestos,  yet  the  do-  ^^le  for 'essential  United  Kingdom 
in  solders  and  brazing  alloys  to  re-  ^estic  consumption  is  less  than  Russian  requirements.  How- 

place  tin.  Manganese  bionze  and  ppr  ppnt  of  the  total  out-  p^.p^^  si„cp  (he  outset  of  the  war. 

lower-tin  bronzes  P'lt-  Almiit  7.5  per  cent  of  the  c-gnada's  consumption  of  lead  has 

instead  of  pre-war.  high-tin  bronzes  United  Nations  requirements  are  ri^pn  sharply  because  of  war  deb¬ 
tor  industrial  castings  .and  o  tin-  being  supplied  by  this  country  ^gohs  and  t'he  use  of  the  metal  as 

free  bronze  has  been  developed  and  with  the  balance  chiefly  from  ^  substitute  for  more  critical 

used  for  gear  manufacture.  South  Africa.  The  major  part  of  pjaterlals. 

Shortly  after  taking  office  in  the  exports  go  to  the  United  jhp  other  hand,  production 

1940,  the  Controller  restricted  the  States,  hut  substantial  quantities  refined  lead  has  likewise  In- 
domestic  use  of  aluminum,  nickel,  are  shipped  to  Britain.  crea.sed  from  191,300  short  tons 

Zinc,  magnesium,  tin.  cadmium,  Bismuth  is  produced  in  Canada  4933  ,p,  224.500  short  tons  in 
copper,  and  brass.  All  these  con-  as  a  by-product  of  the  smelting  i943_  ppgk  production  was  reach- 
trols  were  later  tightened.  and  refining  of  lead.  The  out-  p^j  4942  hut  labor  shortages  in 

Because  of  rising  war  demands,  put  is  sufficient  for  domestic  re-  jj^p  base  metal  mines  were  res- 
the  supply  position  of  most  non-  quirements  and  some  is  being  ex-  ponsible  for  a  slight  reduction  in 
ferrous  metals  showed  no  improve-  ported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  1943. 

ment  until  the  latter  half  of  1943.  In  the  manufarti  re  of  its  tin-  Extraction  Problem 

Even  essential  civilian  uses  have  free  solders,  as  well  as  other  al-  ..  ..  .  .  494,  panada  was 

been  curtailed,  and  the  shortages  of  loys,  bismuth  is  an  important  war  „ore  than’  ten  tons  of 

some  Of  the  most  important  non-  metal.  Balts  of  bismuth  are  u.ed  and'aft^^^^^ 


ferrous  metals  are  likely  to  con-  in  various  pharmaceuticals. 

^'”,25  a  radinliiiii  and  fTirrnie  export  the  major  part  of  this  ton- 

•enerl  wav''how  7e*^  o^f  the  basic  over-all  supply  of  cadmium,  nage  to  the  Allied  nations.  Until 

non  ferrous^  metals  are  now  being  "  strategic  metal,  is  insufficient  the  $3  million  project  of  the  gov- 
non-fenous  metais  are  now  ocmib  aii  ihn  iinoa  ornment-nwned  Dom  n  on  Magne- 


plying  ell  her  own  needs  is  able  to 
export  the  major  part  of  this  ton- 


The  over-all  supply  of  cadmium,  nage  to  the  Allied  nations.  Until 
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non-ieriouh  met  aie  .satisfy  ali  the  Allied  demands  ernment-nwned  Dominion  Magne- 

used  in  .  p^sential  war  purposes.  Cad-  sium  Limited  at  Haley,  Ontario, 

w«r  w'/"  CivMian  mium  is  in  extensive  demand  as  turned  out  its  first  crown  of 
METAL  Con.  Con.  Con.  an  electroplated  coating  to  pro-  magnesium  in  the  summer  of  1942, 

Primary  alum.  .  !»6%  3%  1%  Other  metals  from  rust  and  potential  millions  of  tons  were 

Refined  copper  .  96^r  ivr  corrosion,  particularly  critical  locked  in  hrucitic  limestone  and 

Tfn  ?....". .H  "  ...70%..."  4it%  aircraft  parts.  dolomite  ores,  hut  not  one  pound 

Refined  zinc  ...  8''^'’  Two  zinc  operators  produce  of  commercial  magnesium  'was 

Tn  1'  K  and  S  cadmium  in  Canada  «s  a  hy-pro-  available  in  Canada  that  had  not 
rrionnes  lo  «nu  s...  .  imported. 

In  every  instance  the  war  needs  on  the  amount  of  zinc  produced.  To  extract  magnesium  oxide 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Domestic  cadmium  production  has  from  those  plentiful  ores  would 
United  States  have  been  given  prior-  always  been  in  excess  of  Canadian  have  been  easy  enough,  but  the 
ity  in  the  matter  of  exports.  The  requirements,  and  up  to  1942  left  problem  that  faced  the  metallurgist 
export  of  non-ferrous  metal  scrap  g  substantial  surplus  for  export  to  was  how  to  remove  the  oxygen 
Is  prohibited  unless  the  scrap  can-  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  from  the  oxide  quickly  and  cheaply, 
not  be  treated  or  is  not  needed  .since  that  time  however  output  has  without  causing  an  explosion, 
for  war  production  in  Canada.  decreased  while  demand  has  gone  Thank.s  to  the  foresight  of  Lieu- 
Established  at  Shavvinigan  Falls  gp_  making  necessary  the  banning  tenant-General  A.  G.  L.  McNaugh- 
before  the  Boer  War,  the  Aluminum  of  its  use  where  substitutes  could  ton,  until  recently  commander  of 
Company  of  Canada  supplied  the  be  satisfactorily  employed.  the  Canadian  Army,  then  pre- 

trivial  Canadian  needs  of  that  war  Full  relief  from  the  shortage  of  sident  of  the  National  Research 
and  of  the  first  world  war.  To-  chrome  ore,  as  it  effected  war  pro-  Council,  a  young  McGill  graduate, 
day.  this  same  company  operates  a  duction.  was  achieved  during  1943.  Dr.  Lloyd  M.  Pidgeon,  a  native  of 
number  of  smelters  in  various  On  May  29,  1943,  the  Chro-  Markham,  Ontario,  was  assigned 
localities  among  which  is  the  larg-  j  mereine  project  at  Black  Lake,  to  tackle  the  problem  in  the  Coun- 
est  in  the  world.  Quebec,  was  officially  opened.  A  cil’s  laboratories  in  1937.  Fiy 

The  principal  requirements  for  |  project  of  the  government-owned  November.  1940,  he  had  found  a 
the  making  of  aluminum  in  Can- 1  Wartime  Metals  Corporation,  the  laboratory  answer  and  within 
ada  are  bauxite  from  the  tropica  .  mine  is  now  producing  and  milling  another  year  had  proved  the  pro¬ 
of  South  America,  cryolite  from  600  tons  of  ore  a  day.  Chrome  ce.ss  commercially  so  that  a  do- 
Greeijland.  acid-grade  fluorspar  is  used  largely  In  the  production  of  (Continued  on  page  16) 


SECURITY  —  TODAY  and  TOMORROW 


Here  In  the  war-expanded  shipyards  — as 
In  all  war  industries  —  the  skill  of  Cana¬ 
dian  workmen  maintains  the  security  of 
free  nations.  Every  fighting  ship  that 
takes  to  the  water  is  menace  to  the 
U-Boats.  Every  cargo  vessel  is  the  means 
of  carrying  more  supplies  to  the  fighting 
fronts. 

After  Victory — peacetime  security  will  be 
found  in  new  skills  of  the  workman. 
With  greatly  increased  manufacturing 
facilities  Canada  will  take  a  new  place  as 
a  producing  nation.  In  the  Davie  yards 
skilled  workmen  will  be  busy  building  new 
cargo  and  passenger  ships  to  keep  pace 
with  a  busier  nation. 

DAVIE  , 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  3 

COMPANY  LIMITED  ^ 

Shipyords  —  Louzon,  P.Q. 

Offices  —  715  Vietorio  Squore,  I  . 

Montreal  i  I 


^>7  nl\\ 

Ml  m 


*■  #f  ^  V 


What  better  symbol  of  complete  control  than  a  British  battleship  on  the  high  seas?  And  In  the  making 
of  paint  there  is  no  better  sign  of  complete  laboratory  control  of  manufacture  than  the  famous 
Sherwin-Williams  ‘  Cover-the-Earth"  trade  mark.  Here  are  some  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  controls:— 


RAW  MATERIAL  CONTROL-W* 

set  high  standards  in  quolily. 
Every  lank  ear  of  solvent  Is 
tested  for  boiling  point  tem¬ 
perature;  every  cor  of  pig¬ 
ment  for  purity,  every  botch 
of  dry  colours,  resins  and  oils 
tried  out  by  our  trained  chem¬ 
ists  who  hove  here  In  our  lohs, 
the  best  resources  in  the  country 
for  making  such  tests.  Second, 
We  hove 


MANUFACTURE  CONTROL-Every 

gallon  of  Sherwin  •  Williams 
Point  Is  processed  on  scien¬ 
tifically  built  machines,  which 
ore  the  lost  word  in  design. 
Third,  we  hove 


FINISHED  PRODUCT  CONTROL-  ^  ^ 

Samples  from  every  tank  ore 

tested  for  drying  quality,  for  B|  IB  ^ 

colour  uniformity,  for  viscosity.  i‘ 

Other  tests  lost  for  weeks  and  I 

ore  amazingly  ingenious.  Hu-  w' /  I 

midity  cabinets  test  paints  for  ^ 
their  resistance  to  dampness  and 

heat.  Sait  sproy  chambers  test  them  tor  resistance  to  soil 
woter  for  coastal  and  marine  uses.  Great  lamps  simulating 
sunlight  enable  us  to  meosure  its  effects  on  them.  These  aro 
just  o  few  of  mony  scientiflealy  controlled  tests  mode  on 
Sherwin-Williams  points.  Even  after  the  point  is  put  into  cona; 
testing  goes  on.  We  hova 


CANNED  PAINT  CONTROL-Every 

so  often  eons  ore  token  from 
stock  end  ore  subjected  to  rigid 
tests  tor  stobility,  with  regard  to 
drying  quolities,  gloss,  and 
colour  under  varying  conditiona 
of  heat  and  cold. 


Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  are  stonding  up  to  the  terrific  tests 
of  war  and  are  ready  for  the  most  rigorous  post-war  requirements? 


7f/S  SH£imiN.WlLUAMS  Co, 


cf  Canada.  Limittd 
Head  Office  MONTRiJu, 


Sherwin-Williams  Paints 


\  ' 
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in.535,662  ing  world  producer  of  copper  which 
occurs  in  considerable  volume  in 
ore  from  company’s  mines  and  pro¬ 
duces  platinum  and  allied  precious 
metals  in  considerable  volume. 

Mines,  with  huge  reserves  of  ore, 
are  located  in  the  Sudbury  region 
iof  Ontario*  a  emelter  is  operated 
at  Copper  Cliff,  near  Sudbury. 
iHas  refineries  at  Copper  Cliff  and 
IClydach.  Wales  and  a  rolling  mill 
iat  Huntingdon,  W.  Va. 

Prior  to  and  during  war  of  1914- 
191S  nickel  was  generally  looked 
I  upon  as  a  war  product,  but,  due  to 
efforts  of  International  Nickel’s 
research  division  a  wide  variety  of 
peace-time  uses  for  the  metal  and 
its  alloys  have  been  developed. 
Productive  capacity  of  company  ha« 
been  strained  to  the  limit,  as  a 
result  of  war  demand  facilities  have 
already  been  Increased  materially 
and  further  major  extensions  are 
now  being  undertaken.  A  $35,000,- 
000  plant  extension  program  is 
now'  nearly  completed. 

Recent  shortage  of  manpower 
supply  has  reduced  the  company’s 
output,  and  consequently  earnings. 
As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs, 

it  was  found  necessary  early  this 

year  to  reduce  the  dividend  rate 
from  $2  to  $1.60  per  annum. 

Years  ended  Grnss  Net 

Dec.  31  Earninfrs  Earnins* 

]!t43  .  $RS,3S0,T(!4  |31. 127,204 

1342  .  Tfi, 343.611  33,.3ni,S29 

1341  .  79,326,768  34,356,401 

1340  .  63,301, .621  35,644,772 

1339  .  60,313,512  36,847.466 

1338  .  30,836.774  32,874,332 

1337  .  71.0.36.214  60,241,787 

1336  .  54.689,037  36,581,645 

Per  Share  Common 
Earned  Paid 

1943  . 12.03  }2,00 

1942  .  2.15  2.00 

1341  .  2.22  2.00 

1940  .  2.30  2.00 

1939  .  2.30  2.00 

1938  .  2.09  2.00 

1337  .  3.31  2.25 

1336  .  2.39  1.30 

Plant — .After  Deprec. 

1943  . 1148,686,110  110,5,002,251 

1342  .  155,912,400  92,847,159 

1941  .  156,976,400  81,884,91.1 

1340  .  158,121,001  •70,372,482 

1339  .  1.59,605,502  63.496^8.55 

1338  .  168,350,836  56.764,887 

1337  .  164,617.168  51.333,725 

1336  . ,  153,636,746  44,910,705 

Total  '  Working 

Assets  C.npital 
1943  . $290,064,791  $36,335,202 

1942  .  294,346,681  8S,762,7!'9 

1941  .  298.472.679  82,357,549 

1340  .  279;iG4,90S  74,339,380 

1339  .  261,156,321  66,513,563 

13.58  .  253,076,263  63,743,717 

1337  .  254.076,836  67,107,723 

1936  .  233,520,467  63,610,031 


Ition  has  required  that  it  be  sent, 
in  order  of  priority  and  grade  of 
material,  to  the  primary  metal 
fabricators,  such  as  the  rolling 
mills  and  extrusion  plants,  or  to 
the  secondary  ingot  manufacturers. 

Form  rrotvn  Company 

Wartime  Metals  Corporation  w-as 
formed  as  a  Crown  company  on 
March  17,  1942,  to  assist  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
strategic  and  critical  metals.  The 
corporation  functions  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  unit  of  the  Department  of 


Canada  Leads  the  World 
Exportation  of  Metals 


Hudson  Bay  M.  &  S.  Co. 
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mestlc  Industry  could  be  establish-  direct  war  us  was  60  per  cent,  in 

I  1941  it  was  S5  per  cent,  and  in 
.  1943  it  was  98  per  cent, 
j  All  nickel  is  under  strict  alloca- 
;  tion,  but  small  quantities  are  being 
,  released  for  essential  industrial 
‘  purposes. 

Production  of  nickel  in  Canada 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
as  follows  : 

1939  .  113.000  tons 

1940  122.800  ” 

1941  141,100  ” 

1942  . .  142,800  ” 

1943  143,800  ” 

Canada,  the  world’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducer,  uses  only  a  very  email  per¬ 
centage  of  its  platinum  output.  As 
a  by-product  of  nickel  refining,  it 
is  shipped  to  the  I'nited  States  for 
refining  and  brought  back  as  pure 
metal.  The  re-importation  figures 
rapidly  since  the  war 

:  began. 

'  .An  order  of  the  Metale  Control, 
effective  January  15.  1942,  restrict- 
I  ed  the  use  of  platinum  and  the 
‘  platinum  group  metals,  and  licens- 
I  ed  certain  dealers  to  handle  such 
:  metals. 

Before  the  war.  a  Belgian  re¬ 
finery  turned  out  most  of  the 
I  world's  commercial  radium  supply 
j  from  ore  mined  in  the  Belgian  | 
Congo,  but  a  Canadian  industry 
I  was  being  built  up  from  domestic 
deposits  of  pitchblende  and  a  re¬ 
finery  had  been  established  to  treat 
the  concentrates.  Today,  Canada 
ranks  first  in  radium  production  I 
and  the  refining  plant  at  Port  | 
Hope.  Ontario,  treating  high-grade  | 
domestic  pitchblende  from  the  Great  | 
Bear  I.ake  area  of  the  Northwest  j 
Territories,  is  working  full-time  on 
essential  and  war  needs.  J 

In  the  form  of  crude  rock  enough  j 
silica  is  obtained  in  Canada  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  substantial  needs  of  the  j 
prodiicsrs  of  silicon  and  fprro-.sili- : 
con.  I 

Silica  also  comes  in  two  other 
forms,  as  sand  and  as  ground  silica, 
silex.  or  flint.  The  first  of  these 
two  forms  is  used  for  making  glass 
and  abrasives,  and  for  steel  foun¬ 
dry  operations.  The  second  also 
is  used  in  foundry  work,  for  cera¬ 
mics.  and  for  sundry  other  purposes. 

Generally  .speaking,  silica  is  in 
adequate  supply. 

Silver,  Tin,  Ttingsten 

Traditionally  regarded  as  a 
precious  metal  and  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  silver  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  war  metal.  Eminently 


Aluminium,  Ltd.,  is  holding  or¬ 
ganization  for  a  number  of  operat¬ 
ing  companies  engaged  in  the  min¬ 
ing  of  aluminum  ores  and  smelting 
and  fabrication  of  aluminum  in 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  world. 
Principal  Canadian  subsidiary. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  op¬ 
erates  smelters  at  Arvida  in  the 
Saguenay  district  of  Quebec,  and 
at  Shawinigan  Falls  and  fabrica¬ 
tion  plants  throughout  Canada. 

Smelting  capacity  In  Canada,  in 
view  of  the  huge  ivar  demand  for 
the  metal,  has  been  expanded  very 
■widely  during  the  war.  Company 
controls  its  own  power  supplies 
through  2  associated  power  com- 
panics.  Saguenay  Power  Co.  Ltd., 
and  Aluminum  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  but 
still  depends  on  Shawinigan  Water 
Power  Co.  for  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  requirements. 

I,arge  additions  to  smelting 

capacity  brought  about  a  power 
shortage  for  company  and  Alumi¬ 
num  Power  Co.  undertook  a  huge 
new  power  project  in  the  Saguenay 
region  which  has  doubled  the 
power  resources  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

5’ear.c  enrl^d  Net 

Dee.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1343  .  $97,729,613  $12,248,687 

1342  .  76,121.770  15,244.022 

1341  .  57,486,326  16,336,726 

1340  .  42,181,122  12,462,231 

1333  .  26,776.783  16,793.927 

1338  .  13,466,200  11,216,963 

1337  .  14,373,341  8,482,046 

1936  .  6,031,303  2,320,912 

Per  Share  Commnn: 

Earned  Paid 

1343  .  .815.73  810  00 

1942  .  13.77  10.00 

1941  .  13.38  10,00 

1340  .  16.03  S.OO 


pletion.  and  the  company  swung 
oi'er  to  the  use  of  dolomite  ore 
from  its  own  backyard.  By  De¬ 
cember  15.  I'onstrtiction  work  was 
completed  and  the  daily  output  was 
approaching  its  peak. 

In  the  production  of  magnesium, 
ferro-silicon  is  used  as  a  reducing 
agent.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
one  ton  of  ferro-silicon  and  10 
tons  of  dolomite,  one  ton  of  magne¬ 
sium  ingots  ran  he  produced. 

•  Magnesium  is  a  metal  so  weak 
in  its  pure  state  that  a  small  hoy 
could  bend  a  half-inch  bar.  yet  so 
tough  a.s  an  alloy  that  it  will  stand 
the  shock  of  landing  a  .JO-ton  war¬ 
plane.  It  i.s  so  effective  as  an  in¬ 
cendiary  ingredient  that  it  will 
burn  up  many  a  German  city,  yet 
so  inert  as  a  solid  that  a  3.500- 
degree  blow  torch  could  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  and  it  would  not  burn. 

Until  the  output  from  Haley 
began  to  flow,  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  supply  was  coming  from  the 
treatment  of  sea  water  or  suh- 
terranpan  brine  in  the  United 
States.  Now  that  more  or  less 
ample  supplies  are  assured.  war 
uses  of  the  metal  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  mulHply.  Meanwhile,  its 
chief  use  is  in  aircraft  alloys, 
metals  tough  enough  to  stand  ter¬ 
rific  flying  strains  and  stresse.s. 
ye  tllght  enough  to  add  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  effective  range  of  a 
bomber  or  fighter.  Every  hit  as  | 
important  to  the  airman,  is  the  use  j 
of  magnesium  as  an  ingredient  of  j 
parachute  flares  so  brilliant  that  j 
they  will  light  up  a  large  target 
area  thousand.s  of  feet  below  the  i 
aircraft.  In  addition,  magnesium  I 
is  used  in  night  bombs,  in  certain  j 
shells,  and  in  other  pyrotechnics,  j 
Magnesium  castings  for  industrial  | 
purposes  are  being  put  to  increased  , 
use.  \ 

The  present  freely  permitted  use  i 
of  Canadian  magnesium  is  expect-  i 
ed  to  benefit  metallurgists  to  the 
extent  that  development  and  re- j 
search  may  find  new  adaptations; 
of  the  metal. 

All  manganese  metal  and  alloys  | 
produced  in  Canada  are  under | 
strict  allocation  by  the  Metals  Con¬ 
troller.  In  the  past  the  chief  ] 
sources  for  Canadian  requirements 
of  ore  have  been  Takoradi  on  the 
Gold  Boast  of  Africa.  Brazil,  Culia. 
the  U.S.S.R..  Bajuchi.stan,  and  the] 
east  coast  of  India.  At  the  end  of ; 
1942  the  chief  sources  were  New; 
Caledonia  and  the  Gold  Coast.  | 

Canada's  known  deposits  are  | 
limited  in  size  and  unless  new  dis- j 
coveries  are  made,  this  country ; 
must  continue  to  depend  on  out-: 
side  sources. 

Manganese  is  necessary  in  the  ' 
production  of  the  steel  used  in  ! 
ships,  guns,  tanks,  and  hundreds  ; 
of  other  tools  of  war.  | 

Otlier  Metals  j 

Production  of  mercury  in  Can-  I 
ada  has  been  an  outstanding  phase  ! 
of  this  country's  war  effort.  In  j 
peacetime,  Canada  was  entirely ' 
dependent  on  imports  from  Spain,  j 
then  the  most  important  producing  i 
country  in  the  world.  The  Cana- ! 
dian  output  should  he  of  inipor-  i 
tance  in  post-war  markets  hut,  in  i 
the  meantime.  Canada  i«  supplying  j 
large  quantities  for  the  needs  of  i 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  I 
States,  and  for  certain  of  the  re-  ' 
quirements  of  other  countries  in 
the  Empire. 

.Although  the  .Allied  occupation  i 
of  Madagascar  eased  somewhat 
the  shortage  of  phlogopite-grade  ; 
mica,  the  production  of  muscovite  ; 
grade  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  j 
regarded  as  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  | 
output  from  the  Purdy  mine  at 
Mattawa.  Ontario,  largest  new  dis¬ 
covery  of  its  kind  in  North  Anier-i 
ica,  iva.s  increased  during  the  first  1 
half  of  1943.  This  mine  began  j 
producing  during  the  summer  of  | 
1942.  I 

Molybdenum  is  being  produced  in  I 
substantial  quantities  in  (’anada.  i 
whereas  before  the  war  no  such  ! 
production  existed.  I 

Most  of  the  pre-war  require- 1 
ments  were  imported  from  the  j 
United  States,  which  produced  ap¬ 
proximately  90  per  cent  of  the  ! 
world'.s  supply. 

Molybdenum  products  such  as  , 
wire,  rod  and  sheet  continue  in 
short  supply  in  Canada  although  j 
adequate  supplies  of  molybdenum  ,! 
concentrates,  oxides  and  ferro- 1 
alloys  are  available.  Wire,  rod  and 
sheet  are  essential  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  radio  and  radar  equipment 
but  are  not  produced  in  Canada 
and  must  be  imported  from  the;: 
United  States.  j 

Nickel  and  B,v-Pi'oducts  I ' 

Nickel  production  during  1943  , 
was  25  per  cent  greater  than  at  the  i 
beginning  of  the  war.  Canada  is  ; 
providing  94  per  cent  of  the  nickel  I 
available  to  the  Allies.  Most  of  | 
the  remaining  output  comes  from 
New  Caledonia,  and  some  small  h 
quantities  in  oxide  form  are  being 
shipped  from  new  properties  in 
Cuba. 

The  International  Nickel  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  and  Falconbrldge 
Nickel  Company  are  the  sole  pro¬ 
ducers  of  primary  nickel  in  Can¬ 
ada.  At  both  mines  expansion 
work  took  place  in  1942,  and  by  I 
the  end  of  that  year  peak  produc- | 
tion  had  been  reached. 

Consumption  of  nickel  for  war 
and  essential  civilian  purposes  has  j 
left  only  a  small  amount  for  other 
uses.  In  1940  the  direct  and  in- i 
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risen 


4.14  3.25 

4.14  3,00 

Property — Before  Deprec. 
..$  16,968,381  $  13.702,737 

..  16,66,8,954  13.171.064 

..  13,6,55,851  12,625,463 

..  13,233,167  12,081,484 

..  12,801,451  11,561,569 

..  14,505,084  11,115,633 

14,611,369  10,576,021 

..  13,106,799  10,0S5,89» 

Total  'VYorkln* 

Asset*  Capital 

..$58,024,785  $  19,567,957 
..  55,450,843  17,585,509 

..  52,900,051  1.5,176,880 

..  48,507,874  14,555,641 

..  45,251,984  13,035,111 

..  43,176,542  12,323,105 

..  40,780,691  12,272, 34« 

..  38,238,643  10,832,554 


i  Limited,  with  a  refinery  at  Mont¬ 
real  East,  and  owns  a  substantial 
stock  interest  in  Canada  Wire  & 
Cable  Co. 

Company  has  a  ready  market  for 
its  copper  production  through  buy¬ 
ing  agreement  with  British  Pur¬ 
chasing  Board,  an  agreement  which 
was  recently  renewed  with  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  change  in  price  in 
relation  to  rise  in  costs  during  past 
year. 

In  common  with  other  base 
metal  producers,  the  company  has 
experienced  labor  shortag'es,  which 
have  necessitated  the  shut-down  of 
one  of  the  furnaces  at  the  smelter. 
This  has  had  some  effect  on  earn¬ 
ings.  but  not  to  a.  serious  extent, 
as  costs  have  also  been  materially 
reduced  due  to  the  shut-down. 

Gold  mining  subsidiaries  and  af¬ 
filiates  have  also  been  adversely 
affected  In  operations  and  earnings 
by  the  labor  shortage.  Noranda's 
income  from  these  sources  has  lieen 
correspondingly  reduced  to  some 
extent. 

Tears  ended  Gross  Net 

Dee.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1343  .  $  16,631,336  $  11.661,749 

1942  .  15,776,375  16,684,645 

1341  .  15,858,348  11.663,622 

1940  .  13,367.768  '  10,034,421 

1333  .  13.046.834  11.161.260 

1338  . .  11,434,298  9.585,843 

1937  .  11.110,539  9,274,636 

1936  . .  11,066,292  9,268,036 

Per  Share: 
Earned  I’aid 

1943  .  $5.18  $1.00 

1942  .  4.77  4.00 

1941  .  4.94  4.00 

1940  .  4.50  4.00 

1939  .  4.99  4.00 

1938  .  4.28  4.00 


SynHietic  Rubber 

Oufpuf  Expanding 

.  Canadian  production  of  synthe¬ 
tic  rubber  tires  for  civilian  pass¬ 
enger  car  use  is  stated  to  be  climb¬ 
ing  to  within  70  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war  usage.  Production  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  almost  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  nearly  600,000 
tires  produced  last  year. 

AVith  a  few  exceptions  this  out¬ 
put  of  tires  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  large  demands  of  the  small 
group  of  privileged  essential  users 
who  were  originally  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  tires  after  the  post-Pearl 
Harbor  ban  was  lifted.  Some  new 
groups,  such  as  taxi  drivers,  who 
were  at  one  time  unable  to  get  new 
synthetic  tires,  can  now  purchase 
them  freely.  For  the  most  part,  it 
is  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
the  original  group  which  have  swal¬ 
lowed  up  all  the  new  available  pro¬ 
duct. 


$  13,356,190 
1  2,347,241 
11,422,023 
10,561,753 
9.710,583 
8.633.754 
AVorking 
Capit.-il 
$  18,172,031 
15.043,586 
13,161,340 
10,860.678 
10,68.8,458 
10,215.133 
9,383,220 
6.645,749 


Noranda  Mines  Ltd* 


Noranda  Mines  Limited  operating 
the  Horne  Mine  in  Northwestern 
Quebec  is  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  capper  in  Canada.  With 
gold  associated  in  impressive  quan¬ 
tiles  in  the  Horne  ore.  company  is 
also  well  up  among  thg  leading 
gold  producers  in  the  Dominion. 

Company  controls,  through 
majority  stock  ownership.  other 


11.83  Nil 

2.51  Nil 

te  stork  dividemls. 
Plant — .Aftar  Deprec. 

$167,123,852  $  . 

.  186,583,638  31,397,165 

.  126,332,038  42.133,682 

24.653,218 
23.561,223 
22.137,314 
13,877,1  16 
18,455,287 
AVnrking 
Capital 
$71,325,127 
78,740,237 
71,035,127 
31,608,819 
21,302,585 
20,756,531 
16,415,345 
12,294,326 


a — Addition: 


International  Nickel  Co. 


The  International  Nickel  Co.  of 
Canada.  Limited,  supplie.s  the  great 
bulk  of  the  world’s  requirements 
of.  Nickel,  monel  metal  and  other 
nickel  products.  Also  is  a  lead- 


.  38,12.8,228 

,  32,363,124 

Total 
As.sets 
$363,387,606 
$350,378,014 
272,591,728 
148,538,005 
98,158,412 
86,269,203 
77,851,133 
63,368,677 


Consolidated  M  &  S.  Co. 


1  though  she  noiv  has  a  small  pro- 
|ductlon  of  refined  tin  aS  a  by-pro- 
;  duct  from  certain  lead-zinc  ores. 

I  Tungsten  is  used  primarily  in  the 
production  of  highspeed  steels,  and 
j  i.s  thus  employed  in  almost  every 
I  phase  of  war  manufacture.  It  Is 
I  also  used  for  the  filaments  of  elec- 
!  trie  lamps.  It  is  an  essential  in 
j  making  components  for  radar  and 
j  for  radio  tubes.  In  powder  form 
lit  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
isemented  tungsten  carbides. 

I  Quantities  of  scheelite.  the 
jtung.sten  ore,  were  found  in  as- 
jsociation  with  the  ores  of  certain 
gold  mines  in  Canada,  and  a  small 
production  was  secured  from  these 
sources. 

While  adequate  supplies  of 
tungsten,  in  the  form  of  concen¬ 
trates  and  as  a  ferro-alloy,  are 
available  in  Canada,  tungsten  in 
fabricated  forms,  such  as  wire,  rod 
and  sheet,  continues  in  short  sup¬ 
ply:  such  requirements  must  be 
imported  from  the  Tlnited  States. 

Zinc  and  .Scrap 

The  western  hemisphere  is  the  i 
chief  source  of  zinc  for  the  Allied 
nations.  It  produces  approximat¬ 
ely  1.2  million  tons  of  zinc  per 
year,  most  of  which  is  .smelted  in 
the  United  States.  Canada  is  the 
world's  third  largest  producer. 
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During  the  war.  company’s  facil¬ 
ities  have  been  operated  to  capa¬ 
city,  largely  due  to  orders  placed 
by  the  British  Purchasing  Board. 
Latterly  however,  owing  to  labor 
shortages,  production  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed,  with  conse¬ 
quent  decrease  in  earning  power. 
Years  Ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1343  .  $21,?59,573  $9,696,9.59 

1342  .  25,109,662  12,261,619 

1341  .  26,622,939  12,193,910 

1346  .  16,119,135  3,662,226 

1333  .  13,486,456  9,333,585 

1338  .  8,627,686  6,213  725 

1337  .  26,762,947  14,663,663 

1936  .  11,192,281  6,953.158 

Per  Share; 

Earned  Paid 

1343  .  $2.78  $2.56 

1342  .  3.7214  2.56 

1341  .  3.72>4  2.56 

1346  .  2.77  2.25 

1339  .  2.85  2.66 

1338  .  1.74  2.56 

1937  .  4.40  3.56 

1936  . .  2.13  2.60 

Plant — .After  Deprec.  Depl. 

1943  .  $15,137,859  $23,019,777 

1942  .  16,122,348  22,233,553 

1341  .  17,232,672  23,717,703 

1940  .  18,337,201  22,.531,27t 

1939  .  13,111,610  22,.'.S7,350 

'3:i6  .  e..  ;jS2.7n0  27,566,110 

1937  .  21,741,330  26.571,105 

1336  .  13,352,076  23,313,516 

Total  Working 

Assets  Capital 

1343  .  $67,341,902  $31,307,105 

1342  .  66,740,877  27,370,318 

1941  .  62,699,218  20,317,631 

1910  .  53,055,323  13,704,628 

NON-FERROUS  METALS 

CO.MPARISON  OF  WORI.D  PRODUCTION  AND  CANADIAN  PRODUCTION 
1939  1942 

(In  thousands  of  short  tons) 

World  Can.  %  of  World  Prod.  Can.  %  of 

Prod.  Prod.  World  (Eat.  Prod.  World 

Aluminum  (Refined)  .  740  83  11.1  1,496  .3.36  22.4 

Index  .  106  166  ...  190  465 

Copper  (Blister)  .  2,354  '254  10.8  3.045  275  9.0 

Index  .  106  100  ...  .  ... 

I.ead  (All  Forms)  .  1.899  196  10.3  1,884  251  13.3 

Index  .  100  100  ...  99 

Nickel  (All  Forms)  .  137  113  82.3  171  142  83.0 

Index  .  100  100  ...  125 

Zinc  iRpfined)  .  1.850  176  9.5  2  316  216  9.3 

Index  .  100  100  ...  12:. 

'I'ftal  . X .  6,389  822  11.8  8,912  1.220  13.7 
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Steel  Structures  ;  .  .  Fixed  and 
Moveable  Railway  and  Highway 
Bridges  .  .  ;  Medium  and  Heavy 
Platework  and  Pressure  Vessels 
. . .  Overhead  Cranes . . .  Hydraulic 
Regulating  Gates  .  .  .  Locomotive 
Turntables  . . .  Heating  and  Power 
Boilers  .  .  .  Coal  Pulverizers  .  ;  < 
Clamshell  Buckets  . . .  Caissons  .  i 
Barges . . .  Coal  and  Ore  Bridges 
and  Unloading  Towers . . .  Forgings 
and  General  Machine  Work. 
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Canadian-Made  Steel  Plays 
Major  War-Time  Role 

Industry's  Output,  Doubled  Since  1939,  Now 
Ranks  Fourth  Among  United  Nations;  Sur¬ 
plus  Available  For  Civilian  Needs 

OX  THE  beachheads  and  invasion  lines  in  France  —  ■wher¬ 
ever  our  fighting  navy  joins  battle  with  enemy  craft  —  when 
Canadians  assail  .\xis  military  or  industrial  targets  from  the 
skies  —  four  times  out  of  five  Canadian-made  steel  Is  bringing 
nearer  the  day  of  .Allied  victory. 

Prerequisite  to  the  making  of  every  destructive  war  device, 
even  though  as  an  ingredient  it  may  in  certain  cases  have  been 
supplanted  by  plastics,  steel  is  yet  needed  to  unearth,  transport 
and  fabricate  raw  materials,  and  to  carry  supplies  to  the  war 
fronts.  If  no  steel  were  available,  man  would  still  fight  his  battles 
hand-to-hand,  or  with  rock  and  catapult,  as  did  his  primitive 
forebears. 


Canada's  steel  production,  plan- 
red  with  meticulous  care,  has 
doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  the  Dominion  now  ranks 
fourth  among  the  United  Nations 
In  this  respect,  after  the  Uuited 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom, 

Despite  a  steel  scarcity  so  acute 
as  to  place  Canada’s  entire  war  ef¬ 
fort  in  jeopardy  for  many  months 
after  the  fall  of  France,  no  serious 
Interruption  has  occurred  at  any 
time  in  Canadian  production  or 
service.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of 
1943,  with  the  completion  of  most 
large-scale  construction  enter¬ 
prises.  and  the  fulfilment  of  war 
material  quotas,  a  surplus  was 
available  not  o'nly  to  cover  war 
.wastage,  but  for  certain  civilian 
needs  as  well.  The  only  shortages 
of  any  consequence  were  in  sheet 
and  strip  steel,  and  malleable  iron 
castings. 

Always  Heavy  Importer 

Canada  has  always  been  a  heavy 


lightest  of  such  plate  must  stop  a 
bullet  from  a  .303  machine  gun, 
and  is  used  extensively  in  shields 
for  corvette  and  minesweeper  gun 
crews.  Intermediate  thicknesses  go 
into  various  fighting  vehicles  such 
as  universal  carriers,  and  the 
heaviest  go  into  big  tanks  and 
armored  cars. 

Gun  barrels,  breech  blocks,  and 
other  gun  parts  call  for  special 
alloy  steels  made  in  electric  furn¬ 
aces,  which  allow  more  accurate 
temperature  control.  Whereas  gun 
or  armor  steels  must  be  tough  and 
hard,  shell  steel  must  shatter 
evenly  and  in  all  directions.  So 
shell  steel  is  a  medium  carbon 
similar  to  that  in  an  automobile 
crankshaft. 

The  manufacture  of  gun  or 
armor  steel  is  a  touch-and-go  task. 
The  melt  is  an  appropriate  alloy, 
which  calls  for  careful  heating, 
tempering,  and  annealing,  then  re¬ 
heating  to  make  it  less  brittle, 
more  shockproof.  The  Canadian 
technicians  responsible  for  this 


Importer  of  steel  from  the  Un-ited  i  steel  did  not  depend  only  on  the 
States  and  Britain.  Early  in  the  experience  of  steel  makers  in  other 
war  the  British  sources  were  cut  !  eemil''ies.  Even  before  the  war 


off,  and  the  nation  had  to  rely  on 
the  United  States  and  its  own  re¬ 
sources.  Despite  an  enormous,  rise 
in  consumption,  this  country  now 
depends  on  its  southern  neighhnr 
for  only  about  one-quarter  of  its 
supplies,  instead  of  the  pre-war 
ratio  of  one-third. 

Because  of  increased  plant  capa¬ 
city,  new  techniques,  and  new  ex¬ 
perience  ■which  made  this  amaz¬ 
ing  achievement  possible,  Canada 
will  be  in  a  more  independent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  post-war  world.  The 
nation  will  face  a  quickening  of  its 
industrial  pulse  with  a  steel  capa¬ 
city  capable  of  supplyi'ng  enorm¬ 
ous  demands.  It  will  be  possible  to 
ship  building  materials,  automo¬ 
tive  equipment,  machinery,  and 
other  steel  supplies  to  help  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
areas  of  Europe  and  Asia.  And  also 
it  will  be  possible,  in  due  course, 
to  fill  the  backlog  of  orders  for 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  Ca^nadian  civilian 
requirements. 

Before  this  war  Canada  had 
never  manufactured  a  pound  of 
armor  plate.  Today  the  quality  of 
her  product  is  so  high,  and  the 
manufacturing  process  so  skilful, 
that  metallurgists  from  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  come 
to  observe  the  operations.  The  one 
mill  making  this  plate  has  turned 
out  enough  to  load  a  mile-long 
freight  train  every  month.  This 
quantity  took  care  of  all  Canadian 
requirements  for  this  type  of  steel 
for  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  gun- 
shields  and  for  certain  Canadian 
traval  purposes. 

Fortunately  when  the  war  be¬ 
gan  the  Canadian  steel  mills  had 
a  sizeable  unused  capacity.  In 
1939  the  Canadian  production  of 
steel  Ingots  was  under  1.5  million 
tons;  in  1940  just  over  two  mil¬ 
lion;  in  1941*'Just  over  2.5  mil¬ 
lion;  and  in  1942  and  1943  al¬ 
most  three  million.  In  1942  the 
ingot  shortage  was  so  serious  that 
it  ■was  necessary  to  bring  in  near¬ 
ly  100,000  tons  of  ordinary-size 
ingots  from  the  United  States, 
whereas  before  the  war  the  only 
ingots  Imported  were  special  order 
sizes  or  qualities.  For  example,  to 
make  the  driving  shaft  of  a  ship 
might  require  an  ingot  larger  than 
any  produced  in  Canada. 

For  1944  Canada  will  require 
more  than  three  million  product 
tons  of  steel  of  all  kinds,  and  of 
this  the  United  States  mills  will 
supply  only  about  one-fifth.  Last 
year  the  requirements  totalled 
about  the  same,  but  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  more 
than  one  million.  Plate  production 
is  up  400  per  cent,  steel  castings 
up  240  per  cent,  and  shell  steel  is 
being  made  at  a  rate  of  approx 
Imately  200,000  tons  a  year.  More 
than  500,000  tons  of  steel  per  year 
are  going  into  tanks  and  other 
military  vehicles. 

With  the  advent  of  war,  peace¬ 
time  products  vanished  and  in  their 
place  swiftly  came  steel  for  shells, 
guns,  planes,  armor  plate,  ships 
and  so  forth.  Besause  of  the  greatly 
Increased  tonnage  requirements  of 
alloy  steels  for  armament  purposes 
far  beyond  anything  previously 
made  in  Canada,  and  necessitating 
the  installation  of  new  steel  melt¬ 
ing  furnaces  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment,  it  became  apparent  that, 
temporarily  at  least,  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  steel  alloying 
elements  such  as  nickel,  manganese, 
chromium,  vapadium  and  moly¬ 
bdenum. 

Shipbuilding  Main  Use 
From  the  standpoint  of  ton¬ 
nage.  the  most  Important  use  for 
Canada's  war  steel  has  been  in 
shipbuilding.  A  10,000-ton  cargo 
vessel  requires  about  2.400  tons. 

In  plates  alone.  The  steel  for  su’bh 
plates  is  an  ordinary,  good-grade 
commercial  mild  carbon,  suck  as 
that  used  in  large  petroleum  or 
water  tanks-  The  only  production 
problem  was  to.  obtain  quantity 
rather  than  particularly  high  qual¬ 
ity. 

In  making  the  steel  for  guns, 
shells,  tanks,  or  armored  vehicles, 
the  problem  was  more  difficult. 

It  involved  both  quality  and  quant¬ 
ity.  Canada  undertook  to  turn  out 
armor  plate  ranging  in  thickness 
fro«i  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  about 
two  and  a  half  inches.  Even  the 


they  had  worked  out  a  few  new 
tricks  of  their  own.  For  example, 
they  discovered  that  the  old  method 
of  pouring  ingots  from  the  top  of 
the  mould  caused  too-sudden  cool¬ 
ing  and  contraction  in  the  top 
centre.  Today  they  pour  from  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  burn 
straw  on  top  of  the  motild.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  and  other  im¬ 
provements  .in  the  proce.ss,  the 
yield  from  this  type  is  only  fifty 
per  cent- 

Ii'on  Ore  Larking 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Can¬ 
adian  steel  industry  has  been 
handicapped  not  only  by  the  com¬ 
parative '•  smallness  of  the  home 
market,  but  also  by  a  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  domestic  iron  ore.  and  in 
Ontario  lack  of  the  necessary 
coal  for  making  coke. 

From  1923  to  1939  Canada  pro¬ 
duced  no  recorded  output  of  iron 
ore.  In  1937  the  rebuilding  of  sur¬ 
face  equipment  was  started  at  the 
Helen  mine  in  the  Michipicoten 
dictrict  of  Ontario.  The  ore  from 
this  mine  is  an  iron  carbonate  with 
a  low  iron  content  (approximately 
36  per  cent),  and  rather  high  in 
surphur.  It  requires  sintering,  a 
form  of  roasting,  before  it  can  be 
used  in  a  blast  furnace.  Assisted 
by  an  Ontario  government  subsidy 
promised  for  ten  years  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1939,  and  on  the  basis  of 
two  cents  per  unit  of  iron  content, 
the  operations  got  under  way  In 
1939,  in  time  to  be  of  value  in  the 
war  program.  Development  work 
also  has  started  on  an  iron  ore 
body  at  Steep  Rock  Lake  in  north¬ 
western  Ontario. 

Except  for  these  two  sources, 
existing  and  potential,  and  a  mine 
in  New  Brunswick,  Canda  has  to 
depend  on  imports.  All  the  Cana¬ 
dian  steel  companiefi  operating 
blast  furnaces  either  own  their 
own  mines,  possess  a  part  interest, 
or  have  long-term  contracts  with 
the  producers. 

Although  record  Imports  have 
been  required,  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  fields  have  been  able  to  meet 
Canadian  demands.  The  blast 
furnaces  at  Hamilton,  and  the 
plants  at  the  Sault  and  Port  Col- 
borne,  secure  their  supplies  from 
this  source  except  that  the  Sault 
also  receives  iron  ore  from  its 
own  Helen  mine.  Their  only  dif- 
flcuHy  has  been  a  shortage  of  un¬ 
loading  facilities  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  large  Hamilton 
plant  built  an  additional  ore  bridge 
at  that  Lake  Ontario  port,  and  an 
additional  ore  bridge  was  built  at 
the  Sault. 

The  Sault  company  produces  an¬ 
nually  from  450.000  to  476,000 
tons  of  ore  at  its  Michipicoten 
mine,  and  exports  about  half  this 
amount  to  the  United  States  in  ex¬ 
change  for  U.S.  Lake  Superior  ores 
of  required  qualitiee. 

With  one  minor  exception,  all 
the  blast  furnace  operators  in  Can¬ 
ada  also  have  their  own  coke 
ovens.  The  exception  is  the  small 
iron  plant  at  Port  Colborne,  which 
depends  on  United  States  sources. 

By  the  middle  of  1943,  a  battery 
of  86  new  coke  ovens  had  been 
installed  at  the  Sault  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  meeting  the  requirements 
of  its  own  furnaces  and  of  the 
nickel  smelters  the  Sault  plant  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  tonnage  of  domestic 
coke,  and  the  pressure  op  the 
Montreal  coke  company  was  re¬ 
lieved.  The  additional  coke  thus 
made  available  helped  to  relieve 
the  fuel  shortage  in  Ontario  end 
Quebec. 

Coke  ovens  were  erected  at  Ha¬ 
milton  to  supply  ga«  for  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  coke  was  not  suitabie 
for  blast  furnace  use; 

Pig  iron  is  produced  in  a  blast 
furnace  to  diverse  anaiyses.  It  is 
used  with  scrap  in  producing  steel 
open  hearth  furnaces,  or  by 
the  foundries  in  producing  ordinary 
gray  iron  or  malleable  castings. 

The  “Big  Three’’  steel  com¬ 
panies — the  biggest  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  plants  and  the  plants  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Sydney — operate 
blast  furnaces  and  produce  basic 
iron  for  use  in  theiy  own  open 
hearth  furnaces.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  Hamilton  and 
Sault  plants  also  make  foundry 
and  malleable  iron  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  The  Port  Col¬ 
borne  plant  makes  iron  exclusively 
for  sale  to  the  foundries. 

Steel  in  bar  form  represents 


about  one-quarter  of  the  output 
of  the  Canadian  mills.  It  is  rolled 
in  rounds,  squares,  flats,  angles, 
and  suchlike,  in  a  wide  range  of 
qualities  and  sizes  for  a  multitude 
of  articles  ranging  from  small  shells 
to  tank  axles,  universal  carrier 
frames  to  ship  bolts,  horseshoes  to 
washing  machine  legs,  axes  to 
tractor  pistons. 

Individual  orders  from  the 
manufactures  are  usually  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  for  plate 
or  heavy  structural  steels,  and 
the  number  of  such  orders  runs 
into  the  thousands. 

The  larger  structural  steels, 
kno'wn  as  the  “big  bones  of  the 
building  Industry,”  are  produced 
in  Canada  only  at  Sault  Ste.  .Marie. 
With  the  fall  of  France,  and  the 
consequent  sudden  call  for  added 
war  plant  facilities,  the  demand  on 
this  mill  exceeded  its  capacity. 
This  demand  continued  at  a  high 
level  until  toward  the  close  of 
1942,  when  it  again  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  allow  the  railways  greater 
quantities  of  rails. 

Steel  plates  are  the  tough  hides 
of  destroyers,  minesweepers,  cor¬ 
vettes.  cargo  ships,  tanks,  ermored 
cars,  and  gun  crew  shields. 

So  long  as  an  acute  shortage 
lasted,  no  plate,  other  thad  ends 
and  large  shearings,  was  released 
for  any  but  the  most  easentlal  pur¬ 
poses.  Imports  from  the  United 
States,  which  continued  high  until 
the  last  few  weeks  of  1943,  were 
all  channeled  into  high  priority 
uses. 

Wire  Steel  Demands 
In  1942  at  the  peak  of  the  steel 
shortage  nails  were  being  used  at 
an  annual  rate  of  100,000  tons,  or 
enough  in  terma  of  raw  steel  to 
supply  all  the  needs  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  gun  program.  Until  April  of 
that  year  civilian  demands  for 
wire  steel  in  the  form  of  nails, 
barbed  wire,  hay  wire,  baling  wire, 
and  other  kinds  of  wire  steel,  had 
been  met  from  inventories.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  of  such  steel  had 
been  needed  for  war  purposes 
other  than  for  military  and 
prisoners’  camp  fencing,  for  packag¬ 
ing  wire,  and  for  a  special  type  of 
barbed  wire  known  as  concertina. 
But  when  the.  demands  suddenly 
rose,  it  became  impossible  to  allot 
sufficient  raw  steel  to  make  the 
required  wire  steel.  Quotas  were 
'mposed  on  the  wire  steel  mlliD, 
and  sale.s  were  limited  to  not  over 
500  pounds,  except  by  approval  of 
the  Steel  Control.  Special  demands, 
-such  as  the  need  for  nails  for  build¬ 
ing  the  storage  facilities  to  hold 
the  bumper  western  grain  crop, 
and  the  requirements  of  Wartime 
Housing  Limited,  were  taken  care 
of  outside  the  quota. 

The  chief  producers  of  steel 
castings  for  war  purposes  have  been 
the  larger  foundries,  but  some 
small  foundries  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  turning  out  essen¬ 
tial  items. 

The  production  of  malleable 
castings  has  been  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  working  with 
the  Co-ordinator  of  Production, 
and  the  Steel  Control. 

Mere  producing  figures  do  not 
tell  the  story  of  Canadian  steel 
making  in  this  war.  The  most 
amazing  achievements  have  been 
in  quality  rather  Jhan  quantity. 

To  nearly  treble  the  capacity  of 
Canadian  industry,  as  has  been 
done  since  the  outbreak  of  hostll 
ities,  machine  tools  of  all  kinds 
were  needed.  Enough  such  tools 
could  not  be  obtained  from  outside 
sources,  and  It  became  necessary 
not  only  to  make  the  tools  In  this 
country,  but  also  to  make  the  high- 
grade  alloy  steels  from  which  the 
tools  are  manufactured.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  develop  quickly 
new  facilities  for  makieg  other 
fine  steels  for  guns,  aircraft,  and 
other  war  equipment. 

To  obtain  such  steels,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  build  a  new 
plant  adjoining  and  forming  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  a  company  already 
specializing  in  high  quality  pro 
ducts.  The  choice.  for  many 
reasons,  was  the  plant  of  Atlae 
Steels  Limited  in  Welland,  Ont 
ario.  which  before  the  w'ar  was 
turning  out  high-speed  alloy  and 
carbon  steels,  stainless  steels,  and 
other  alloye. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
could  not  obtain  his  requirements 
from  the  domestic  producers,  he 
was  told  to  order  from  the  United 
States.  However,  when  that 
nation’s  preparedness  program  got 
into  swing  this  access  to  U.S. 
sources  became  more  difficult. 
Early  in  1941,  preference  ratings 
wei’e  established  by  Washington, 
and  the  principle  was  recognized, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Hyde  Park 
agreement,  that  Canadian  pur¬ 
chasers  would  receive  the  same 
concessions  as  American  purchasers. 

To  determine  what  orders 
should  be  filled  and  which  of 
these  should  get  a  priority,  and 
later  to  determine  the  complex 
degrees  of  priority,  became  one  of 
the  worst  headaches  of  the  whole 
war  effort.  The  Canadian  Steel 
Control  was  drawn  into  a  vortex 
of  orders  and  amendments  to 
orders,  and  generally  speaking  was 
given  the  task  of  determining  the 
steel  import  requirements,  of  al¬ 
locating  the  imports,  and  of  polic¬ 
ing  the  users  to  prevent  misuse. 

By  restricting  civilian  use  of 
steel  to  the  barest  minimum,  the 
Canadian  war  program  was 
maintained  despite  the  rising  de¬ 
mand. 

It  takes  steel  to  make  steel.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  a  Bessemer  furnace.  It  is 
Impracticable  to  make  steel  from 
pig  iron  alone.  A  proportion  of 
scino  steel  is  essentials 

Recognition  of  the  need  for 
salvaging  iron  and  steel  scrap  led 
Canadians  to  inaugurate  salvage 
drives,  and  the  Initial  gathering 
of  household  and  farm  articles  in 
comparatively  small  tonnages  be¬ 
came  the  patriotic  endeavor  of 
many  charitable  organizations  weld¬ 
ed  together  into  local  committees 
under  the  leadership  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  the  National  'War 
Salvage  Committee. 

Steel  Control 

In  the  fateful  days  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1940,  things 
moved  fast.  Norway,  Denmark, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  then  France,  fell  to  the 
enemy  in  rapid  succession.*  Alone. 
England  prepared  to  withstand 
the  threatened  invasion,  and  If 


need  be  to  carry  on  the  war  from  i  structural  steel  order  was  can- 1  largely  engaged  in  production  for 
Canada.  |  celled.  I  the  war.  and  these  facilities  have 

Anxious  and  full  of  uncertainties,  I  The  following  year.  1943.  saw  been  substantially  increased  to 
this  country  sprang  into  quick  ac-  ihr^e  new  restrictions  of  impor-imeet  wartime  demands.  Recent 
tion.  Within  a  matter  of  days,  ad- 1  tanc*".  To  conserve  zinc  and  tolcapital  outlav  of  $8.8  millions 
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ditional  plans  were  drafted  for 
great  new  industrial  facilities.  Fac¬ 
tories  were  to  be  built.  Power 
plants  expanded.  Base  metal  min¬ 
ing  stepped  up.  The  whole  tempo 
of  Canadian  life  was  to  be  accelerat¬ 
ed. 

All  the  plane  called  for  steel. 
Great  quantities  would  be  needed. 

So  on  June  24.  1940,  two  days 
after  Hitler  signed  an  armistice 
with  the  French  generals.  the 
Department  of  Munitions  and  Sup¬ 
ply,  already  a  lusty  infant,  launch¬ 
ed  the  Steel  Control,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  the  first  of  two  officers  who 
have  held  the  post  of  Controller. 

Since  the  middle  of  1942,  lumber 
has  been  in  short  supply,  and  the 
Construction  Control  has  found  it 
necessary  to  eliminate  all  non-es¬ 
sential  building.  This  in  turn 
helped  the  steel  situation. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1940,  the 
meat  packing  industry  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  use  wood  or  fibre  board 
instead  of  tin  containers  for  packag- 1  ioz.'i 
ing  lard  or  shortening.  Other  dis- ! 
trlbutors  followed  suit  and  many ! 
articles,  including  the  flat  boxes  of  |  iozh 
50  cigarettes,  were  no  longer  sold  i 
in  tin  containers.  Later,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Metals  Control,  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 
banned  the  use  of  tinplate  tor 
packaging  a  long  list  of  consumer 
items.  Including  many  foodstuffs. 

Steel  culverts  came  under  a  ban 
early  in  1942.  To  make  such  cul¬ 
verts  calls  for  a  heavy  gauge, 
usually  copper-bearing  steel,  where- 1  i9i;t 
wood  or  concrete  will  serve 
in  most  instances  equally  well. 

When  the  Canadian  processors 
of  non-essential  Items,  such  as 
metal  toys,  sporting  goods,  or 
steel  filing  cabinets,  found  they 

could  not  obtain  Canadian  steel, 
they  tried  to  obtain  their  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  At  first 

they  were  successful  in  this,  but 
after  the  first  U.S.  regtilations 

went  into  effect  in  1941,  their 

supply  source  dried  up. 

Much  steel  was  saved  by  the 


conserve  steel  sheet,  an  order  in  |  have  provided  for  the  construc- 

May,  1943,  limited  the  sale  and  tion  of  a  new  44-inch  blooming 

use  of  steel  roofing  sheet.  In 'mill,  a  25  inch  continuous  billet 
August  the  wire  rope  makers  were  mill,  coke  ovens,  blaet  furnaces, 

ordered  to  produce  fewer  and  !  coal  storage,  docks,  and  other 


simpler,  standardized  types  and.  at  works  under  arrangement  with  the 
about  the  same  time,  sales  of  wire,  Ottawa  government. 
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1030 

.  2.737,1(19 

374.339 

I9JS  . 

.  2.720.109 

35i).50l 

1937  . 

.  2.741.89? 

341,599 

1930  . 

.  2,744,577 

291,294 

steel  for  making  nails,  hay  wire, 
and  other  wire  items,  were  limit- 1 
ed  to  500  pounds  ex-permit.  Steps 
were  taken  late  in  the  year  to ; 
rescind  this  wire  order. 

CANADA’S  IRON  AND  STEEL 

PRODUCTION  j 

(  In  long  tons  I 

Stwl 
Ingolt  & 
Frrrn  Allnyii  Castingn 


I  - 


Years  ended 
April  ;i() 

l!)4:t . 

1942 . 

1941 . 

1940 . 

19:19 . 

i9;t8 . 

19,’I7 . 

I9:i6 . 


II 

I9;i2 

19.'t.9 

I9:i4 

i9:i.-> 

I9.K> 

I9;i7 

i!‘:i8 

1919 

1940 

1911 

912 


Pig  Iron 

1.008.006 
699.2.'i4 
8I.-..871 
1,04:1,979 
1.01.-1,071 
1.0(17,4.-|6 
819,417 
97:i  ."iHS 
59:1.829 
.982.907 
879,822 
.99:1.049 

.970,700 
...  7.97,917 

. . .  709.097 

...  1,0.17.727 
...  1,080.100 
...  717,178 

...  420.0.18 

...*  111,1.90 

227,917 
...  401.99,9 

. . .  .999,87,9 

...  078.2.91 

. . .  898.8.9.9 

...  70.9,427 

...  7.9.9,7.91 

...  1.108.,8:!9 
...  1,9013.90 
..  1.779,9.97 
’  .  1.010,000 
Estimated. 


7.210 
0.718 
9,698 
2.9, .9.90 
;i8.808 
.99,914 
4:i..994 
27,781 
22,008 
21.002 
41.887 
.9,9.094 
2.9.709 
.97,0.90 
.90,2.90 
44,182 
89,110 
0.9.22.9 
40.704 
16,101 
.90,1.9.9 
.91,921 
,9(i.010 
70.284 
82,072 
,9,9.920 
70.:i7.9 
i:i;i.:i87 
182,4.99 
180.008 
191.800 


1.043.741 
739,8.98 
911.114 
1. •27.9.222  ' 

1..  9.98.091  I 
1.072.9.94  I 

919,948 
1.100.022 
007.481  ; 
480.127  , 

881.. 9-2.9  ‘ 
0,9!l,707  I 

7.92. . 90.9  ; 
770,'202  , 
907.94.9 

1.2.91,719 

1..  978. 021  1 
1,009..978 

072.109  I 
.9:i9..940  I 

409.979 ! 
7.97,782  I 

9 11. . 927  ' 
1.11.9.779  I 
1.402,882  ' 
1.1.9.9.190  i 
1.38.9.202  I 
2.01,9,417  I 
2.111,8.88 
2.787.007  ' 
2,708,000  ' 


1943 . 

1942 . 

1911 . 

1940 . 

19.99 . 

19.98 . 

1937 . 

19:10 . 

1913 . 

1942 . 

1911 . 

1910 . 

19.19 . 

19:iS . 

19.97 . 

19:i6 . 


1913 . 

1942 . 

1911 . 

1910 . 

19.99 . 

19:!8 . 

19,97 . 

19.90 . 


Gross 

N>t 

Earnings 

Earnings 

$3,817,437 

$816,803 

2.620.7,88 

414.444 

2.479„-,94 

911,810  1 

1,217.262 

78(),'2.39  j 

416,172 

227,433  ' 

809,488 

041. j:, 4 

r)5.4:m 

172.606 

728, 37,-. 

54 1.8 1. > 

ppi*  Sharp  Common: 

Eai'nrd 

Paifi 

$1.79 

Nil 

0.7.'> 

Ml 

I  9,-| 

Ml  i 

1  02 

Ml 

.29 

Ml 

1..39 

Ml 

.15 

Ml 

4.22 

Nil  1 

Plant — .\ftp 

r  Depcfc. 

$19,413,242 

.?7..-|'23.30.-, 

29,723,229 

.3.410.6:L'» 

.i.nii3,:i87 

16.I2fi.47:. 

2.7.s:>.02.'t 

l.'», 423.216 

2.118.091 

1:1,941.798 

1.:.73..302 

i.'M.'tji.fi.r* 

1.9.3.-, .27.3 

I3.47‘>j:m 

.-.11,791 

lolal 

NN’orklng 

.VsNPfS 

Capitiil 

$33,297.:i12 

$0.1.39  991 

3cr.74),n2.’» 

4.214.2.-.7 

28.211.844 

27.189.198 

4.(M7..3:t.-| 

2.-, ,,->39.27.3 

:».I»21C667 

2.1,6S.*i,.'.62 

3.0.-,8.47I  :  ' 

29.234, 1.->8 

.3.921.721  1 

■20.990,176 

.3.294.880 

Can.  Locomotive  Co. 


W.  D.  Beath  &  Son  Ltd. 


Algoma  Steel  Corp 


W.  n.  Beath  &  Son  Ltd  ,  oper- 1 
ates  plants  at  Toronto,  Montreal  .  1H4:; '‘f.’. 
and  Regina  and  produces  a  variety)  1942  !!,... 

-  j  of  stock  products  including  steeV . 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation.  Ltd  .  '  •'fn'ainPi’s.  hoists  and  dtimp  truck  . 

operates,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont- ^  hodies,  steel  barrels,  drums,  tanks. ; 
ario.  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  i  service  station  and  dry-  1997 

steel  producing  propertie.s  in  Can- 1 '''PaDine  equipment,  snow  plows. . 

ada,  comprising  coke  ovens  ( 1 58),  I '■<’ad  planers,  and  scrapers, 
benzol  refining  plant,  blast  fur- 1  Since  the  start  of  the  war  the 
naces  (4),  open  hearth  plant,  '  Pfimpany  has  been  largely  engaged 
duplex  plant,  rolling  mills.  tin- 1  in  making  products  for  ■war  pur 


Canadian  Locomotive  Co.  Lim¬ 
ited,  operates  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
a  plant  primarily  intended  for  th« 
output  of  railway  loconmtives. 
Plant  comprises  machine  shop, 
boiler  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  erect¬ 
ing  shop,  tender  shop,  tank  shop, 
electiic  shop,  carpenter  shop,  pat¬ 
tern  shop,  iron  and  brass  foun¬ 
dries  and  power  house.  In  recent 
years  company  extended  its  lines  of 
production  to  include  the  output  of 
mining  machinery.  Capacity  of  the 
plant  is  about  180  locomotives 
>  early. 

Since  the  war  started  a  large 
part  of  the  company’s  plant  has 
been  converted  to  war  work.  Major 
part  of  the  company’s  operating  ac¬ 
tivities  has  been  centered  on  pro¬ 
viding  supplies  and  armament  for 
both  the  army  and  navy,  hut.  In 
past  year  there  has  been  a  consid- 


Orders  for  locomotives  for  dom- 
dic  and  foreign  use  ensure  capac- 
I  ity  operations  continuing  at  least 
i  into  the  early  months  of  19  4  5. 

Ne* 

Ea-nings 
}l.9,n7.9 


( ,ro.-.« 
Eainiiigs 
}I,919,  |8n 
t.'cTt.-.:: 


(It  '..'104 


O'-..  7.99 
i:.:..494 


1«2.977 


I  19(9 
1912 
1911 
194(1 


plate  and  sheet  mill,  grinding  hall  poses.  Recently  the  company  has 
Department  through  order.s  of  j  hi’’*-  machine  .shops,  power  plant.  1  opproted  at  capacity  chiefly  on  war 
Controls  other  than  the  Steel  Con- 1 machine  shop  and  Iron  orders, 
trol.  The  Supplies  Control,  which  steel  foundries. 

Plant  ia  located  on  water  front 


1999 

19.98 


19.90 


'l.li’c,  Nil 

Plain —.\ f*(>r  nrepr*!'. 
$!,19".:;i.v  {928.94.-. 

919.190  8:v.9]l 

1,1)90.91.9 
1.141.:;o8 
1.22.'..219 
1 ,2"ii..9.'.i) 

I .  I(.«,ii9:i 


until  early  In  1H42  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  scores  of  end-products, 
banned  or  restricted  production  of 
a  long  list  of  articles,  including 
washing  machines,  radios,  stoves, 
beds,  metal  toys,  refrigerators, 
metal  office  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment,  roller  skates. 

In  August,  1942,  1 
tion  of  the  directives 
structural  shapes  and  bars  was  is¬ 
sued.  and  In  the  same  month 
another  consolidation  affected 
plates,  sheets,  and  forgings.  Also 
in  August  stainless  steel  came 
under  a  formal  permit  system.  In 
October  the  variety  of  wire  nails 
was  limited,  and  In  November  the 
structural  steel  order  was  made 
more  severe.  One  year  later  this 


on  the  St.  Mary  Itiver,  which  con¬ 
nects  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron  and  company  operates  40 
miles  of  standard  gauge  railway 
on  Us  property.  l^’holly-owned 
subsidiaries  comprise  .\lgoma  Ore 
Properties,  Ltd.,  which  owns  and 
consolida- 1  operates  the  new  Helen  .Mine  which 
regarding  I  haa  estimated  ore  reserves  of  65 
million  tons  of  siderite  ore  with 
over  35  per  cent  iron  content,  also 
Algoma  Tramways.  Ltd.,  Cannelton 
Coal  &  Cable  Co.  (with  properties 


Vf‘ars  rndr 
I  >t  r.  31 

1013  . 

1!>42  . 


Hrows 

K'lrniiij:? 


N$'t 

Kaniinc'^ 
ISl.’.SOti ! 


T.' 


1:54.3 


1313 

1042 

1011 

1040 

10.30 

1U.3S 

1037 


.312.r.lO 
203.'5<«3 
45.2.'0 
1.3.303 
4^. 2.30 
10..=i77 


in  West  Virginial),  Fihorn  I.ime- ; 
stone  Co.  (with  properties  in  Michl-' 
gen),  and  Lake  Superior  Coal  Co. 
(with  properties  in  W.  Virginia. 

Plant  facilities  of  .Algoma  Steel 
since  the  war  started  have  been 


Cias.s  ‘'A”. 


Kanir'd 

$1.99 

1.92 


ill'. ('9 
(19,9,8 
(19,93 


I'er  Shne 


91,7.81 
(I  99; 
(18.991 
(i  r,7o 
;,.98(i 


I'a  id 
Nil 
Nil 
Ml 
Nil 
Ml 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1911 

1949 

1999 

1938 

19.97 

1936 


2..i8».322 
2. '29. 119 
1.9iii',.i'9 


7r,8,:.97 

5i;2.097 

484.94. -. 

181.94. -. 
2(8.040 

.-.2.  .'17 
V''.'rkiiig 
<■  ipitil 
fl. 191. 909 
1.2:9.817 
1.|'I9,I47 
T"8.9(2 
098.470 
.8.10,490 


1913 

1912 

1911 

1940 


riant  — D.  prer. 
$.-.42,879  $0.8.-,, 820 

014,42.-.  572..802’ 

711.202  449.380 

089,478  373,7.31 


Can.  Foundries  &  Forgings 

Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings 
Ltd.  operates  plains  at  Brockville 
and  Welland,  Ontario,  where  it 
produces  a  ’wide  rang(.  of  heavy 
hardware,  pumps,  furnaces,  axes, 
tools,  heavy  and  drop  forgings. 

War  demands  for  all  vai'ieties  of 
steel  products,  forgings,  etc.,  has 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Harvesting  with  the  self* 
propelled  combine  ie 
harvesting  in  the  easiest, 
quickest,  and  most  econ« 
emical  form.  "Selt-pro« 
polled"  eliminates  the 
expense  of  a  tractor  and 
tractor  operator. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  LEADS  AGAIN 
with  the  SELF-PROPELLED  COMBINE 

New  developments  in  agricultural  equipment  are  primary  factors  in  national 
progress.  The  reaper  and  the  self-binder  brought  relief  for  the  toil-burdened 
farmers  and  made  manpower  available  for  the  start  and  expansion  of  the 
great  industrial  accomplishments  on  this  continent. 

Prewar  forerunner  of  a  postwar  trend  the  Massey-Harris  Self-propelled  Com¬ 
bine  has  given  implement  engineers  another  new  concept  of  modern  farm 
mechanization.  The  self-propelled  combine  holds  the  promise  of  another 
step  forward  in  farming  methods  that  will  enable  agriculture  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  times. 

Since  pioneer  days  Massey-Hrrris  has  made  available  to  the  farmers  of  Canada 
the  latest  and  best  in  time  and  labor-saving  equipment.  In  the  perfection 
of  the  self-propelled  combine  the  company  has  again  shown  the  leadership 
in  design  and  performance  that  have  made  Massey-Harris  products  so  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  farmers  in  home  and  overseas  markets. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  limited 

ESTABLISHED  1847 
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28.390,925 

28,006.409 

Total 

Ass^'ts 

^!(»8.94d,:>09 

Cj.192:>08 

’>().6t)8,tl5 


Canadian-Made  Steel  Plays 
Major  War-Time  Role 


Eastern  Steel  Products 


Eastern  Steel  Products  Limited 
with  plants  In  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Preston,  Ontario,  manufac¬ 
tures  a  wide  range  of  metal  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  steel  swings,  steel 
doors,  ventilators,  roofing,  steel 
ceilings  shingles,  barn  door  hard¬ 
ware.  portable  garages,  implement 
buildings,  poultry,  stable  and  hay- 
in|:  equipment  and  buildings,  steel 
silos,  etc.  Sales  of  Eastern  Steel 
Products  for  1941  were  up  sharply 
over  previous  year,  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  increased  war  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  non-war  work,  due 
to  government  restrictions  on  use 
of  steel.  Operations  this  year  are 
at  capacity. 

Years  endefl  Gross  Net 

Nov.  30  Earnings  Earnings 

1943  .  $425,427  $96,593 

1942  .  503.257  J42.463 

1941  .  497.570  157.036 

1940  .  270.625  S5.011 

1939  .  141.904  S3. 427 

1935  .  102.631  .50.615 

i;,37  .  17S.SS1  105.545 

1936  .  71,915  29.351 

Per  t'liare  Common: 
Earned  Paid 

1943  . $136  $1  OO 

1942  .  2  15  2  00 

1941  .  2  40  1.00 

1940  .  1  21  1.00 

1939  .  1  06  l.OO 

1935  .  0.46  1.00 

1937  .  1  40  Nil 

1936  . 0  04  1.00 

Plant — After  Deprec 

1943  .  $295,557  $770,553 

1942  .  295,075  750,675 

1941  .  .300.105  656,774 

1940  ...  .  351.530  615.419 

1939  . .352.125  .541.946 

1935  .  412.702  497,147 

1937  .  442,952  456.596 

1936  .  439.133  404.620 

Total  Working 

.Vfisets  Capital 

1943  .  $2,742,052  $1,125,223 

1942  .  2.396,557  1,126.555 

1941  .  1.954.105  1,114.342 

1940  .  1,614.555  946.649 

1939  .  1.456,605  596,910 

1935  .  1.104.663  565.230 

1937  .  1.475.354  57,9,363 

1936  .  1,356.045  50*  955  1 


Gross  Net 

Earnings  Earnings 

$553,970  $53,429 

1,047.092  174.933 

575.622  147,373 

.351,922  1«5.0I0 

155.662  104,956 

73,140  4  1.413 

191,045  140.321 

Per  Share  Stork  '  B  " 
•  Earned  Paid 

$1  51  $1.50 

5  57  1  50 

3.10  1  50 

2  26  1  50 

2  26  Nil 

1  09  Nil 

2  05  Nil 

Plant — -After  Deprec 

$565,130  $759,012 

950, 404  757.021 

094.41!  720,564 

1.065,045  695.335 

1.096, .551  654,40.9 

1  053,057  642.04.3 

1,1S2,'239  621,633 

Total  Working 
A.'^sets  Capitcl 

$l,oii6jno  $75n,t,-.l 


ing  steel  to  sbipbuiining  pianis 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  to  com- 
panvs  plants  at  Vancouver  which 
have  been  fabricating  ship  frames 
and  supplying  boilers  to  builders 
in  that  city.  Considerable  capital 

outlays  have  been  made  in  expand¬ 
ing  production  facilities. 

During  1942  company,  on  part¬ 

nership  with  Fraser  Brace  Ltd  . 
formed  United  Shipyards  TAd.  to 

participate  in  cargo  vessel  build¬ 
ing  program  of  government. 

5'ears  ended  Gross  Net 

Oct  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1049  $5,501,556  $  929,061 

,1,49  .  7,549.410  1.023. ."00 

1041  ly. .  4.346.252  972.965 

l''i4n  .  2.223.356  699.295 

1939  1,025.345  .371,429 

4<13?  1,150,440  9"2.014 

■■9-7  ...  1,446.21.5  660.661 

1936  555,179  91.612 

Per  Share. 
Earned  Pail 

194,3  .  $1  51  $1.20 

1940  •  199  1.20 

1041  y....y .  159  1.20 

]  940  .  1  36  1  20 

1939  ......  072  1.20 

1935  . .  1 04  1.20 

1937  125  120 

19.96  .  Ois  120 

Plant  — After  Deprec. 

1943  .  $7.3.32.651  $1  1,795,955 

194"  . .  5,021.525  10,355,295 

1941  ,  .] .  5.067,260  9,462.5.36 

194(1  5.249.542  5.773.315 

1939  ..  . .  5,364.553  7.907.602 

193s  .  5,655,125  7.  ■'69,601 

]937  'y .  5. 591. 057  7,391.513 

1936  .  9,1  4  4,561  6,925.704 

Total  Working 

.Assets  ('apital 

KA.l .  $29,1  14,576  $10,331,171 


39  .  2.043,604 

35  ,  .  ..  1,559.402 

37  2,124.975 

On  combined  '  .V'  and  "S' 


Can.  Iron  Foundries 


Canada  Iron  Foundries  Ltd.,  op¬ 
erates  plants  in  Three  Rivers.  Que¬ 
bec;  Hamilton.  Ft,  William,  and 
St.  Thomas.  Ont.;  Bathurst  and 
Newcastle.  N  B.;  and  .Annapolis. 
Londonderry,  N.S  Products  con- 
eist  of  car  wheels  and  all  varieties 
of  castings,  .A  substantial  interest 
is  owned  in  the  Piovincial  Pipe 
Co.,  of  Canada,  which  manufactures 
reinforced  concrete  pipe. 

The  company  has  been  operating 
air  departments  at  full  capacity. 
The  subsidiary  foundry  plants  also 
have  been  increasingly  active. 
Tear?  ended  'Iros?  .Net 

Dec  31  Earning?  tlarning? 

194.3  $  651.565  $1,014,601 

1942  1,014,601  404.204 

194!  .  1.207.10s  491,474 

1940  909,456  51  5,417 

1939- . 471.625  367.092 

1935  271,409  202,951 


THE  IfHiHTAlRM  OF  INDUSTRY 


Air  in  Action — Compressed  Air 
— is  the  Strong  Right  Arm  of 
many  industries. 

Glass  and  radio  factories,  textile 
and  paper  mills,  oil  refineries,  rub¬ 
ber  and  chemical  works  and  food 
manufacturers  depend  on  Compressed 
Air  at  every  step— from  processing 
raw  materials  to  packing  the  finished 
product. 

In  mines  and  collieries,  steel  mills, 
foundries,  tank  and  gun  plants,  air¬ 
craft  and  automotive  factories,  ship¬ 
yards  and  railway  shops  Compressed 


Air  helps  men  and  women  to  improve 
their  skill  and  increase  production. 

Safe,  flexible  and  easily  controlled. 
Compressed  Air  is  an  essential  source 
of  power  in  the  production  of  explos¬ 
ives,  shell  manufacturing  and  shell- 
filling. 

Building  Air  Compressors  and  Air 
Tools  for  the  ever-widening  needs  of 
Industry  is  the  duty  of  many  Canadian 
Ingersoil-Rand  Employees.  Other 
employees  build  Air,  Steam  and  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumps;  Rock  Drills,  Steam 
Condensers;  Mine  Hoists;  Paper  Mill 
Machinery  and  a  wide  variety  of  high 
priority  war  equipment. 


Dom.  Foundries  &  Steel 


General  Steel  Wares 


Dominion  Foundries  &  Steel. 

Limited,  operates  a  plant  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  for  the  production  of 
rolled  steel  plates,  steel  castings 
for  all  purposes;  tin  plate  and 
fi eight  car  axles. 

To  meet  wartime  demand  for 
company's  products,  large-scale 
plant  expansion  has  been  necessary. 
Company's  output  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1939. 

A'oar.c  endpfl  Gros.s  .Net 

Uec.  31  Earnings  Earning.-; 

1943  .  $5,654,690  $1.1142,015 

1942  .  7,992,256  1,041,555 

194  1  .  .3.951.291  1,09.5,520 

1940  .  2,015.777  .501,167 

1939  .  2.1  43,374  1,212,032 

1935  .  2,002,920  i,  1 79,022 

1937  .  1,299,054  737,991 

IVr  Sharp  Common; 
Eainpcl  F’aicl 

1943  .  $2.65  $1.30 


!  General  Steel  Wares  Limited  op- 
ierates  plants  in  Toronto,  Montreal, 
j  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  London, 
Ont.,  area,  £pr  the  production  of  a 
wide  range  of  metal  goods,  metal¬ 
ware,  furnaces;  hotel  and  soda 
fountain  supplies.  Warehouses  and 
shipping  depots  are  maintained  in 
Vancouver,  Calgary,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto,  London  and  Montreal. 

Company  has  been  in  receipt  of 
considerable  direct  war  business, 
and  in  addition  wartime  conditions 
have  stimulated  sale  of  kitchen 
utensils  and  similar  products,  to 
outfit  military  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  supply  stations.  Plant  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  since  start 
of  the  war  to  permit  filling  of  war¬ 
time  contracts. 

In  recent  years  company  has  ef¬ 
fected  a  substantial  reduction  in 
its  funded  by  anticipating  matur¬ 
ities  on  its  outstanding  bonds.  In 
May  of  this  year  shareholders  ap¬ 
proved  a  plan  to  redeem  the  out¬ 
standing  7^  preferred  stock  and 
issuance  of  .50,000  shares  of  new 
5%  cumulative  preferred.  Old  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  addition  to  carrying  7% 
dividend  rate,  participated  with 
common  stock  to  extent  of  10*^  of 
net  earnings  after  all  charges  and 
regular  preferred  dividends. 

Years  ended  Gross  Net 

Her.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1913  . $  2.252.930  $  513.734 

1942  .  2.563, 423  595.937 

1941  .  1.974,639  555.769 

1940  .  1,554.205  435,515 

1939  .  1.121.565  626,205 

19.35  .  1,07.3.136  321.574 

1937  .  1.365,215  555.144 

1936  .  1.001,527  240,471 

Per  .;-hare  Common; 
Earned  Pafd 

1943  .  $0.57  $0,50 

1942  .  o,?2  0  50 

1941  .  0,70  0  50 

1940  .  0,35  Nil 

1939  .  0.90  Kil 

1935  .  n,fi2  Xi1 

1937  .  1  20  Nl! 

1936  .  dO.37  Nil 

Plant — P.pfore  Deprec 

1943  . $  1.3,205,557  $  7.455,650 

1942  .  13.125.910  6.762.055 

1941  .  13.135,129  5,954.366 

1940  .  12,551.440  5,425.795 

1939  .  12,755,051  5,004,930 

19.35  .  12.7.30,715  4, 756, .304 

1937  . 12.619.459  4,555.207 

1936  .  12.463.514  4,340.517 

Total  Working 

.Assets  Capital 

1943  . $  19,977,105  $  4,533.142 

1942  .  20,016.959  4,697.207 

1941  .  19,691,015  1,473,617 

1940  .  19.312.439  4,353.400 

1939  . 15.510.219  4.240,597 

1935  .  17,976,540  3,952.004 

19.37  .  15,551.734  3.715,554 

1936  .  16.515,659  3,366,654 


rl.lS  Nil 

5.24  Nil 

.3.42  Nil 

Plan; — .After  Deprec 


3.111.196 
Working 
<  'apital 
$1,775,496 
1.640,523 
1,3,50.1 19 
I.  t.G.Tur, 
1.335,425 
1. 221. 121 
1, 1 6.-., 95,5 
975,56(1 


Before  con.sidering  2  for  1  split-up. 

Plant — After  Ucprcc. 

!  .  $4.673,si5  $13,765,541 

!  .  5,535,240  11,315,171 

. .  5,923.225  6,367,*S02 

I  ..  . *  6,69.3,955  4,635,555 

I  .  4,979,316  3,743,654 

i  .  4,115,591  3. 135,460 

'  .  4.::07.439  3,125,553 

Total  AVorking 

-Assets  f.’.ipital 

I  .  $1  1,074,159  $1,491,205 

I  .  12,202,560  3,649,569 

.  1  1.413,615  2.745.251 

I  .  9,594,740  1,301,226 

I  .  5,373,292  2,135,500 

.  .  7,175,656  1,525,244 

.  6,071,347  1,049,597 


Power  for  Industry 

in  the  Post  War  Struggle 


Cockshutf  Plow  Co. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co,  Limited,  op¬ 
erates  a  plant  at  Brantford  for  the 
prod'uction  of  ploughs  and  other 
farm  machinery.  Controls,  through 
full  stock  ownership.  The  Frost  & 
Wood  Co..  Limited,  and  subsidiar¬ 
ies.  with  a  plant  at  Smith  Falls. 
Ont. 

Company  had  a  big  export  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Cnited  Kingdom  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  which  has 
been  affected  by  war  developments. 

However,  due  to  production  for 
war  purposes,  plant  facilities  have 
been  operated  at  capacity.  Sale  of 
farm  equipment  by  company  in  Ca¬ 
nada  is  being  increased  due  to  eas¬ 
ing  of  restrictions  on  steel  use. 
Year?  ended  Gross  Net 

Nov,  30  Earnings  Ea mines 

1343  . .  11,9.36,034  $  397,915 

1942  .  2,550,250  535,717 

1941  . 1.560.510  171, ’262 

1940  .  1. CIS, 691  236.013 

1939  .  666,456  57,176 

1935  .  719.59,3  1  2.630 

1937  .  667,513  153,091 

1936  .  355.1  11  21,456 


When  victory  ii  won . . .  when  Canadian  industry  rolls  up  its  sleeves  to  build 
a  new  and  better  world,  Vickers  will  be  ready  to  supply  the  most  up-to-date 
types  of  Boilers  for  new  steamplants  and  to  modernise  old  ones. 

Below  is  shown  part  of  one  very  large  installation  of  Vickers-Keeler  Beilen 
capable  of  supplying  375,000  pounds  of  steam  every  hour  in  an  important 
Canadian  munitions  plant.  Many  of  Canada's  vital  warplants  were  driven,  by 
Vickers-Keeler  Boilers,  as  well  as  an  impressive  list  of  other  Canadian 
companies. 

Decide,  NOW,  to  wake  up  your  steamplant  for  POST-WAR  effieieneyl 
Investigate  the  high  efficiency  and  low  operating  cost  of  Vickers-Keeler 
Boilers  designed  for  your  needs.  They  substantially  reduce  unseen  losses  and 
increase  your  steamplant  efficiency. 

Ask  your  Consulting  Engineer  to  check  ever  your  present  equipment  and 
give  a  report  on  its  efficiency,  together  with  recommendations  for  alterations 
or  installations.  He  will  give  you  the  engineering  data  necessary  for  a 
sound  decision,  Vickers  will  gladly  co-operate. 


6  75  Nil 

0,19  Nil 

0.04  Nil 

0  61  Nil 

0.07  .Nil 

Plant — After  Deprec. 
13.657. 250  $4.5(17,097 

1,(15(1,516  3.699,727 

3.756,260  2,749,013 

3,695,520  2,459,515 

3.615,232  2,345,191 

.3.659,3.37  2.170,254 

3.733,651  1,953  9,39 

3.519.195  1.79:k052 

Toial  Working 

.Assets  i.'apital 

I.3!';*.05S  $4,591,610 

2,775.105  4,699,536 


Hamilton  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  oper¬ 
ates  a  plant  in  Hamilton.  Ontario, 
and  through  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  another-  in  Vancouver, 
Company  produces  structural  steel 
and  also  engages  in  the  erection 
of  bridges  towers,  steel  frames  for 
buildings,  etc. 

This  company’s  operations  hat'A 
been  expanded  due, directly  or  in- 
'directly  to  war  business.  Direct  or¬ 
ders  have  been  received  from  the 
government,  nnd  in  addition  com¬ 
pany’s  activities  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  construction  program 
involved  in  the  war  production  ef¬ 
fort.  Prior  to  the  war  the  com¬ 
pany  had  been  operating  each  year 
at  a  loss,  but  substantial  profits 
have  been  shown  since.  Extensive 
changes  have  been-  made  at  both 
Hamilton  and  Vancouver  plants, 

and  new  equipment  Installed,  to 
take  care  of  war  business. 

Vear.c  piulpd  Gri>s.«  N'Pt 

Dec.  31  Earning?  Earnings 

194.3  .  . I  751.774  $  97,959 

1942  .  1,642, ('35  155,7.64 

1941  513,062  195,037 

1940  .  451,325  164.360 

1939  .  10,652  dS2.744 

1935  62.101  dS2.0S9 

1937  .  27,M61  d  10,9.76 

1936  .  96.920  74,411 

Per  Share  Common; 
Earned  Paid 

1943  .  $0.40  Nil 

1942  .  0.77  Nil 

1941  0,50  Xil 

1940  .  (1,117  Nil 

1939  .  dO,34  Nil 

1935  dO,.34  Nil 

1937  .  do  04  Nil 

1936  .  0,30  Nil 

Plant — After  Dreprec. 

1943  .  $  1,165,296  $  766,975 

1942  .  1,552,939  1,057,416 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


Look  to 

Vickers  for 


VICKERS-KEELER  WATER  TUBE 
BOILERS 

SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 
KIDWELL  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS 
COPPER  VESSELS  AND  PIPING 
PIPE  BENDING 
LEFFEL  TURBINES 
MARCY  BALL  &  ROD  MILLS 
WILFLEY  CONCENTRATING 
TABLES 

AMERICAN  FLEXIBLE  COUPLINGS 
MACHINERY  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGN 
ENGINES,  STEAM  &  DIESEL 
PENSTOCKS 
AIRLOCKS 

PRESSURE  VESSELS  OF  ALL 
KINDS 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 
SHIPS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944 _ 

Canadian-Made  Steel  Plays 
Major  War-Time  Role 


193S .  xl.09  s'?  00 

193:  .  xl.02  Nil 

X — Aftfr  conslderins  5  to  1  split. 

Plant — After  Depre 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


1^41  .. 

.  2,288,043 

1940  .. 

.  2,188,722 

19.^7 

.  3,622,415 

Total 
Assets 
. $  6,170,230 

.  R. 214, 113 

1941  ... 
1940  ... 
1939  ... 
1938  ... 
19.37  ... 

.  5,040,665 

.  .3.800.881 

.  3,432.678 

.  4,382,135 

.  4.999,574 

1936  ... 

.  4,287.693 

Working 

Capital 


4. 927.065 
4.081.785 
3,992,011 
4.436.801 
4.475.726 
4. 397. 407 
5. 058. 314 
Total 
Assets 
$  41,380,729 
40,759.243 
37.743.723 
35,205.793 
35.135,553 
34,471.597 
85.130.953 
31.179,202 


Hayes  Steel  Products  Ltd. 

Hayes  Steel  Products  Limited, 
operates  a  plant  in  Merriton,  On¬ 
tario,  for  output  of  alloy  and  car¬ 
bon  steels,  forgings  and  machine 
fhop  products. 

Direct  orders  for  armaments 
have  been  placed  with  company  by 
federal  government  and  war  con¬ 
ditions  are  contributing  in  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  to  Increased  busi¬ 
ness  from  other  sources. 

The  company  has  found  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  expand  plant  facilities  to 
take  care  of  war  requirements.  A 
substantial  part  of  company's  pro¬ 
duction  now  goes  directly  or  In¬ 
directly  to  war  purposes. 

Tears  ended  Gross  Net 


19,3ft4.S92 
9.291.518 
8,976,047 
9,316,204 
9.346,279 
9.019,893 
8, 720, .571 
Working 
Capital 
$  26. .339, 529 
24,346,254 
23,725,512 
22,957,533 
23,532,823 
20,920.603 
20.944,176 
19.459.677 


374.362 

465.263 

525.390 

591.131 

451.347 

411.917 

409,395 

Total 

Assets 

2.210.347 

2.138.659 

1.394.795 

2.541.705 

1.209.845 

1.053.169 

802.3n'> 


Sarnia  Bridge  Co.  Ltd. 

Sarnia  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  has  an  ^*n»e*3?*'* 


I  semer  converter  to  add  250,000  r 
X.T.  annually  to  ingot  capacity,  | 


Depreo.  Sarnia  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  has  an  ^  ^  Earning* 

1.163.676  annual  productive  capacity  of  12.-  1943  .  $14,400,658 

''onn'oi-  structural  steel  at  its  1942  .  17,965,372 

7251204  Sarnia.  Ont..  plant.  Its  operations  3941  .  12,919,520 

5791.516 1  include  the  fabrication  and  erec-  ^-40  .  8  348.460 


Net 

Earnings 


725.204  aarnia.  Lfiu..  tuaiu.  its  operaiiouh  -  . qae 

579,516  include  the  fabrication  and  erec-  . 8  348.460 

503,520  fion  of  structural  steel  for  bridges.  1933  .'lllUllll'l  5I319I5O6 

619.529  fgnks.  steel  frames  for  buildings,  1937  11 .  6,S54,47i 

Working  1936  .  4.896.604 

*^.3i:/.2^4  "^he  company's  volume  has  *  ^^EarneJ 

531I46S  doubled  and  redoubled  since  the  5943  .  js  gn 

251,926  beginning  of  the  war,  and  opera-  1942  .  6  68 

tions  have  been  greatly  speeded  up  1941  .  6  17 

27tl40o  tf’  “i4>et  the  needs  of  wartime  pro-  — 11’ 'll  's  51 

259,541  duction.  jqgg  111111111111  4.24 

— -  5>srs  ondine  Gross  Net  1937  .  5.82 


Earning*  Earnings 

$14,400,658  $4,176,925 

17,965,372  4.305.938 

12,919,520  4.439.732 

9.398.996  4.264.384 

3.348.460  4.6S6.6SO 

5.319.506  3.053.726 

6,854,471  4,130,097 

4. 396. 604  2,836,633 

»  Per  Share  Common; 


Page  Mersey  Tubes  Ltd. 


(near  Welland).  Ontario  and  Co- 


July  31 

Earnings 

Earning* 

1943  . 

S  2,817,7.83  $ 

112.SSS 

1942  . 

2.056.076 

358.027 

1941  . . 

1.752.042 

515.080 

X  1940  . 

316,143 

93,911 

Dec.  .31 

398,968 

155.736 

1928  . 

214.702 

80,215 

1937  .... 

232.611 

76.486 

X — 1  months. 

Per  Share 

Common: 

Earrted 

Paid 

1943  . 

$1.25 

Nil 

1''42  . . 

4.31 

Nil 

1941  . 

3.51 

Nil 

1540  . 

1  11 

Nil 

1939  . 

TO  55 

Nil 

1938  . 

x2  77 

Nil 

If437 . 

x2.62 

Nil 

X — Before  .3  for  1  split-up. 

Plint — .\fte 

Deprec. 

1913  . . 

$  379.847  $ 

2.700.888 

1942  . 

647,194 

2.174,300 

1941  . 

630,011 

1,521.467 

1940  . 

691,187 

1,035,756 

1939  . 

562.636 

1,100.106 

loss  . 

472.162 

1,027,150 

1927  . 

506.077 

1,193.450 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capita! 

1943  . . 

S  5,387,261  $ 

1,444.421 

1942  ....  . 

4.008,724 

1,080.422 

1911  . . 

3,171,692 

797,233 

1940  . 

1,677.309 

437.700 

1939  . 

1.273,497 

457.761 

1938  . 

1,221.319 

522.970 

1937  . 

1,135,728 

387,277 

Massey-Harris  Co., 

Ltd. 

One  of  the  first  of  Canada's  large 

National  Steel  Car  Corp. 

National  Steel  Car  Corp  Limited, 
operates  plants  at  Hamilton  and 
Malton.  Ontario.  Plant  at  the  latter 
location  was  established  recently 
for  the  production  of  aircraft. 
Peacetime  production  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  plant  comprised  railway  cars, 
road-building  equipment,  automo¬ 
bile  part,  forgings,  etc. 

Since  before  the  war  company 
has  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  shells,  productive  facilities  for 
which  have  been  expanded  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
ducing  several  types  of  shells,  com¬ 
pany  also  manufactures  bodies  for 
army  trucks.  A  plant  erected  at 
Malton  for  production  of  aircraft 
recently  was  sold  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  approximately  $4.0(10,000. 
Company  is  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  participated  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Canadian  Associat¬ 
ed  Aircraft  Co,  Limited. 

Current  and  postwar  needs  of 
both  Canadian  railroads,  as  well 
as  the  replacement  demands  from 
(he  war-shattered  transportation 
systems  of  Europe  and  Asia.  will, 
it  is  forecast,  keep  the  company's 
car  building  facilities  working  at 
capacity  for  some  time  to  come. 


Dec.  .31 

E.irnings 

194,3  . 

.  .  $1:3.1  .’.3 

1942  ..  .. 

128.750 

1941 . 

1:5.2.30 

10^0  . 

-  43.688 

if.DO . 

.  ...  30.207 

1938  . 

. .  .  .  4T.?;55 

. 

.  . .  .  56.4?5 

1036 

-  .19,802 

used  in  piping  oil  anti  gas.  steel  .  iq4; 
conduits  and  coupling  for  electric  1942 
wiring,  coils  for  heating  appara- 
tus.  and  other  kindreds.  j 

Products  of  tthe  company  have  ]9,8S 
been  in  considerably  more  acute  19,57 
demand  as  a  result  of  effects  of 
war  on  industrial  and  construction 
operations  throughout  the  country.  1943 
fn  addition,  company  has  been  call-  1942 
ed  upon  to  provide  boiler  tubes 
for  the  extensive  shipbuilding  pro-  1939 
gram  of  the  federal  government  193S 
All  plants  have,  been  working  at 
capacity.  ' 

\faTS  ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  .31  Earnings  Earnings  1943 

1943 .  .«!, 3.39, 1X1  «  S95,7n.>  1942 

1942 .  2,421,811  94.3,:i60  1944 

1941  .  ,3.3.59,463  917.427  1049 

1940  .  1.9.58.383  9 12.9:, 1  4939 

19.39..  .  1,6.32.596  1.126.,514  4'93'g 

19.38 _  .  891,768  7,36.952  4937 

19.37.. .  1., 319,29.3  (  9.3,3.280  i;,-- 

1936 .  961,610  741.609  ' 


Per  Share  ria 

$0  23 

2  71 


Net  1937 
Earnings  1936 
;il.652 
.32.565  1943 
24.22;’  1942 
14.179  1941 
3,513  1940 
9,222  1939 
19,516  1933 
4.630  1937 
las.s  "A"  1036 
}n  65 
Nil 

Nil  1943 
Nil  1942 
Nil  1941 
Nil  1940 
Nil  1939 
Nil  1933 


New  commnn 


2  02  Nil  1943 

1  19  Nil  1942 

0  29  Nil  1941 

0  76  Nil  1940 

1  63  Nil  1939 

<’..39  Nil  1933 

19,37 

Plant — .\fter  Peprec.  19,36 


Earned 

Paid 

$5  80 

$3.90 

6  68 

3.00 

6  17 

4  681.; 

5  92 

3.75 

6  51 

3  75 

4.24 

3  75 

5.82 

.3.75 

4.01 

.3.171; 

Plant— Before  Deprec. 

.  $63,983,679 

$40,395.26,4 

. .  6,3.100.501 

36.466,352 

..  61,019.69? 

.34.775,837 

,  54.079,528 

29.840,814 

.  .  49,746.645 

28,305.047 

.,  49,040.931 

27.902.836 

..  46,766,104 

25,376,512 

..  41,4.34,463 

24.268,700 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

.$103.247.7.35 

$25,799,626 

. .  98.990,637 

19.928,595 

.  .  99,518,907 

17,771,471 

79|849,990 

15,16,5,807 

..  78,942.782 

15.602,097 

..  72,8.39, .399 

14,464.540 

..  71.248.994 

14.720,025 

67,456,616 

17.599,005 

Gross 
Ea  rnings 
.«1, 3.39, 181 
2,421,811 
,3.3.5!l,463 
1.9.58.38,3 
1,6.32  .506 
891,763 
1., 319,29.3 
961,610 


194.3 

1942  ,  .  . 

1941  . 

1940 . 

19.39 . . 

19,38 . 

1937 . 

19.36 . 


Steel  Co.  ot  Canada 


The  steel  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  op¬ 
erating  plants  at  Hamilton  (.3), 
Montreal.  liBchine.  Toronto.  Brant¬ 
ford.  Gananoque  and  London,  is  a 
self-contained  organization,  produc- 


$202,44.3  •  On  combined  preferred  and  common 

130,165  - 

205.062 

ioElSl  United  Steel  Corp'n 

134.110  _ 

139.414 

172.106  United  Steel  Corporation  Ltd  . 
35.5,059  plants  in  Welland.  Toronto, 

^apitaf  Montreal  and  Port  Robinson. 
$213,466  manufacturec  a.  wide  range  of  foun- 
222,732  dry  and  machine  shop  products. 

The  Standard  Steel  (Construction 
^3.^91^  Co.  Ltd.,  an  almost  entirely  owned 
iVt’.bC  subsidiary,  produces  and  erects 
107,136  structural  steel. 

72,365  lij  other  Canadian  iron  and 

steel  companies,  capacity,  or  near 
da  capacity,  production  has  been  the 
rtile.  the  result  of  business  aris- 
Jd..  op-|'og  from  war  contracts  and  general 
in  (31  I  ivartime  industrial  activity. 


Can.  Gan.  Electric  Co. 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  largest  producer  of  electrical 
equipment  in  the  Dominion,  oper¬ 
ates  directly,  or  through  wholly- 
owned  subsidiaries.  5  plants  in  To¬ 
ronto,  1  in  Peterboro.  Ont.,  and  1 1 
in  Lachine.  Que.  Products  comprise 
a  w'idP  range  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  supplies,  and  api^ratus. 
Branch  offices  and  warehouses  are 
owned  and  operated  in  24  Cana¬ 
dian  cities. 

Through  Its  association  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  of  New  I'ork.i 
company  has  advantage  of  the  won-; 
derful  laboratory  developments  of, 
that  world-famous  organization.  [ 
Due  to  wide  diversity  of  G  E  ■ 
products,  operations  of  company  re- j 
fleet  keenly  the  trend  of  general' 
business  and  industrial  conditions! 
in  the  Dominion,  and  results  fori 
past  4  years  have  reflected  this^ 
fact.  Direct  or  Indirect  purchase  of  j 
electrical  equipment,  supplies  and; 
implements,  for  war  purposes  have, 
also  been  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance. 

Ve.3rs  ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  .31  Earning*  Earnings 

1943  .  $3,045,238  $2, 069, 302 

1942  .  10,170„3.52  2,327,451 

1941  .  10.012,160  2.479,555 

1940  . 5.3:0.598  2.303,019 

19.39  .  2.743.039  2,150,026 

1938  .  2.305,951  1.333.531 

1937  .  3.333.773  2.401.335 

19.'’6  .  ...  2.341,931  1,767.761 

,  Per  Share  Common 


rolling  mill,  crushlns  and  mininc 
machinery.  Also  produces  heavy 
foundry  and  machine  ghop  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Company  has  been  engaged  In 
production  of  cartridge  cases, 
shells  and  special  mechanical 
equipment  for  the  armed  forces.  In 
addition,  demand  for  practically  all 
of  its  normal  products  has  been  in- 
ci eased  widely  as  a  result  of  war 
conditions.  Canada's  big  shipbuild¬ 
ing  program,  embracing  the  build¬ 
ing  both  of  nava^  vessels  and 
freighters,  has  been  an  important 
source  of  business  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Longueuil  plant  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  considerable  expenditures 
have  been  made  on  the  Lachine 
plant. 


Earned 

Pai<1 

$10.93 

IS.OO 

11.71 

S  00 

12  57 

R  no 

11  79 

«  no 

19  5? 

fi  AO 

9  38 

A  AO 

12  29 

A. AO 

8  95 

.'i  00 

Years  ended 

Gross 

Net 

June  .90 

Earning* 

Earnings 

1944, .  .  . 

$3,180,444 

$  788.627 

1943 . 

.3.425,821 

818,973 

1942 . 

4.871,587 

1,182.688 

1941 . 

S. 645, 073 

1.061,844 

1940 . 

1,957,045 

463.460 

1939 . 

.  1.082,956 

630,106 

1938 . 

1,681,498 

1.208..396 

1937 . 

374.450 

168.494 

1936 . 

426.549 

11.835 

1913 . 

1942 . 

1941  . 

1940 . 

1939 .  .  ,  . 

1938 . 

19.37 . 

19,36 . 


manufacturing  industries  to  make 
munitions  of  any  kind  in  this  war. 
the  Massey-Harrls  Company.  Lim¬ 
ited,  is  due  to  the  nature  of  its 
peacetime  production  activities, 
rendering  ^  unique  and  especially 
valuable  contribution  to  our  war¬ 
time  armament  program.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufacturing  a  wide 
variety  of  tractors,  implements 
and  farm  machinery  has  given 
management,  supervisory  personn¬ 
el.  and  workers  a  specialized 
knowledge  in  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  quickly  and  efficiently  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  different  items  on  a 
large  scale. 

Thus  the  company  has  been  able 
to  undertake,  with  marked  success, 
important  contracts  for  the  making 
of  shells  of  three  different  calibres, 
radio  vans,  gun  portees.  gun 
mounts,  two  kinds  of  airplane 
wings  and  spars,  tank  track  parts, 
radio  locators,  steel  cargo  bodies, 
light  anti-aircraft  bodies,  personn¬ 
el  carriers  cable  reel.*  and  racks 
and  metal  fittings  for  aircraft 
wings.  Complete  tanks  are  made 
by  the  United  States  organization 
of  the  company. 

As  well  as  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
the  extensive  manufacturing  capa¬ 
cities  of  its  own  plants  the  com¬ 
pany  has  taken  full  advanta'ge  of 
the  surplus  of  existing  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  in  numerous  small¬ 
er  Industrial  concerns  throughout 
Ontario  and  in  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  to 
place  sub-contracts  in  large  volume 
thus  obtaining  substantial  produc¬ 
tion  with  small  expenditure  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  incorporating  into  the  coun¬ 
try's  armament  program  many 
smaller  industries  5vhich  for  one 
reason  or  another  had  become 
wartime  casualties. 

Recognition  has  been  given  in 
the  form  of  high  priority  ratings 
for  raw  materials,  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture,  to  meet  its  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  vital  foodstuffs  for  Ca¬ 
nada  and  the  Allied  Nations.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  shortage  of  steel  and 
other  critical  raw  materials  has 
been  such  that  the  production  of 
agricultural  Implements,  although 
maintained  on  a  relatively  high 
level  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  has  been  progressively  limited 
until  recently.  More  steel  Is  now 
being  allocated  for  production  of 
farm  machines. 

Massey-Harris  Co.  Limited,  old 
established  and  powerful  Canadian 
producer  of  agricultural  machinery 
operates  plants  in  Toronto,  Brant¬ 
ford  (2).  Weston  and  Woodstock. 
Ontario,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Racine. 
Wisconsin.  Has  plants  in  Mar¬ 
quette,  France,  and  Westhaven, 
Germany,  which  are  now  in  enemy 
hands.  Prior  to  the  war  ,in  addition 
to  doing  an  active  business  in  Ca¬ 
nada  for  its  products  a  widespread 
system  of  branches  in  the  United 
States.  Central  and  South  America. 
Great  Britain.  Continental  Europe 
and  other  Empire  countries  was 
maintained  and  a  large  scale  ex¬ 
port  business  was  transacted. 

Years  ended  Gross  Net 

Nov.  30  Earnings  Earnings 

J943  . 


Per  Shire: 
Earned  Paid 
$1.12(al  Sl.OO 

4.67  3.50 


Plant — Before  Deprec 
$8,.361,8.39  $5.S62,53'2 


7.0.58.485 

6.594.026 

6.235,7.57 

.5,878..>0I 

5,192.81.5 

5.0.59,412 

4.838.832 

Total 

.Assets 

.?17.741,.502 

17.401,499 

17„399.76.5 

15,2,38.415 

15,002.370 

12.757.0.32 

12.593,280 

11,928.184 


and  coal  docks  at  Hamilton.  . 

Wide  additions  to  plant  have 
been  made  in  recent  years,  incliid- 


Capttai 
$8,038,769  I 


6'<"'?ii  I  producing  shell  forgings  for  |  ijq; 

6.442  S2fJ federal  government.  Extensions  1 1937 
6.3.36!4.5S  I  and  improvements  have  been  made  1336 
6.017.461:35,  .,vell  to  other  company  mills.  I  ,0,, 


8.328.162 

12.960.284 

10,230,733 

8,623,558 


Robert  Mitchell  Co,,  Ltd. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Co  Limited, 
operates  plants  In  Montreal  and  St. 
Laurent,  Quebec,  for  th^  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hammered  and  wrought  Iron 
work,  railway  fittings — including 


manpower  shortage  has  hampered 
finishing  operations;  however  out¬ 
put  of  steel  ingots  for  the  first  six 
months  of  194  4  was  a  S  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  of  1943.  De¬ 


1930  . 

7.640.497 

3.036.108 

1938 . , 

.... 

6,606,759 

2.884,567 

1937. . 

6.135.977 

2,772,054 

1936 . . 

6,110.183 

2,660.655 

Total 

Working 

.Assets 

Capital 

1944.. 

$21„371;047 

$7,448,863 

1943. . 

18,117,104 

7,113.565 

1942  . 

23,3(U.711  ■  • 

.  3,366,865 

1941. . 

18,313,736 

2.950,540 

1940  . 

14.031.985 

2,706,790 

1939 . 

11.769,082 

2.765,483 

1938. . 

10,286,552 

1,779,976 

1937.. 

8,5.39.102 

1,243  251 

1936. . 

7,214  060 

995,094 

ls  1  Stock  spilt  4  for  1  during  year 

Ontario  Steel  Products 

Ontario  Steel  Products  Co  Lim¬ 
ited.  operates  plants  at  Gananoque. 
Oshawa  and  Chatham,  Ontario. 
Products,  in  peace-time,  comprised 
auto  and  truck  chassis,  springs  and 


and  other  metal  products.  A  sub-  j  ’ 
sidiary,  the  Garth  Co.  specializes  1  * 
in  contract  plumbing,  heating  and  1  ' 
ventilation  work  and  fire  protection 
supplies.  I 

Company  has  added  materially  to 
its  plant  and  equipment  in  order  to  | 
take  care  of  a  growing  volume  of  ' 
munitions  business  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Production  of  cartridge 
cases  for  25-pounder  shells  has 
been  stepped  up  rapidly. 

The  company  has  become  the 


5'ears  ended 

Gross 

Net 

Dp"-.  31 

Earnings 

Earnings 

1943  ..  .. 

$1,3.55.411 

$130,645 

1942  . 

304,403 

1941  ..  . 

40?. 335 

1940  . 

654.412 

575.409 

1939  . 

233.267 

113,125 

1935  . 

200.551 

75.405 

1937  . 

.  .  25R.?51 

9R.A01 

1936  . 

237.269 

43.817 

Per  Share 

Common ; 

Earned 

Paid 

1943  . 

$0  25 

$0  15 

1942  ..  - 

0  55 

Nil 

I’ll  . 

0  91 

Nil 

1940  . 

115 

Nil 

...... 

0  17 

Nil 

1398  . 

0  14 

Nil 

1937  . 

0  26 

N.l 

1936  . 

A  Aft 

Nil 

Property — Before  Deprec 

1943  . 

.  .  $3,7S4.45S 

$1,132,072 

i942  . 

3.405,208 

577.372 

1941  . 

2.925,349 

411.985 

1940  . 

1.831,635 

161.641 

1939  . 

2,332.390 

471.359 

1938  . 

2.230.973 

443.907 

1937  _ 

1,251,442 

416,705 

1936  . . 

2.269.1S1 

350,549 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

J943  . 

.  ..  $7,595,020 

$1,666,935 

1942 

O.oAft.fiOl 

1.29.9,500 

1941  . 

6.704,936 

1.540,054 

1940  . 

4.273.974 

474.442 

1939  . 

4,176,3.34 

1.054,219 

193?  . 

3.956.225 

1,040,716 

1937  . 

4.074,362 

1.012.564 

'i936  . 

.  .  5,755,915 

915,723 

Pl.int— After  Deprec 
1943  . $8.345.9,31  $13,309,435 

1942  .  .  8.366,514  11,307.714 

1641  8.961.877  16.374.331 

1946  .  7.376.534  6, 562.114 

1939  ..  7.753,253  8,361,2.1.3 

10.3?  .  . .  8, 266, .361  8.366,945 

J037  ....  .  8.486,820  7.843.104 

1935  . .  8. 469.653  7.43n.'516 

Total  Working 

As.sets  Gapiral 

1943  .  . . $42,75.3.073  $20.539.3,38 

1942  .  39.205,152  18. 695. 933 

1911  . 41,331,306  17. 197.861 

1946  .  .34.675.823  16  126.665 

1929  . .  29. 306. ,34s  15.235,731 

1935  ....  27,833,483  13.694.336 

19.37  .  23.233.933  13.197.568 

1936  . 25,791,6,53  11,624.720 


Yc-irs  ended 

Gross 

Pec.  31 

Earning* 

Earnmr* 

1943  . 

$ 

2.505.774  1 

437.977 

1942  . 

6.111.356 

766.23S 

1941  . . 

2.051,809 

290.569 

1940  . 

1.180.553 

209,810 

d30,642 

<1176,232 

193S  . 

86.524 

dS6,819 

1937  . . 

459.435 

144.925 

1936  . 

107,549 

d36,497 

Per 

Share- 

Earned 

Paid 

1943  . 

$3.50 

$200 

1942  . 

6  13 

Nil 

1941  . 

2  3? 

Xil 

1  940  . 

1  65 

Nil 

1939  . . 

di.41 

Nil 

1925  . . . 

dO  69 

Nil 

1937  . . 

1  16 

0  50 

193fi  . 

do  29 

Nil 

Plant — Deprec, 

1943  . 

$ 

1.770.166 

3.596.444 

1942  .  ... 

2.2*2.316 

.3.488.529 

1941  . 

2.291,130 

3.258,788 

1940  . . 

2.7.R9.237 

3.275.4ST 

1939  . . 

2.499,29A 

2.908.202 

1938  . 

2,452.603 

2.705,060 

1937  . 

2.291.559 

2.690,311 

1936  . 

2.3:7.9.*;3 

2.439.293 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

1943  . 

$ 

12.195,053 

1  3,906,214 

1942 

12.2r,A.AT9 

1941 . 

7.995.RA:? 

2.565.177 

1940  .  .  .  . 

A.3S9.740 

1.A9A.R22 

.  . 

4.5^5.4AA 

1. 40ft. f, 92 

4,770,7:4 

1.605.371 

1937  . 

0.352,569 

1,790,770 

193ft  .  .  ...  . 

4.T99.:TA 

1.612,619 

d— N>t  loss. 

APPARATUS  AND  MACHINERY 


Amalgamated  Electric 


Amalgamated 


which  have  seriously  curtailed  the 
company's  regular  production.  In¬ 
creased  w'ar  material  production 
has  partially  offset  this  loss. 


Canadian  Marconi  Co. 

Canadian  Marconi  Co  operates  a 
plant  in  Montreal  for  the  produc- ; 
tlon  of  radio,  radiotelegram  and  1 
radio-telephone  transmitters;  re- j 
celvers  for  marine,  land  and  air¬ 
craft  use.  radio  direction  finding! 
equipment.  Marconi  radio  receiving! 
sets;  and  R.V.C.  radiotrons.  Oper-| 
ates  radio  telegraph  stations  ini 
Newfoundland,  Eastern  Canada  and  ; 
the  Great  Lakes  and  two  beam  sta-i 
tions  in  province  of  Quebec  used 
for  transoceanic  radio  telegraph  j 
and  radio-telephone  business  Oper- j 
ates  in  conjunction  wnth  the  Briti.'h  | 
Post  Office  and  the  Bell  Telephone  i 
Co  .  direct  transatlantic  telephone 
service.  ' 

Not  only  have  war  conditions' 
been  a  factor  In  the  transatlantic 
telegraph  and  telephone  business' 
but  company’s  plant  has  been  kept 
busy  in  recent  years  on  direct  gov¬ 
ernment  orders  and  business  from 
other  sources  for  use  in  war  pro- i 
duction. 

Tears  ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  .31  Earnings  Earnings 

1643  .  ..  $1,637,932  $186. h36 

1942  .  1.356,565  323,e.59 

1941  . 1,121.479  27’. 269 

1940  .  731.365  273.763 


English  Electric  Co. 

English  Electric  Co  of  Canada 
Limited  and  subsidiary.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Crocker-Wheeler  Co  Limited, 
operate  plants  in  St  Catharines, 
Ontario,  producing  a  wide  range  of 
electrical  machinery,  equipment, 
etc 

In  addition  to  widely  increased 
demand  for  companv's  products  for 
use  in  the  great  new  war  produc¬ 
tion  industry  that  has  been  built  up 
since  19  4  2.  company  itself  has  been 
working  on  orders  for  munitions 
Company  has  found  it  necessary 
to  extend  its  plant  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  demand. 

T»ors  6nd»d  Gro.*s 

Der  31  Earnings  Earnings 

i^t.3  ..  ,  $  345,932  t  61,S6T 

5942  .  33.3.976  167,721 

594]  .  ....  475.466  167  196 

5946  .  34], 114  ]so 

5939  .  .  -157.136  75  636 

236.852  156,162 

P»r  ?har6  <*!a.*s  "A" 


Plant — After  Deprec. 

1.662,337  $  1, 463  366 


'  tl.i;  Tif  electrical  equipment  and  supplies  ''a 

tor  the  M-28  tanks.  The  company  ,,,  warehouses  1^3 

^’I3n  half  the  3,  Toronto.  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  ^  ? 
biass  cartrmge  cases  made  in  this  ^aigarv  and  Vancouver.  9  J 


bumpers,  Iron 

and  brass 

castings. 

stampings.  Chemicals  and 

extrud- 

ed  plastics  are  now  being  produced. 

Plants  have 

been  fully 

engaged 

at  capacity. 

Company  has  made 

extensive  capital  outlays 

in  ex- 

pending  plant  facilities. 

y^ars  ^nded 

Gross 

Net 

June  30 

Earnings 

Earnings 

1944  . 

$  561.261  $ 

38,552 

1943  . . 

709.354 

87,793 

1942  . 

533,414 

146.52.3 

1941  . 

539,626 

143.383 

1940  . 

219,030 

105.640 

1939  . 

122,807 

62,008 

1935  . 

151.547 

91,519 

1937  . 

173.848 

101,851 

1936  . 

163.274 

59,800 

Per  Share 

Common: 

Earned 

Paid 

1944  . 

$1.31 

$1.25 

1943  . 

1  29 

1.25 

1942  . 

2.50 

125 

1941  . . 

2  44 

1.25 

1940  . 

1.66 

0.T5 

1939  . 

0.76 

0.60 

19.38  . 

1.37 

0.50 

KKIT  . 

1  65 

Nil 

19,36  . 

0.67 

Nil 

Plant — .\fter  Deprec. 

1944  . . 

$  1.142,756  $ 

445.556 

1943  . 

1.15O.0fJ7 

366.330 

1942  . 

1,214,017 

221,730 

1941  . 

1,193,210 

97,246 

1940  . 

1,156.195 

67.4C0 

1939  . 

1.167,109 

X 

1938  . 

7R5,65(> 

824.537 

1937  . 

1,507.729 

79,5.538 

. . 

1,404,889 

770,538 

X — Reappraised. 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

1944  . . 

$  2,661.305  $ 

690,719 

1943  . 

.  2.995,032 

705,196 

1942  . 

2.603,733 

623.210 

1941 . 

2,355,267 

524,694 

1940  . 

1,519,649 

392,955 

1939  . 

1,665.081 

334,159 

19,38 . 

1,629,346 

403,686 

1937  . 

2.486.954 

482,703 

1936  . 

2.334, ?63 

430,725 

Tears  ended 
Dee.  31 
194,3  . 


Gross 

Earnings 

.3.327,452 

3.372.666 

2.231,600 

492.971 


Sales  of  company  have  expanded  i^j* 
ar’nfngs  ii’idely  since  the  war  began  as  re-  jjj- 

si.e'sb  suit  of  demand  for  its  products  1933 

.344.642  both  directly  for  war  projects  and 

indirectly  due  to  industrial  and 
d23 1S3  business  expansion  arising  from  the  5“|3 
S5;263  war. 

Subsidiary  companies  of  Amai-  1940 
“  gamated  Electric  comprise  Ben- 
Paid  jamin  Electric  Dlanutacturing  Com- 
12  16  pany  of  Canada.  Ltd  ,  Bulldog  Elec- 

trie  Products  of  Canada.  Ltd  .  Can-  rmi 
{159  adian  Cutler-Hammer  Ltd  ,  Lang- 

Njl  ley  Electrical  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Ltd..  Langley  Electrical  Co  .  Ltd., 
vi!  and  Langley  Manufacturing  Co.. 


!  ended 

GroFs 

Net 

1939 

432,752 

in.'i.A.-.n 

ig.  31 

Earnings 

Earnings 

1938 

4AA  ftOT 

?5’  AM 

. .  $1,643,395 

$550,491 

1937  . . 

493.246 

23R  37ft 

2,145,038 

705.050 

1938  . 

.  359.404 

154.316 

1.045,263 

325.133 

Per 

.«hare; 

626,332 

265,275 

Earned 

Paid 

.  296,917 

125.021 

1943  .  .  ... 

.  ..  $0.04 

tA  A4 

380.020 

156.469 

1942  . 

0  07 

0  04 

533,736 

331,129 

A  Aft 

A  Ai 

.  319,495 

169,115 

A  A4 

Per  Share 

Class  ’  A" 

1039  . 

_  d005 

.Nil 

Earned 

Paid 

1935  . 

4A  Aft 

Nil 

$8  04 

$0.75 

1937  . 

.  A  A5 

Nil 

14  33 

Nil 

1936  . 

,  .  ..  ^0:4 

Nil 

5.77 

Nil 

Plant — .After 

Depreo 

1,747.367 

1,76.3,232 

1,133!364 

1.226.644 

l,246.3-(; 
Tefal 
As.«ets 
3. .758, 973 
3.337  466 
3,619,632. 
2.86(1,179 
2.163,636 
2.471.325 


1,21.3,666 

1.6:3,977 

746,997 

6.53. S16 
576.352 
POerklng 
Capita! 
1.65.5.911 
1.165.193 
1.2:6,39: 
1.653,253 
994.432 
1.64.3.615 


1943  ..  ...  . 

1942  . . 

1941  . . 

1940  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 

1937 . 

1936  . 

d — Deficit. 


Plant — After  Deprec.  Ltd. 

490.368  $  1.426.252  Years  ended 

663,236  1,253,06,3  Dec  .71 

9.36.193  653,063  1943 

7S5,606  403,663  1942 

817,259  369,468  1941  .... 

799,346  .363,4(53  1940  . 

817,588  269,463  1939  . 

857,572  227,463  3933  .  . 

Total  Working  1937 

Assets  Capital  1936  ...  , 

8.064,341  $  1,215„333  d— Deficit 

7.602.635  1.163,664 

5,785,229  631,251 

2,965„572  563,764  ,,4- 

1,275,286  367,871 

1.28,3,724  411,129  I'q!,  . 

1.296,334  355,406  . 

1.156,243  222,666  {939  ; 

1938 

-  1937  . 

J. ■  M.J  1936 . 


Gross 

Earnings 

$506,153 

559.532 

412.108 

228.609 

127,861 

117.291 

128.646 

58,555 


Net  1243 
Eaniings  1242 
$34,186  1241 
16S.429  1246 


4.12.  Nil 

Plant — Before  Deprec. 
$1,947,544  $1,429,226 


1.957,099 

1,926,264 

1,947.6.35 

1.977,381 

1,936.087 

1.867,742 

1.757,066 

Total 

Assets 

$5,800,609 

9.943,812 

8,030,477 

7.974,419 


165.529  1939  .  3,241,324 

79,800  1938  .  9,312,808 

56  515  1637  .  9,416,949 

44.'416  1936  .  3,297,912 


1,413,766 

1,338.1.39 

1.225.490 

1,163,350 

1,098.445 

1,031,452 

974,556 

Working 

Capital 

$5,099,429 

5,827,921 

5,016,778 

4,876,856 

4,417.983 

4.863.738 

4,270.398 

4,116.021 


$1,151,993 
1,257.353 
1.452.433 
1,479, .316 
1,467.613 
1,496.143 
1.4S6.36S 
1,323.390 
Total 
Assets 
$12,276,662 
16.964,593 
7.662.464 
6,229.731 
5.815.337 
5.503.164 
5,379,232 
5.604,606 


$1,667,760 

2.6;6.372 

1.344.928 

1,474.611 

1.323.232 


Working 

Capital 

$2,567,387 

2.391.470 

2.672.429 

1.942A67 

1.866.926 

1,732.129 

1.154.619 

1,387,672 


J943  . $  3,927,346  $  1.322,356 

1942  .  8,203.926  1,564.027 

1941  .  4,7,59,670  1.12.5.113  1 

1940  .  3,132,158  Sft5„568 

1939  .  2,471,390  705,337 

1938  .  3,504.924  1,065,633 

3937  . 3.044.267  1.193,727 

1936  .  2..331,73r,  d5S,413 

Per  .Share  Common: 
Earned  r.aid 

1943  .  $6.93  Nil 

1942  .  1.31  Nil 

1941  .  0.71  .Nil 

1940  .  6,27  Nil 

19.39  . 6.12  Nil 

1938  ...". .  6.62  Nil  1 

1937  .  6,30  Nil 

1936  .  dO.m  Nil  I 

Plant — After  Deprec.  I 

1943  . $  3,983,005  $  11,333,661  1 


OHawa  Car  &  Aircraft' 

Ottawa  Car  and  Aircraft  Limited, 
operates  a  plant  in  Ottawa,  peace¬ 
time  prod.uctlon  of  which  compris¬ 
ed  street  cars  and  buses  and  parts 
for  steam  railway  equipment.  Pres¬ 
ent  name  was  assumed  towards 
end  of  1939  when  company  ac¬ 
quired  facilities  for  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  Canadian  rights 
i  to  Avro  Anson  war  plane. 

I  Company's  operations  have  been 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  py 
necessity  of  change  to  different 
type  of  aircraft  work,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  now  has  sum  lantial  orders 
on  its  books,  and  is  largely  en- 
I  gaged  in  government  work. 


Russell  Industries  Ltd. 

- -  1943 

Russell  Industries  Ltd.,  is  a  lead-  1942 
ling  company  xi' h  i  c  h  controls 
I  through  stock  ownership,  Canada  {09® 
Cycle  &  Motor  Co..  Ltd.,  with  plant  1933 
at  Weston,  and  Canadian  Acme  1937 
Screw  Gear  Ltd.,  with  plant  in  To- 
ronto. 

Both  subsidiary  companies,  in  ad-  J043 
dition  to  enjoying  a  considerable  in-  1942 
crease  in  business  from  regular  1941 
channels  due  to  war-time  activity, 
have  also  been  directly  engaged  in 


os,iD.i  do.666  Fairbanks-Morse 

Per  Sh.ore  Common:  _ 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse 
1.2s  955  Co.,  Ltd  .  through  a  wholly-owned 

1.25  b  50  subsidiary.  E-  &  T.  Fairbanks  & 

g  "..r®  Co..  Ltd.,  operates  a  plant  In  Sher- 

p'93  brooke,  Que.,  for  manufacture  of 

6  h'i  Xil  scales,  valves,  oil-burners,  wa  re¬ 
do  o:  Nil  house  trucks,  etc.  Also  acts  as  Can- 

Plant— Before  Deprec.  adian  distributor  for  pumps,  scales. 

$1,232,415  $916,666  ygives,  oil-burners,  mill  sunplies. 

1.176,962  786,765 

1,618.887  5.55.213  ^  . 

799,413  399.922  Biisine.ss  of  company  during  past 

744,941  3.32.897  4  years  has  been  henefitting  both 

from  a  substantial  volume  of  direct 
S54’n95  ,344’.359  sa'^s  to  the  government  under  its 

Total  Working  '''■ar-l’iiylnK  program  and  from  ac- 

Afsets  C.-ipif.-il  demand  from  the,  trade  due  to 

$2,948,287  $9,33,125  general  industrial  and  business  ac- 

M^5  6?3  69’ 4'6  arising  from  war  conditions. 

l,'7.3S.'5n9  69.3’79n  TMi-.a  ended  fJrn**  Net 

1  466  893  6’V77  >  Dec.  31  Earnings  Earning* 

Ties 'si-  l'’4.3  .  $2,436,514  $234,810 


$1,232,415 
1.176,962 
1,618.887 
799,413 
744,941 
696.996 
743,798 
654.096 
Total 
Assets 
$2,948,287 
2.973,606 
2,1  45.683 
1,7.38.509 
1,466,893 

1,403.512 

1,3,83,327 


332,128 
344,359 
Working 
Cap  if. a  I 
$933,125 


Can.  Westinghouse  Co. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co  .  TAd  . 
operates  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  a  wide 
range  of  electrical  equipment  and 
air  brakes.  Sales  offices  are  main¬ 
tained  at  chief  industrial  centres 
throughout  Canada. 

Plant  operations  are  favorably 
affected  by  demand  for  electrical 
equipment  for  war  plant  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  in  production  of  war 
material. 

Tsars  pnd»4  Gross  Net 

Dec.  31  Earning*  Earning.* 

1943  .  $7,492,294  $1,440,615 

1942  7.864,781  1.5,37.726 

1941  .  S. 885. 744  1.418,312 

1940  .  3.361,951  1,203.383 

1939  ...  1,578.660  S2S.174 

1938  ..  ..  2.068,671  1,323.484 

1937  ..  2.166,160  1,331,759 

Per  Shire  Common: 


government  war  work.  1037  .  1,3,83,327 

Both  subsidiaries  have  found  it  1936  .  1.425.827 

necessary  to  expand  production  fa- - 

dimes  in  order  to  take  care  of  war  Limited 


5-,- 57*  194Z  . 

49(l|84lM(’tl  .  2.030.60.5 


Years  ended 
Dec.  31 

1943 . 

1942 . 

1941 . 

1940 . 

19.39 . 

19.38 . 

19.37 . 

1936 . 


Net 

Earnjngs  j  Beatty  Bros.  Ltd.  and  subsidiary,' 

.  i  Canadian  Die  toasters,  operates 

.  147.810  1  Plants  at  Fergus  and  Galt,  Ontario, 

.  1  Oil,.', ,38  I  and  a  foundry  at  London.  Ontario.  i94t 

.  '  Products  comprise  electric  and  1^40 

.  i,33!282  I '’**'®*'  "'as^hers,  vacuum  cleaners, 

.  151.566 1  blowers,  electric  floor  polishers,  5537 

Per  Share  Common :  ironing  machines,  laundry  equip-  1936 
'In'in  ment,  step  and  extension  ladders, 

1  63  0.80  overhead  tracKage,  and  industrial  jg’, 

1.04  0.80  conveyors,  water  pressure  systems, 

1  m  n'aH  cistems.  and  well  pumps,  pump  1040 


Years  ended 
Dec.  31 
194.3  . 


Gross 
Earnings 
$  276,6.57 

335.853 
272.310 
250,955 
149,744 
104,170 


Net 

Earnings 


194.3 . 

1942 . 

1941 . 

1940 . 

19.39 . 

19,38 . 

19,37 . 

1936 . 


Gross  Net 

Earnings  Earning* 

$2,4:40.514  $234,810 

1,962,884  350,844 

2.030.605  465,522 

915,069  196,617 

273,92,3  153.651 

2.'.6,940  144,905 

401,271  260,457 

199,667  103,730 

per  Share  Common: 


.  1.52  1  75 

.  2.42  2  00 

.  2.44  2. 00 

Property  Acet  (less  Depr.) 

.  $4,470,790 

5,617,714 

.  5.766,50$ 

.  5,722.241 

,  .  ..  5.789.855 

6.014,416 
5,881,301 


Tot.*  I  Working 

Assets  Capital 
$27,137,245  $12,612,967 


jacks,  windmills,  and  a  variety  of  1939  .  1.061.349 


100,525 

60,794 

1943 . 

$2.72,3.84S- 

Per 

Share; 

1942 . 

1,624.172 

434,856 

Earned 

Paid 

1941 . 

1,58S,.314 

401  342 

$0.50 

Nil  1 

1940 . 

1.199.962 

457.000 

1.15 

Nil 

1039  . 

1.499.962 

.500  000 

0.80 

0.40 

10.38 . 

2  169,162 

.5.56,407 

0  55 

0.40 

19.37 . 

2,469,162 

.5,56,407 

1.34 

0.80 

19361 . 

2,469,162 

556,407 

x06i  \fl.60  barn  and  st.able  equipment.  Also 

„  .  .  x0.S4  ^.’‘9-t5  I  produces  pressure  die  castings  and  jo'te 

.om“  subsequent  10  for  1  ‘permanent  mould  castings.  Branches 

Invest.— Before  Reserve 'and  stores  are  maintained  through- 
$2.72,3.84S'  I  out  Canada  and  sales  branches  in 


Operating  profit  and  net  eani-  to.xo. 


Plant — Before  Deprec, 
$1.53.3.233  $642,024 

1,506,409  609,400 

1.494,048  578.344 

1.065,005  401.192 

1.061. ,349  366,614 

1,059,248  .316.642 

1.3:4.237  501,671 

1.317.805  486.854 

Total  Working 

Assets  Capifil 

$8.35.3,185  $3,652,657 

7,968,065  3.636,195 

7.866,229  3,367.519 

6.317,059  2  !S0,280 

•3.771,085  .  2.850,137 

4.657,225  :.S32.6:2 

4.949,393  2.7.50,126 

4,635,277  2,553,803 


27.763,446 

2.5.830,911 

20,981.752 

17.715,382 

17,0.34,837 

17.854,728 


11,094,060 
10,165,086 
10.193,020 
]  0.062. 874 
9. 973, <39 
9.904,796 


Dom.  Engineering  Works 

Dominion  Engineering  Works. 
Ltd.,  which  is  controlled,  through 
62  per  cent  stock  ownership  by 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  oper¬ 
ates  plants  in  Lachine  and  Lon¬ 
gueuil.  both  suburbs  o(  Montreal, 
peacetime  products  of  which  includ¬ 
ed  paper  machines,  turbines  and 
other  equipment  for  power  plants; 


;  Egg  Supplies  To  U.K. 

Doubled  In  Pest  Year 

Ottawa  —  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  the  Special  Pro¬ 
ducts  Board  bought  the  record 
quantity  of  nearly  21-5  million 
cases  of  surplus  shell  eggs  for  ex¬ 
port  to  Britain  in  the  form  of  dried 
egg  powder,  according  to  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Department  of  Agriculture 
This  is  double  the  quantity  of  eggs 
bought  by  the  board  in  the  first 
seven  mouths  of  any  previous  peak 
year. 

Inspections  of  eggs  for  delivery 
to  the  Board  from  December  29, 
194.3  to  July  31.  1944.  totalled  2  4S 
million  <  ases.  compared  with  1.10 
million  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1943,  and  with  1  23  million  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1942.  Pre¬ 
war  Canadian  egg  shipments  to 
Britain  were  about  .03  million  eases 
annually. 

In  thousand-case  lots,  the  pro- 
I  vincial  origin  of  this  year's  egg  pur- 
'  cases  is  as  follows;  1943  and  1942 
comparative  figures  in  brackets); 

I  British  Columbia  174  (3;32):  Al- 
I  berta  362  (1S3;193);  Saskatche- 
j  xvan  STS  (2(19:2741;  Manitoba  291 
i(145;lS9):  Ontario  1.008  (  460;, 

I  507);  Quebec  146  (32:27t;  Marl- 
j  time.*  21  (  8 ;  1 1  1 , 

Big  Wartime  Increase 

Canadian  Milk  Output 

I  Ottawa — In  1939  the  total  pro- 
I  duction  of  milk  in  Canada  was  15.7 
I  billion  pounds,  and  by  1943  it  had 
I  increased  to  17.5  billion  pounds,  an 
increase  of  I  S  billion  pounds,  or 
11.4  per  cent. 

I  While  it  may  be  observed,  says 
the  Economic  Annalist,  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  production  of  milk 
was  general  in  all  parts  of  Canada, 
the  most  striking  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  where 
the  production  of  milk  in  four  years 
Increased  more  than  12  per  cent. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  more  favor¬ 
able  prices  of  dairy  products  in 
!  relation  to  grain  prices. 

I  Since  the  start  of  the  war.  many 
prairie  farmers  have  changed  from 
straight  grain  growing  to  mixed 
farming  with  the  result  that  cream* 
j  ery  butter  production  particularly 
i  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1943  production  in  the  three 
j  Prairie  Provinces  made  up  more 
j  than  38  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
!  duced  in  Canada. 

I  With  the  increase  in  grain  prices 
I  during  the  last  year,  it  Is  expeeted 
I  that  there  will  he  a  levelling  off  of 
dairy  production  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

The  Financial  Tlmee  reaches  a' 
class  of  people  who  are  interested 
I  in  and  able  to  buy  investment 
I  securities. 


Araiaments  And  Munitions 
Not  Only  War  Supply  Jobs 

Textile  Mills,  Clothing  and  Shoe  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Meat  Packers  and  Dairy  Companies 
Have  Been  Playing  Major  Role  in  Production 
Battle  —  General  Purchfses  on  War  Account 
Valued  at  Over  $3  Billion 

FEW  PEOPLE  think  of  textile  mills,  cotton,  woollen  and 
rayon:  clothing  and  shirt  factories;  knitting  mills;  shoe  fac¬ 
tories;  packing  and  canning  plants;  bakeries  and  dairy  plants 
in  the  light  of  war  producers.  On  account  of  the  tremendous 
demand  for  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  commissariats  of  the 
armed  services  —  army,  navy  and  air  force  the  facilities  of 
these  industries  and  a  host  of  others  have  been  sorely  taxed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  chocolate  and  confec¬ 
tionery  manufacturers  have  been  called  upon  to  play  their  part 
in  the'  production  battle  in  order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  for 
service  canteens  in  Canada  and  overseas. 

Cotton  textile  mills  at  one  stage  to  prepare  for  them,  hut  it  was  well 
were  diverting  as  much  as  SO  per  into  1940  before  the  military  au- 
cent  of  their  production  to  war  re-  thorities  decided  definitely  upon  the 
quirements,  with  civilian  needs  suf-  type  of  summer  dress  to  »'e  issued 
fering  accordinglv.  The  same  was  to  the  men.  The  delay  placed  ter- 
true  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  rific  pressure  upon  the  manufac- 
of  woollen  and  knitting  mills,  turers  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
clothing  factories  and  shoe  factor-  Department  to  assign  men  In  the 
jpg  field  to  iron  out  kinks  in  produc- 

Meat  packers  had  to  meet  the  de-  tion  and  to  expedi‘  deliveries, 
mands  on  their  output  tor  require-  The  capitulation  of  France  in 
ments  of  the  services  and  in  addi-  June.  1940.  brought  added  compli- 
tion.  had  to  fulfil  big  contracts  cations.  Canadian  military  require- 
with  the  British  Purchasing  Board  ments  were  doubled  almost  over- 
for  the  huge  requirements  of  bac-  night.  Requisitions  were  received 
on  hogs  and  other  meat  of  the  I’n-  for  25.000  battledress  and  20,000 
Ited  Kingdom.  Dairy  companies  also  greatcoats  a  week  to  equip  160,- 
had  to  meet  wideiv  increased  do-  000  men.  By  September,  most  fac- 
mestlc  requirements  of  butter,  tories  had  attained  the  required 
eggs  and  cheese,  as  well  as  supply-  schedules.  The  blanket  mills  were 
ing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Bri-  rolling  at  top  capacity.  The  output 
tish  Purchasing  Board.  of  underwear  had  mounted  to  30,- 

This  aspect  of  the  war  effort  was  000  units  weekly  Shoe  firms  were 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  deiivering  30,000  to  35,000  pairs 
the  General  Purchasing  Branch,  of  boots  each  week, 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  im-  The  Commonwealth  Air  Training 
pertant  branches  of  the  Department  Pian  began  to  get  into  fuil  stride 
of  Munitions  and  Supply.  In  the  early  in  1941,  with  consequent 
awarding  of  more  than  700.000  heavy  requests  for  many  articles 
seperate  contracts,  the  organization  which  had  not  been  purchased 
has  spent  more  than  three  billion  previously,  such  as  flying  suits, 
dollars,  since  the  war  began.  j  gloves,  special  hoots. 

The  branch,  comprising  13  divi- 1  First  purchases  were  made,  also, 
sions.  is  responsibe  for  almost  ,  of  uniforms  for  internees  and  pris- 
everything  required  by  the  forces !  oners  of  war,  and  clothing  was 
other  than  actual  weapons  of  des-  needed  for  war  refugees.  The  cloth 
tfuction  or  defence.  It  buys  a  vast  ing  for  internees  and  prisoners 
assortment  of  goods  in  astronoml-  was  made  in  strict  accordance  with 
cal  volume,  running  the  gamut  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
from  salt  to  steam  engines,  from  Geneva  conference.  Both  summer 
tea  to  trip  hammers,  from  pins  to  and  winter  garments  were  distinc- 
pine  trees.  live  because  of  a  large  red  circle 

To  achieve  the  volume  required  i  sewn  into  the  back  of  the  jacket, 
and  to  obtain  the  highly  specializ-  and  a  three  inch  red  stripe  on  the 
ed  items  needed  not  only  by  our  grousers. 

own  armed  forces,  but  by  our  Al-  The  branch  was  given  some  in¬ 
lies,  the  General  Purchasing  Branch  timation  late  in  1941  that  the 
has  utilized  to  the  full  the  resourc-  Army  would  require  a  walking-out 
es  of  thousands  of  Canadian  fac- j  uniform  for  off-duty  wear,  but  the 
tories.  large  and  small,  and  has 'actual  requisitions  were  not  re¬ 
brought  about  a  great  expansion  of  j  ceived  until  the  following  spring, 
productive  facilities.  The  true  i  Again  it  was  necessary  to  assign 
measure  of  this  p^^rchasing  pro- j  field  men  to  aid  manufacturers  in 
giam  will  be  reflected  in  the  post- ;  getting  production  underway  and 


•quirements  jumped  to  24  per.  cent 
(37.3  million  pounds);  1941  to  31 
per  cent  (65.1  million);  1942  to 
43  per  cent  (91.2  million)  and  in 
1943  to  an  estimated  47  per  cent 
(99.5  million).  At  the  end  of  1943 
more  than  300  million  pounds  of 
cotton  had  been  used  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
an  additional  11.6  million  had  been 
Imported  for  special  purposes. 

The  consumption  of  woollens 
from  September  1,1939,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1943,  amounted  to  42,240,- 
932  yards  of  cloth  and  4,  287,798 
blankets. 

When  the  war  broke  out  each  of 
the  services  had  but  one  type  of 
standard  footwear,  but  today  many 
types  are  being  made  to  meet  such 
special  needs  as  those  of  parachute 
troops,  motorcyclists,  tank  crews, 
and  women’s  divisions.  Ten  manu¬ 
facturers  were  lined  up  for  the  In- 
^ial  production  program  and  de¬ 
livered  up  to  5,000  pairs  per  week 
for  the  three  services  by  the  end 
of  October,  1939.  Production  in¬ 
creased  to  10,000  pairs  weekly  by 
the  end  of  1940,  15,000  pairs  week¬ 
ly  by  December,  19  42.  The  services 
stepped  up  their  requirements  in 
1942  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
number  of  manufacturers  w-as  in¬ 
creased  from  10  to  31,  and  the 
weekly  production  from  15,000  to 
42,000  pairs. 

Long-range  planning,  some  alter¬ 
ation  of  specifications,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  searching  for  suitable  sub¬ 
stitutes  made  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  volume  of  production  in 
spite  of  material  shortages.  For 
example,  a  malleable  iron  plate 
had  been  used  on  all  military  boots 
until  the  early  part  of  1942.  After 
much  experimentation,  in  which 
the  National  Research  Council  gave 
invaluable  assistance,  a  steel  plate 
was  developed  which  had  a  wearing 
quality  seven  times  that  of  mal¬ 
leable  iron. 

Burns  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Burns  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
leading  packing  firms  of  Western 
Canada,  operates  packing  plants  in 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Regina,  Prince 
Albert.  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
Directly  or  through  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  it  owns  and  operates  cream¬ 
eries,  cheese  factories,  ice  cream 
and  milk  distribution  plants,  and 
wholesale  fruit  depots.  Wholesale 
branches  are  at  Kenora,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Moose  Jaw.  Saskatoon,  Leth¬ 
bridge.  Nelson,  Victoria,  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  and  White  Horse,  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  company's  business  has  for 
the  past  four  years  included  sub¬ 
stantial  purchases  for  the  armed 
forces  by  the  Department  of  Mu¬ 
nitions  and  Supply,  as  well  as  sales  • 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  bacon  I  < 
and  other  products;  major  ob- 1 
Stacies  have  been  government  re-|, 
strictions.  labor  shortages  in  some  j  j 
localities,  and  price  ceilings.  I 
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U  /  Ifif  T  going  anywHere 
...  but  Ws  doing  a  BEG  JOB 

There  it  is  all  winter,  drifted  over  with  snow,  locked  In  by  ioe.  N 
isn't  going  anywhere,  but  during  the  winter  it  helps  solve  the 
problem  of  storing  Canada's  wheat  crop.  With  elevators  bulging, 
the  capacious  holds  of  Canada's  greatest  inland  fleet  become 
floating  granaries.  When  navigation  opens  agoin,  this  wheat 
will  move  to  eastern  mills,  on  its  woy  to  feed  hungry  Britain  ond 
her  ollies. 

It  wasn't  luck  that  made  the  C.S.L'.  fleet  available  for  this  im¬ 
portant  job.  The  fleet  has  been  built  over  the  years  to  handle 
the  heavy  commerce  of  Canada's  inland  waterways  —  waterways 
that  stretch  2000  miles  westward  from  the  Atlantic.  That's  a  long 
way  to  go  —  but  even  when  it  doesn't  go  anywhere,  every  C.S.L. 
ship  does  a  big  job. 


Panada 

^Cteamship 

IHES 


omm 

715  Victoria  Squofo^ 
Montfeol 


war  period.  ;  in  maintaining  the  fiow  of  deliver- 

First  Purchasing  .Agencies  |  'es.  The  Army  also  asked  for  such 
.  r.  accessories  as  shoes,  neckties,  dress 

General  Purchasing  is  the  veteran 

among  the  many  branches  of  the  L  obtained  quickly  as  summer 
Department  of  Munitions  and  Sup- 1  > ing  and  the  men  had 

plv.  It  camp  into  being  on  July  14.  .  ^  ... 

1939.  as  the  Defence  Purchasing  that  walking-out  uni- 

Board  and  functioned  as  such  un-  issued, 

til  November  1,  1939.  when  it  be-  M  omen's  Division 

came  the  War  Supply  Board.  It  The  need  for  uniforms  and  equip- 
was  made  a  branch  of  the.  Depart-  inent  for  the  women's  divisions  of 
nient  when  the  latter  was  formed  the  services  developed  in  the  aut- 
on  April  9.  1940.  unin  of  1941,  and  the  branch  had 

The  initial  mobilization  of  the  to  seek  new  sources.  Many  diffi- 
•.rmed  forces  created  an  urgent  culties  were  encountered,  particu- 
need  for  uniforms  and  personal  laiiy  in  stockings,  and  the  services 
equipment  for  the  thousands  of  had  to  be  satisfied  for  tlie  time  be- 
men  who  thronged  to  the  colors,  ing  with  hosiery  of  any  type  avail- 
This  was  the  first  task  of  the  new-  able  in  any  shade  of  khaki, 
ly  created  purchasing  branch.  j  The  closing  uionths  of  1941,  and 
War  had  come  so  suddenly  and  j  the  early  part  of  1942,  saw  huge 
unexpectedly  that  no  adequate  |  increases  in  clothing  n»'yus  of  me 
sources  existed.  Few  textile  nianu- !  Air  Force  and  Navy,  because  of 
facturers  were  ready  to  promise  j  heavy  enlisnients  and  expansion, 
immediate  deliveries  of  great  quan-  but  nianufactureis  co-operated  to 
titles  of  serge  for  uniforms  and  j  meet  the  situation  and  adequate 
greatcoats,  and  those  who  could  ’  stocks  were  built  up  and  niaiiitain- 
undertake  rush  production  had  had  ed. 

little  or  no  experience  in  making  The  volume  and  variety  of  the 
army  cloths.  Nevertheless,  orders  business  handled  i cached  such  pro- 
were  placed  and  production  begun,  portions  by  the  spring  of  19 4  2  that 
but  for  the  first  few  months  the  it  was  considered  advisable  to  split 
results  were  far  from  satifactory.  the  Clothing  Division  into  two 
Khaki  was  delivered  to  the  gar-  units,  one  to  look  after  uniforms 
ment  factories  in  as  many  as  ten  and  textiles,  the  other  to  purchase 
shades,  and  there  was  a  marked  clothing  and  anti-gas  equipment, 
variation  in  quality.  Time  and  ex-  The  seizure  of  Far  Eastern  rub- 
perience  remedied  the  situation,  her  sources  by  the  Japatiese  coin- 
however,  and  by  December,  1939,  pelled  the  services  to  accept  rain- 
deliveries  of  battledress  had  climb-  coats  and  rubberized  fabrics  made 
ed  to  1,000  uniforms  daily.  The  from  substitutes.  A  series  of  experi- 
output  increased  steadily  until  the  ments  was  conducted  and  every 
peak  was  reached  in  1943.  when  known  substitute  was  tested.  Final- 
Canadian  factories  were  able  to  ly,  orders  were  given  for  1.2  mil- 
turn  out  up  to  55.000  battledress  Hon  yards  of  Army  raincoating,  and 
and  20.000  greatcoats  a  week.  800.000  yards  of  Air  Force  rain- 
Uniforms  and  greatcoats  were  coating,  made  from  a  base  cloth  of 
merely  the  beginning.  Winter  was  |  ordinary  cotton  coated  with  a  syn- 
coming  on  when  the  First  Division  thetic  known  as  vinylite.  The  com- 
was  being  readied  for  departure  panies  which  had  made  rubber 
and  underwear  was  a  necessity,  raincoatings  could  not  handle  the 
Three  or  four  knitting  mills  went  substitute  materials,  and  new  sour- 
into  all-out  production  and  the  tea  had  to  be  devtloped. 

First  Division  left  on  time  with  In  the  early  fall  of  1943  word 
enough  knit  goods  to  go  around,  "'as  received  that  Great  Britain 
and  to  spare.  would  need  one  million  suits  of 

Purchasing  agents  scoured  the  battledress  and  500,000  greatcoats, 
country  for  socks,  shirts,  caps,  cut-  A  survey  was  made  and  manufac- 
lery,  cooking  utensils,  shaving  kits,  turers  agreed  to  take  on  this  huge 
medical  supplies,  garbage  cans,,  order  iu  addition  to  their,  existing 
and  possibly  10,000  other  items,  contracts  for  Canadian  require- 
Pressed  by  the  swiftly  approaching  ments.  At  that  time  output  was  'oe- 
sailing  date  for  the  First  Division,  ing  maintained  at  15,000  battle- 
harassed  by  equally  worried  mill-  dress  and  10.000  greatcoats 
tary  men,  at  their  wits’  end  to  dis-  weekly,  but  this  was  boosted  to 
cover  sources  and  to  speed  deliver-  55,000  suits  and  20,000  greatcoats 
ies,  the  staff  of  General  Purchas-  through  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
ing  bent  every  effort  to  meet  the  Rubber  Shortage  Problem 
stream  of  requisitions  which  pour-  t-Ho 

ed  in  from  Defence  headquarters,  manv  nmhiom  d  created 

Orders  were  placed  by  long  dis-  Problems.  Requisitions  for  a 

tance  telephone  and  telegraph  be-  i?n  ground  sheets  were 

cause  every  second  counted.  Sup-  J’:,?®  completion  of 

plies  were  snatched  up  from  fac-  ,.„hhp,-  reclaim 

tories,  wholesalers,  even  retailers.  ^  fabric  treat- 

Manufacturers  were  spurred  and  ^  *®^*®*rn  proved  satisfactory. 


ears  ended 

Tfioss 

Net 

Dec.  31 

Earnings 

Earnings 

1943 . 

81,690.966 

8340,042 

1942 . 

1,638,867 

322,397 

1941 . 

1,200,173 

97,421 

1940 . 

641,277 

d76,371 

1939 . 

346,.347 

dl39.541 

1938 . 

124„562 

d361,35.5 

1937 . 

684,189 

27,813 

1936 . 

896,851 

195.384 

Per  Share  “A’ 

”  Common 

Ea  rned 

Paid 

1943 . . 

810.12 

Nil 

1942 . 

9.f*.0 

Nil 

1941 . 

2.90 

Nil 

1940 . 

d  1.9.5 

Nil 

1939 . 

d3.70 

Nil 

1938.... . 

d9.;30 

Nil 

19,37 . 

0.72 

Nil 

1936 .  , 

•  5.05 

Nil 

Want — After  Derec. 

1943 . . 

14,89,3.028 

$6,841,413 

1942 . 

5,188.779 

6.269,780 

1941 . 

5.376.899 

5.743,7.39 

1940 . 

5,716.397 

5,100,472 

10.39 . 

5.828.577 

4,884.7.38 

3938 . 

6,106,944 

4.642,641 

19,37 . 

6, 271, .523 

4..351,5fl0 

1936 . 

6.25,3,859 

4.095,083 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

194.3 . 

.821.034.711 

$.3.20(1,063 

1942 . . 

19.011,2,56 

2.966.313 

1941 . 

17,170,008 

2.687,637 

1940 . 

11.168,994 

2,984,737 

19,39 . 

11.369.710 

2,809,196 

1938 . 

2.,590..503 

19.37 . 

12,032.301 

2.825. .384 

1936 . 

1,3.036,094 

2,876,496 

Saint  John,  N.B. 

The  company  manufactures  a 
wide  range  of  cotton  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  ticking,  ginghams,  shirtings, 
flannel  goods,  artificial  silk  fab¬ 
rics,  yarns,  etc.,  and  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  spinning  rights  in  Canada 
for  Vistra  Flhre-Sase  yarns.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  other  cotton  textile  op¬ 
erators,  Canadian  Cottons  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  growth  in  volume  of 
business  and  expansion  In  output 
from  its  mills  during  the  past  4 
years  with  demand  for  war  require¬ 
ments  an  important  factor. 

However  serious  operating  dif¬ 


ficulties  have  developed  as  a  .. 

result  of  price  ceilings  restric- 

tions  on  machinery  and  shortage 
of  labor.  Also,  during  past  year, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  1943  ” 
switch-over  in  production  to  civil-  1942  .. 
ian  goods,  which  with  price  ceiling  •• 
operative,  is  being  sold  at  a  loss  jjgj  '' 
with  company  requiring  to  draw  193? 

on  government  subsidy.  1937  ^ 


894,751 

116.54.3 

1937  ... 

12,980,939 

3,371,887 

.360,137 

Total 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

Paid 

1944  ... 

1  7,776,775 

112.77 

|0.on 

1943  ... 

7,420,439 

12  72 

1942  ... 

7,070,014 

14.30 

6.00 

1941  ... 

.........  27,216,759 

6,865,289 

12.23 

6.00 

1940  ... 

6,484,682 

14.38 

1939  ... 

5,518.501 

d3.80 

4.00 

1938  ... 

5.128,043 

0.27 

4.00 

1937  ... 

.  15.618,909 

4,786,084 

5.17 

4.00 

- 

— 

Years  ended 

Grf)ss 

Net 

Plant — Before  Deprec. 

March  31 

E'amings 

Earnings 

1944  ....c,..k 

18,930,308 

$  16,996,314 

$  547,231 

1943  . «... 

18,838,268 

17.369,462 

1943  . 

2,832.567 

546>23 

1942  . 

..  1S,6I0>22 

17,066,641 

1942  . 

...  3.253,116 

595,656 

1941  . . 

..  18,337,866 

16,860,227 

1941  . 

...  2.355,455 

551,811 

1940  ........ 

..  18,069,162 

15,280.939 

1940  . 

..  1,660.084 

585,831 

1939  . 

..  17,845,121 

14,480,939 

1938  . 

, 1,067,583 

226,950 

1938  . 

..  12.648.443 

8,680,938 

Canada  Packers  Ltd. 

Canada  Packers  Ltd.,  largest 
meat-packing  organization  in  Can¬ 
ada,  with  plants  at  Montreal,  Hull. 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Canadian  Converters 

Canadian  Converters  Co..  Ltd., 
through  subsidiaries,  Standard 
Shirt  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
John  P.  Black  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  operate 
plants  in  Montreal  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shirts,  pyjamas,  juvenile 
apparel  and  work  clothes. 

During  past  year  control  of  com¬ 
pany  changed  hands  and  ceveral 
changes  in  direction  and  manage¬ 
ment  effected. 

Since  •  '40  the  company  has  been 
in  receipt  of  a  fairly  steady  flow 
of  business  from  the  Department  of 
Mnitions  and  Supply  in  shirts  and 
other  articles  of  uniform  for  the 
armed  forces. 

Year.s  ended  Gross  Net 

April  .lO  Earning.*!  Earning.s 

1944  . {  272,147  $  «r),27fi 

1943  .  293,494  52,912 

1942  .  2.!5,371  fi9,50S 

1941  .  123,150  .56,347 

1940  .  107.S.3S  62,234 

1939  . dI9,767  d3i!322 

1938  .  37,5.52  .8,692 

1937  .  30,334  d4,OS2 

1936  .  48.478  3,378 

Per  Share  Common; 


encouraged  into  fast  action.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  boxes  and  packages  were 


The  Textiles  Division  did  not 


sped  to  Halifax  by  express  some  ""A" 

by  airplane,  and  when  the  First  ...rteri  Thi"  DiViS.on  was  di- 

Divlsion  convoy  set  sail  one  frosty  i-  work 

■dawn  late  in  1939,  virtually  every  jn.. 

item  of  urgently  needed  equip-  types  of  textiles  were 

ment  went  along  with  the  troops  o  "It'**  '°'- 

,  ees,  as  compared  to  49  in  1942  and 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Uo  in  1943.  Of  21  mills  producing 

The  need  of  the  armed  forces  for  tlie  standard  drab  serge  for  battle- 
clothlng  pre-d  ninated  for  many  dress,  two  only  are  equipped  to  per- 
months  By  midwinter  of  1939-40,  form  all  operations  from  the  raw 
deliveries  of  battledress,  great-  wool  to  the  finished  cloth 
coats,  and  other  essentials  were  be-  In  1939  the  needs  of  the  armed 
ginning  to  flow  smoothly,  and  the  forces  took  about  eight  million 
Purchasing  Brancn  began  to  look  pounds  of  cotton,  approximately 
ahead.  Every  effort  was  made  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
forecast  the  needs  of  the  forces  and  Canadian  mills.  In  1940  the  re- 


Phnts — Before  Deprec. 


2,040,643 

1 

466.807 

..  2,036,192 

4.60,807 

..  2,033,029 

4.34,597 

..  2.026,463 

424,281 

2,014,513 

414,018 

..  2.005,173 

404,853 

.r  2,000,6,1,6 

390,035 

1,997.557 

387,615 

..  1.985,093 

376.164 

Total 

Working 

As.sets 

Capital 

..$  2,604,421 

$ 

777,386 

2,574,532 

751,406 

..  2,612,391 

699,255 

..  2,445,4.64 

631,341 

..  2,426,5.31 

613,810 

..  2,216,838 

545,663 

2.662,286 

598,379 

2,738,811 

580,728 

2,712,241 

614,411 

DIVISIONS 

Are  ready  to  serve 
Canadian  Industry  in 
Reconstruction  and 
Peace  as  effectively  as 
they  served  in  War. 

United  Steel  Corporation  Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Dodge  Manufac¬ 
turing  Division,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Mead  Morrison  Division 

Hoisting  and  other  Mechanical 
Equipment,  Welland,  Ont. 

Standard  Steel  Division 

Steel  Fabricating  Plant 
Port  Robinson,  Ont. 

Farrand  &  Delorme  Division 

Steel  Fabricating  Plant 


Canadian  Cottons  Ltd. 

Canadian  Cottons  Limited,  the 
second  largest  operator  in  t>ie  cot¬ 
ton  industry  of  Canada,  owns  and 
operates  six  cotton  textile  mills — 
three  at  Cornwall,  Ontario;  one  at 
Hamilton:  one  at  Milltown.  N.B., 
and  one  at  .Marysville,  N.B.  A  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Cornwall  and  York  Cotton 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  owns  a  mill  ia 


UNITED  STEEL  CORPORATIO 

TORONTO-WELLANDMONTREAL-WINNIPEGKIRKLAND  LAKE 
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Toronto,  Peterboro,  Edmonton,  .  ii,i3n.37« 

Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Chicago, 

•1*0  operates  a  chain  of  branches  {i)4o  . 4!63o!2S3 

and  warehouses  from  coast  to  coast,  1939  .  2,095,044 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  feed  .  3,oi5,660 

and  fertiliser  pants  at  Saint  John,  .  Pei'sha 

N.B.,  Montreal  and  Toronto:  nine  Karneo 

creameries  In  Ontario;  and,  1944  .  |5.,57 

through  a  subsidiary,  a  sales  depot  .  S-S* 

in  New  York  City.  {»«  .  ® 

Sales  to  the  Department  of  Mu-  1940  T^sn 

aitions  and  Supply  are  still  a  major  1939  . .  3.35 

factor  In  the  company’s  schedule;  JSJ*  . .  4.91 

large  orders  are  being  filled  for  ox-  .  Pianf-^n.i 


port  to  the  United  Kingdom;  and  1944  . »  .32,668.02s  $20,039,366 


lifting  of  domestic  slaughtering  re-  1943  .  32,359.954 

gulations  -seem  to  ensure  adequate  tJJJ  . 

supplies  for  the  current  home  mar-  ..••••••••••  3ii,.9i,.5.54 


ket. 

Tears  ended 


March  31 

Earninga 

Earnings 

1»43  . 

.'.$  5,225.618 

$  1,611,418 

1942  . 

6.666,962 

1,611,464 

1941  . 

...  4,561,109 

1,555,028 

1940  . 

...  3.536,891 

2,246,811 

1939  . 

...  1,988,867 

1,291,237 

1938  . 

...  1,676,923 

978.982 

1987  . 

...  2,304,983 

1,169,523 

Per 

Share: 

E.irned 

T'ald 

1943  . 

$8.66 

$4.00 

1942  . 

$.05 

4.00 

1941  . 

...  »  7.77 

5.00 

1946  . 

11.23 

4.00 

1939  . 

6.46 

6.00 

1938  . 

4.89 

3.00 

1937  . 

7,35 

3.00 

riant — Before  Deprec. 

1943  . 

...$  23,085,696 

$  13,867.247 

1942  . 

...  22..594,T99 

13,033,088 

1941  . 

...  21.745.0.57 

12,116,416 

1940  . 

...  21,818,771 

11,413,394 

1939  . 

...  21. 636, .885 

10„539,312 

1938  . 

. ..  21.515,416 

9,696.091 

1937  . 

. ..  20,35,8,463 

9,089,442 

Tot'Jl 

Working 

Assets 

Capital 

1943  . 

.  ..$  46,719,485 

$  9.202,973 

1942  . 

...  51,370,607 

7,836,070 

1941  . 

...  41,631,943 

7,7.50,843 

1940  . 

...  39..5.57,393 

7,13n,.832 

19,89  . 

...  31,675,465 

6.439,435 

1938  . 

...  34,719,466 

5,756,519 

1937  . 

...  35,252,064 

6,702,799 

19.119,867 
17,257,088 
15,725,078 
14,415,437 
....  30,996,714  13,971,904 

. ...  .30,551,231  12,969,706 

....  28,975,570  11.659,233 

Total  Working 

Assets  Capital 

....$  65,181,266  $  14,398,388 

....  60,167,980  13,806.741 

....  66,251.846  12,463,523 

....  61,195,007  10,328,218 

....  4f;,S72,507  9,609,047 

....  44,763,418  8,495,490 

-  46,127,641  8,4.32,530 

-  44,279.725  8,911,812 


Dominion  Woollens 

Dominion  Woollens  &  Worsteds, 


duck,  for  making  belting  and  hose, 
canvas,  railway  car  roofing,  etc. 

Company,  in  view  of  its  type  of 
production,  benefits  directly  from 
any  general  Increase  In  industrial 
activity.  As  a  consequence  the  wide 
expansion  on  industrial  output  re- 


operating  results  since  1940. 


It  is  a  large  supplier  of  drier  fells. 


Dec.  31 

Eirnings 

Earnings 

194.8  . 

...$  590,928 

$  147,387 

1942  . 

1,424,856 

163,110 

1941  . 

692,204 

219,844 

1940  . 

8.50,149 

229,797 

19.89  . 

405,647 

113,93.' 

1938  . 

•28,4.84 

•182,79.5 

1937  . 

...  205,283 

521 

1 936 

...  169,546 

3,660 

Per  Share 

Preferred: 

X  Karnod 

Paid 

1943  . 

$6.48 

$0.60 

1942  . 

6.  .58 

0.60 

1941  . 

6.96 

0.60 

1940  . 

1.63 

.Nil 

19.39  . 

6.2,5 

Nil 

1938  . 

•3.66 

•Nil 

1937  . 

•6.88 

Nil 

1936  . 

•0.85 

Nil 

Tears  ended 
Dec.  SI 

1943  .  $ 

1942  . 

1941  . 

194(1  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 

1937  . 

1986  . 


Gross  Net 

K.iniings  Idariiings 

582,239  $  156.452  I 

632.595  207,039 

627,184  230.233 

780,924  210.346 

419.529  214,841 

331,869  159,503 

441. TS2  1.93,176 

36:;, M3  173,809 

Per  Sliore  Common: 


X — On  common. 
•—Deficit. 


1842  .  2,12.5,2.56 

1811  .  2.241,739 

«i  .  si.  1840  .  2,.332,157 

^839  .  2,474,6,35 

1938  .  2,64,5,253 

173  809  2,830,470 

1936  .  2,910.071 


Plant — llefore  Dcprec. 
(  2,835,591  $  1,536,684 


Plant — After  Deprec. 
2,033,321  $  1,784,082 

2.125.2.56  1,663,228 

2.241,739  1,413,054 

2.. 332.157  1,236,925 

2,474,635  995.768 

2,645,253  856,252 

2,830,470  1,521,089 

2,910.071  1,587,376 

Total  Working 
As.sets  Capital 

4,4,80,499  $  1,489,286 
4,907,124  1,388,86$ 

4.632.6.56  1,061,277 

4.559.. 557  932,447 

4,001,126  650.128 

8,693,964  458,750 

4.. 544.343  653,464 

4,581,407  552,923 


Hamilton  Cotton  Co. 


’911,116  Hamilton  Cotton  Co.,  with  milis 
816,698  in  Hamliton  and  Trenton,  Ontario, 
important  manufacturer  of 
Working  cotton  products.  Products  inciude 
Capital  cotton  webbings,  yarn  and  twine, 
overaii  cloth  and  denims. 
1  344’349  company  does  all  its  own  spln- 
1,123,198  ning  of  yarns  as  well  as  dyeing 
1,106,936  and  bleaching. 
oo?’o?o  Demand  for  web  equipment  for 


Dominion  Textile  Co.,  Ltd. 


925’9i9  Demand  for  web  equipment  for 
88o’597  Canadian  forces  has  been  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  considerable  importance  in 
L a  J  operations  of  company  during  past 
four  years. 


Dominion  Textile  Co., 


f  Quebec,  which  were  at  that 
ime  more  or  less  struggling  for 
xlstence.  These  four  consolidat- 


lants  in  Montreal  (2),  Montmor- 


ne  in  Sherbrooke  from  the  Cana- 
lan  Connecticut  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd., 


ics  for  automobile  tires.  i93S  . 

At  the  present  time  six  plants  1937  . . 

re  operated  at  Montmorency,  Ma-  cViits  i 

og  and  Hochelaga  Merchants,  221..  cents 
ount  Royal,  and  Verdun,  in  Great-  (2  for  1  split) 

r  Montreal,  where  the  principal  - - — 

perations  of  the  company  are  con-  Mercu 

entrated,  a  d  in  addition  the  two 
itre  fabric  mills  at '  Sherbrooke  Mercury  M 
nd  Drummondville.  niante  in  Ha 


Years  ended 

Gross 

Net 

Dec.  31 

Earnings 

Eai^nings 

1943  . 

..$ 

.507,499 

$  123,678 

1942  . 

.576,711 

143,307 

1941  . 

801,433 

135,751 

1940  . 

805,657 

137,945 

1939  . 

328,432 

100,145 

1938  . 

276,628 

70,688 

19.87  . 

332.732 

111,778 

1936  . 

325.306 

109,137 

Per  Share  Common: 

1943  . 

$1..54 

X  $0.65 

1942  . 

5.40 

0.20 

1941  . 

4.97 

Nil 

1940  . 

5.07 

Nil 

1939  . 

3.16 

Nil 

1938  . 

1.69 

Nil 

1937  . 

3.69 

Nil 

1936  . 

3.56 

Nil 

Plant  After  Deprec. 

1943  . 

..$ 

1,261,814 

$  2,205,643 

1942  . 

1,412,082 

2,003,290 

1941  . 

1,602.083 

1,772,364 

1940  . 

1,747,533 

1,563,231 

1939  . 

1,91,8,768 

1,343,699 

1938  . 

1,797,584 

1,300,859 

1937  . 

1, 760.524 

1,230,383 

1936  . 

1,741,721 

1,127,161 

Total 

AVorkIng 

Assets 

Capital 

1943  . 

..$ 

2,910,993 

$  1,442,553 

1942  . 

4,293.817 

1,361,138 

1941  . 

3,530,613 

1,120,733 

1940  . 

3,265,339 

996,171 

1939  . 

2,954,013 

821,268 

1938  . 

2,934,708 

776,383 

1937  . 

2,641,054 

761.734 

1936  . 

2,(559,411 

7.8?,  398 

X— 20  cents 

on 

fornlar  20,000  shares. 

1940  . 

1939  . 

0.77 

0.44 

Nil 

.Nil 

1341  . 

1940  .  . . 

.  l.:«4.44S 

_  i.ir)4,r);2 

347, nS- 

1 

1938  . 

d().23 

Nil 

1333  . 

.  737,802 

.128,981 

$ 

1937  . 

d«i.47 

Nil 

i9.8S  ........ 

1942 

19.86  . 

d— Deficit. 

d0.2S 

Nil 

!3r7  . 

1936  ....(..i. 

. ...  716.273 

_  67G.8:!.5 

328.164 

306,240 

'1041  . 
'1040  . 

. I  1,317,772 

.  1,459,241 


Plant — After  Deprec 


Per  Share  Common; 

Karned  Paid 

$5..57  $5.00 

5.56  5.00 

5.22)4  5.00 

7.03  5.00 

7.60  .5.00 

3.35  5.00 

4.91  5.00 

5.70  5.00 

Plant — Before  Deprec. 


Mercury  Mills  Ltd. 


Mercury  Mills  Limited  operates 
plants  in  Hamilton  and  Listowel. 


During  the  past  3  years,  as  a  re-  Ontario,  for  production  of  knitted 
ult  of  active  operations  at  mills  g^o^g  ^  wide  range  of  com- 


f  the  company,  considerable  capi- 
1  expenditures  have  been  made  of 
ew  equipment,  extension  in  ware- 
ouse  space,  etc. 


Production  from  the  company’s  nillls. 


mercial  and  hand  knitting  yarns. 

Company  since  beginning  of  war 
has  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  in¬ 
stallation  of  modern  equipment  .it 


lants  covers  a  wide  range,  includ- 


Reflecting  trend  of  business  in 


g  cotton  yarns,  fabrics,  silk  ray-  industry  resulting Horn 

nrndiic  direct  government  purchases  for  war 
brlcs.  In  addition  to  the  produc-  p^rpose8  greater  activity  in 

on  of  these  yarns  and  fabrics,  company  in- 

eaching,  printing,  and  dyeing  is  pleased  sharply  during  past  feiv 
iso  undertaken  at  the  mills.  years 

War  production,  which  in  1943  years’ ended  Gross  Net 

n  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  had  Dec.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

is  summer  gone  as  low  as  25  per  1943  . .  $  378.994  $  ]nn,723 

nt,  due  to  the  swing  in  emphasis  .  65  6’4 

om  war  demands  to  civilian  !  ti9.t44  6M29 

eds.  Factors  limiting  the  wm-  1939  2S7!s4S  .35!434 

ny’s  profit  outlook  are  low  ceil-  .  j.MaS 

g  prices  combined  with  labor.  1^’;.  .  ,"si7T 

aterlal  and  mechanical  prob-  ‘  ’p„.  ,<!hare: 

m*.  Earned  Da'd 

ars  ended  Gross  Net  1543  ...  .  $1.27  Nil 

Mar.  31  Baniings  Earnings  1942  .  C  in  Nil 


Net 

Earnings 
$  ]nn,723 

.56.661 
65,624 
61,429 

35,4.54 

d2, 5.7.86 
d37.603 
d23,641 


1.639.S08  1  1941 


Per  .«!hare: 
■lamed  Pa'd 

$1.2;  Nil 

0.76  Nil 

0.83  Nil 


1,878,816 

1,712,218 

1,5,57,781 

1,420,206 

1.311,193 

1,235,865 

1,195,726 

1,152,148 

Working 

Capital 

1,248,200 

1,698,988 

866,695 

773,587 

634,234 

.564,124 

480,319 

487,972 


Monarch  Knitting  Co.  Ltd. 

The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd., 
with  piants  in  Dunnville,  St.  Thom¬ 
as  and  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
produces  a  wide  -ange  of  knitted 
goods  including  suits.  Jackets, 
sweaters,  pullers,  cardigans,  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  and  hosiery.  Offices  and 
warehouses  are  maintained  at  stra¬ 
tegical  locations  throughout  Cana¬ 
da. 

Company  along  with  other  knit¬ 
ting  organizations  has  been  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  considerable  war  business 
from  the  government. 

Tears  ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  $1  Earnings  Earning.^ 

1943  . $  291,251  $  6,', ,281 

1942  .  327,536  126,482 

1941  .  182.283  72,283 

1946  .  188.874  46,874 

1939  .  166,405  161,247 

1938  .  •  18.183  •53.183 

1937  .  64,633  24,609 

1936  .  .55,736  lf.238 


The  company  was  formed  in  1928 


-  During  current  year  shareholders 

Cosmos  Imperial  Mills  company  ratified  a  plan  to  con- 

^  vert  preferred  stock  (6  p.c.  particl- 

Cosmos  Imperial  Mills  Ltd.  oper-  into  5  p.c.  debentures  on 

ate  plants  in  Yarmouth,  N.S..  and  basis  of  $100  of  debentures  for 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  with  a  combined  each  5  shares  of  preferred  plus 
capacity  of  5.750,000  lbs.  of  cotton  to  one  share  of  common  stock 

fabrics  per  annum.  Production  cov-  ‘P''  ®*ch  pieferred  at  $1  a  share. 


1943  . 

1942  . 

1941  . 

1940  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 


Earnings 

Earnings 

291,251  $ 

6,8,281 

327,536 

126,482 

182,283 

72,283 

188.874 

46,874 

166,405 

101,247 

•  18.183 

•  53.183 

64,033 

24,009 

.85,736 

lf,238 

Per  .Share 

Common: 

Earned 

Paid 

$1.00 

Nil 

.8.80 

Nil 

1.55 

Nil 

•0,44 

•Nil 

,8.82 

Nil 

•4.76 

-Nil 

•2.2.'t 

Nil 

•2.26 

MI 

Plant — After  Peprer*. 

662,783  $ 

1,322,150 

712,126 

1,272,1.80 

7.80,217 

1,222,1.80 

779,544 

1,187,150 

780.429 

1,1.82,1.80 

796,886 

1,117,1.80 

821,534 

1,082,150 

827.242 

1.047,750 

Working 

Cnpiial 

1.672,430 

1,629,398 

899,276 

816,682 

833,141 

715,508 

7.-.2.417 

779,4.54 


Per  fh.ire  Common: 
Earned  Paid 

1943  .  $4.52  $4.00 

1942  .  6.15  4.00 

1941  .  8.48  4.00 

1940  .  4.43  4.00 

1939  .  13.75  2.00 

1988  .  2.06  2.00 

1937  .  2.53  2.00 

1936  .  6.51  Nil 

Plant — .After  Dmi-ec. 

1943  . $  4,022,03(i  $  5,333,080 

1942  .  4.399,069  4,941,752 

1941  .  4.664,946  4,441,752 

1940  .  4.853.821  3,941,752 

1939  .  4,975,314  3,541,752 

1938  .  5,125,552  3.141,752 

1937  . 5,280,676  2,867,344 

1936  .  6,361,852  2.609,202 

Total  Working 

.Assets  Capital 


1942  . 

1941  . 

1940  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 

1937  . 

1936  . 


1943  . .,..$  8,837,710 

1942  . ■ .  9.820,381 

1941  .  9,140,926 

1940  .  9,146,758 

1939  .  8,321,100 

1938  .  7,953,383 

1937  .  8,257,139 

1936  .  8,476,387 


Penmans  Limited 

Penmans  Limited,  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  operator  in  the 
Canadian  knitting  industry  oper¬ 
ates  knitting  mills  at  Paris,  Wat¬ 
erford,  Brantford  and  London,  On¬ 
tario  and  St.  Hyacinthe  and  Coati- 
cook,  Quebec.  Company  produces 
a  wide  range  of  silk,  cotton,  rayon 
and  woollen  knitted  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  hosiery,  underwear,  bathing 
suits,  mitts,  blankets,  etc.,  for 
which  a  popular  market  has  been 
built  up  from  one  end  of  Canada 
to  the  other.  Company  also  does  a 
substantial  export  business  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  Empire 
countries. 

The  principal  line  produced  at 
the  mills  are  hosiery — cashmere, 
silk,  and  cotton;  underwear  of  all 
kinds;  bathing  suits;  lumbermen's 
socks,  mitts  and  blankets;  and 
pulp  and  paper  maker’s  felts  and 
Jackets.  Sales  offices  are  located 
in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Halifax,  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.),  Hamilton,  Saint  John 
and  Quebec,  and  agencies  at  Van¬ 
couver.  Winnipeg  and  Calgary. 
Agencies  have  also  been  established 
in  England,  Ireland.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Trini¬ 
dad,  Jamaica,  Newfoundland,  Chi¬ 
na,  add  India.  Penmans  Limited 
owns  and  operates  the  Watson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Brant¬ 
ford. 

Operations  of  company  have  been 
and  are  bcnefltting  both  from  di¬ 
rect  government  buying  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  and  from  effects  of 
the  war  upon  domestic  operations 
of  the  knitting  mills.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  war  has  brought  diffi¬ 
culties  in  labor  and  raw  material 
supplies  and  has  affected  to  some 
extent  its  export  business. 

The  past  year  saw  an  approxi¬ 
mate  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  sales, 
being  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
year  s  trend,  which  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  almost  9  Vs  per  cent.  Di¬ 
vidends  of  $.1  per  share  have  been 
maintained  since  1932. 

A'care  ended  Gross  .Vet 

Dec.  31  Earnings  Earn  ng.s 

1943  . $  1.111,561  $  :!li2.469 

1942  .  1,493,083  374,841 


Per  .“^hare  Comninn; 

Earned  I’.iid 

.  J1.62  $:(.nn 

.  1.53  3.(16 

.  4.39  3.66 

.  4,66  3.66 

.  4.10  3.60 

1.48  .3.60 

4.33  3,00 

,*,•••  .>.io  3  00 

Plant — After  Deprec. 

. $  3,828,157  $  2.474.172 

.  1,657,269  2,249,172 

.  4.291.123  2,024,172 

.  4,463,989  1,799,172 

4,e2,i,,,,  1  I..,  il,.,  II 


Tot,Tl 

Arrets 

1.641,939 

2,133.029 

1,971.926 

1,8.79,34:! 

1.391.:i62 

1,465.252 

1,574,828 

1,535,897 


Working 

(Capital 

466.133 

422,679 

450.587 

417,648 

376,612 

394,836 

448,684 

457,752 


-I  (eficit, 

-On  new  common. 


. ..  4,66,8,763 

1,371,51 1 

. . .  4,66::.672 

1,321.2.84 

4,612,139 

1.220,132 

Total 

AA'orking 

As.^ets 

Capital 

..$  8.049.1  16 

$  3,240,201 

.8.092..87S 

2,9S3,207 

8,162,748 

3,776  705 

..  7,9.83,060 

2,627,688 

•  •  7,560,11.^5 

2.556,307 

•  •  4 ,  «>t)  4 ,  •>  1 S 

2,423,833 

..  7,447,533 

2,591,910 

7,451,9.89 

2.569,180 

Regenf  Knitting  Mills 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  Ltd.,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1928  as  successor  to 
a  company  of  the  same  name  found¬ 
ed  in  191,3.  is  engaged  in  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  woollen,  silk  and  cotton  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  sold  throughout 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Spin¬ 
ning,  knitting  and  dyeing  plants 
are  located  at  St.  Jerome,  outside 
of  Montreal.  During  1933  the  com¬ 
pany  sold  its  cotton  spinning  mill 
located  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 

It  was  announced  recently  that  a 
controlling  interest  in  company 
had  been  sold  to  Grovers  Mills  Ltd. 
of  Montreal. 

Expansion  in  company's  sales  in 
recent  years  has  been  due  almost 
entirely  to  heavy  war  orders  re¬ 
ceived.  Company  has  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000  on  new  eriuipinent, 
to  permit  undertaking  of  a  larger 
volume  of  business. 


Wabasso  Cotton  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Wabasso  Cotton  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  operate  four 
mills  in  Three  Rivers  and  Shawinl- 
gan  Falls,  P.Q..  with  a  total  capa¬ 
city  of  1,800  looms  and  108.000 
spindles. 

Company  owns  and  operates  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley  Cotton  Mills. 
Ltd.,  of  Three  Rivers.  Quebec,  and 
the  Shawinigan  Cotton  Co.,  Limit¬ 
ed.  of  Shawinigan  Falls. 

A>ars  ended  Gross  Net 

•May  31  Karnings  Earnings 

X  1941  . $  1,126.856  $  396,756 

X  1913  .  1,596.634  :126,26S 

X  1942  .  2,930,346  749,988 

X  1941  .  2,2l.7,,52t  .568,216 

1940  .  1,719,547  576,862 

I'.CIH  .  :U1,(;2S  187,97.') 

1938  .  792.386  186,113 

Per  Share  Common: 


,  1942  .  2.83,5,434  l,.5n9.705 

Iil41  .  2,632.96.5  1.448,72(1 

1i)46 .  2,49:;. 4.52  1.447,437 

19,39 .  2,350,821  1,142,964 

1938 .  2,065,756  1,224.329 

Woods  Man'f'g.  Co. 

Benefitting  both  from  direct  war  ' 
business  in  the  shape  of  orders  from 
the  federal  government  and  from 
more  active  industrial  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  Woods 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  shown 
a  healthy  improvement  in  operating 
results  during  the  past  few  years. 

Company  which  has  operated  un¬ 
der  its  present  name  since  1918 
was  originally  known  as  Smart- 
Woods  Limited,  being  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Smart  Bag  Co.  and  Woods 
Limited  and  merged  the  Empire 
Cotton  Mills  Ltd.,  of  Welland,  in 
1914.  A  controlling  interest  form¬ 
erly  held  in  the  Renfrew  Knitting 
Co.  was  sold  in  1919. 

Capital  reorganization  this  >ear 
provided  for  elimination  of  prefer¬ 
red  arrears  by  exchange  of  4  new 
common  shares  for  each  share  of 
old  preferred.  Common  shareholders 
received  1  new  common  for  each  5  I 
fid. 


1,568,522 

Total 

Assets 


1.610,779 

Working 

Capital 


1943  . $  4.429,223  $  2,192,586 


X  1941  .  4,334.333 

1940  .  4.16.5.071 

1939  .  4.364.482 

1938  .  .5.966,844 


Plant — After  Deprec. 
.■!.5S5.345  $  6,957,526 
3.839.894  6,577,694 

4.095,646  6.181,838 

4,334.333  5,773,723 

4.16.5.071  5, 352. Sit 

4.364.482  4,994,582 

.5.966,844  4,731,936 

Total  AVorkIng 

As.sets  Capital 

7.462.363  I  2,, 566.216 
8,765,975  2,341.372 


Years  ends'! 

Dec.  31 

1943  . 

1942  . 

1941  . . 

1940  . . 

1939  . 

1938  . . 

1937  . 

d— Deficit. 


Gross 
Earnings 
97.3,65.5  $ 

1,0.51,431 
823,697 
529,4,55 
2.54.4.'>S 
45.265 
9,836 


Net 

Earnings 

135,016 

166,351 

114.883 

.55,506 

99.026 

d49.9,52 

dl04.296 


York  Knitting  Mills  Ltd. 

York  Knitting  Mills.  Ltd.,  spins 
woollen,  worsted,  and  cotton  yarns 
and  manufactures  a  wide  range  of 
hosiery  and  underwear.  Mills  are 
operated  at  Toronto  (2).  Hamilton 
and  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Controlled  by  the  Sir  James 
Woods  interests,  the  company  was 
incorporated  in  1911,  but  main 
public  Interest  in  the  company 

came  only  with  the  final  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Zlmmerknlt  Co.  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  1937.  At  that  trma 
A-arlous  subsidiaries  were  merged 
into  one  unit  and  lost  their  identi¬ 
ties. 

A'cars  ended  Gro.es  Net 

Dec.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1943  .  $  395,463  $  1.52.748 

1942  .  512.041  238,148 

1941  .  474,709  134.93.5 

1946  .  516,454  171.467 

1939  .  467,642  266,014 

Per  Share  Common; 


Per  Share  Preferred; 


X  Plant  .-Arcount 
fl. 285.168 


Earned 

Paid 

1942  . 

1.401.810 

1.491.212 

1942  . 

_  1049 

Nil 

194(i  . 

1.592,386 

1941  . 

7.52 

Nil 

1.600,23.5 

1940  . . 

8  63 

Nil 

1988  . . 

1,479.541 

1939  . 

_  6  18 

Nil 

1987  . 

1,513.575 

1938  . 

d3.27 

Ml 

z — Less  reserves 

1987  .  .. 

dO.S2 

Nil 

Total 

Working 

Propertv — After  Depreo. 
$  1,138.262  $  2.525,872 


A’ears  ended 
'  Dec.  31 

1943  . 

1942  . 

1941  . 

1946  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 

1937  . 

• — Deficit. 


Montreal  Cottons,  Limited 

The  Montreal  Cottons  Limited 
operates  mills  in  Valleyfield,  Que¬ 
bec.  for  the  production  of  cotton 
textile  fabrics,  chiefly  fine  goods, 
fancy  goods  and  colored  goods. 
Company  is  controlled,  through 
majority  ownership  of  common 
stock,  by  Dominion  Textile  Co.  Lta. 

Mills  have  been  kept  very  close 
to  capacity  since  middle  of  1940 
with  widely  increased  volume  of 
regular  domestic  business  augment¬ 
ed  by  direct  sales  of  goods  to  the 
government  for  war  materials. 
Tears  ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  31  Earnings  Eaniings 

1943  . $  656.573  $  345,573 

1942  .  2,063,919  487,338 

1941  .  1,868,680  614,743 

1940  .  1,311,195  34  4,383 

1939  .  1,181,939  622,473 


1943  . $ 

1942  . 


Gross  Net 

Earnings  Earnings 

■■ . •$  1.1221 

7.81.393  112,364 

663,559  54,487 

6:16,9.59  11.5.543 

426,729  43  597 

21.3.523  1  16.744 

467,685  56,161 

Per  Phare  CotTiinf>n: 


Plant — .After  Depn 


.  743,9(19  886,84(1  I 

.  867,912  810,125 

.  821.614  791.286  I 

Total  Working 

Assets  (^apital 

.$  2,396,52.5  $  1.057.848 

2„533.912  1. 138.155 


X — Years  ended  May  1st. 

Wilsil  Limited 

Wilsil  Limited,  and  its  subsidi¬ 
ary  companies,  operates  abattoirs, 
packing  and  rendering  plants  in 
Montreal,  with  a  complete  line  of 
packing  house  products  and  by¬ 
products. 

In  common  with  other  packing 
concerns  the  company's  operations 
have  been  affected  by  labor  short¬ 
ages.  government  regulations,  and 
price  ceilings,  and  export  market¬ 
ing  through  the  Bai’on  Board. 

Vrurs  ended  Gross  Net 

B''*'-  'll  Karnings  Karnings 

Iff-' .  ?;!85,n,3  8I84..564 

KBit .  .376.851  182,295 

If  II  .  4.31,79.5  192.505 

1916 .  ;!7!'.12,8  262.547 

tf-'lf .  462,6.36  299.8.37 

.  .317.222  2,32,196 

'f-b .  ;i31.2()9  229.465 

If'll’ .  ;t;!4.7l7  ‘226,433 

I’e:-  Share ; 

Kiirned  Paid 


194.3  ... 
1942  .... 
1941  .... 
1946  .... 
1939  .... 
1938  .... 


$  3.889.466  $  2.637,164 


Property— After  Deprec 
•1.3 .  $716,66C,  .«6n.3..36f 


4.399,669  4,941,752 

4.664,946  4,441,752. 

4.853,821  3,941,752 

4,975,314  3,541,752 

5,125,552  3.141,752 

6,286,676  2,867,344 

6,361,852  2.669,202 

Total  Working 

.Assets  Capital 

$  8,837,710  $  3,694,590 
9.820,381  3,237,759 

9,146,926  2,860,444 

9,14(;,758  2,384,680 

8,321,100  2,264,701 

7,953,383  1,580,020 

8,257,139  1.4.5.3,988 

8,476,387  1,364,122 


Tip-Top  Tailors  Ltd. 

Tip-Top  Tailors,  Ltd.,  operates  a 
plant  in  Toronto  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  men's  clothing,  also  a 
chain  of  52  stores  located  in  urban 
centres  throughout  Canada.  Com¬ 
pany  does  the  largest  made  to 
measure  clothing  business  in  Ca¬ 
nada. 

Sales  of  the  company  during 
1940  reflected  widely  increased  em¬ 
ployment  throughout  the  country 
and  larger  pay  envelopes  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  war  conditions.  Since  be¬ 
ginning  of  1941,  however,  percen¬ 
tage  of  production  being  diverted 
to  military  supplies  has  increased 
very  materially,  and  major  propor¬ 
tion  of  company's  output  is  needed 
for  war  purposes. 


$716,66C,  .«60.3..3nn 

728,516  618.389 

747,498  62.3.174 

696,549  .595,622 

667,486  .561,876 

67.3,147  .527.6,52 

Total  Working 

Asset.  Capital 
$.3,567.69,5  $1,577,400 


Ammunition  Production 
A  Remarkable  War  Job 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

were  delivered.  25  per  cent  more  tion.  Even  with  m(9dern  equip- 
than  in  1942.  This  means  125  mil-  ment  and  production  meth(3ds  far 

,,  .  .. _ _  superior  to  those  used  in  the  last 

lion  rounds  per  month— more  than  manufacture  of  a  corn- 

four  million  per  day — 500  bullets  p]pte  round  requires  approximately 
streaming  off  to  the  fighting  100  different  operations, 
fronts  every  single  second  of  the  Production  of  some  types  of 
year.  small  arms  ammunition  was  sharp- 

Shiall  calibre  projectiles  made  ly  curtailed  towards  the  end  of 

in  Canada  range  from  the  .22-inch  1943.  l)ut  there  has  been  a  heavy 

to  the  one-inch,  and  comprise  18  Increase  in  orders  for  20-mm. 

different  types  including  the  .303-  (.80-inch)  anti-aircraft  ammuni- 
inch,  .380-inch.  9-mm.,  455-inch.  tlon.  Several  types  are  made  in 

.5-lnch.  and  .55-inch  armor-pierc-  Canada  for  both  the  Oerlikon  anti- 
Ing.  The  largest  production  item  is  aircraft  gun.  and  the  Hispano-Suiza 
the  .303-inch  used  in  rifles.  Bren  aircraft  cannon.  While  the  20-mm. 
guns,  and  machine  guns.  This  bul-  is  classified  as  small  arms  ammu- 
let  Is  turned  out  in  four  types:  nitlon  In  the  British  Empire,  it  is 
ball,  tracer,  armor-piercing,  and  not  so  classified  in  the  United 
incendiary.  A  very  important  States.  This  projectile  is  produced 
single  type  production  Item,  how-  in  Canada  under  the  management 
ever,  has  been  9-mm.  ammunition  of  the  Arsenals  and  Small  .Arms 
used  in  the  Sten  sub-machine  guns.  Ammunition  Branch,  and  raann- 
It  is  the  standard  ammunition  for  factured  in  some  of  the  plants 
many  nations.  Including  Russia.  hitherto  engaged  in  the  production 
I  Small  arms  ammunition  is  al-  of  rifle  and  machine  gun  ainmuni- 
most  as  complex  as  heaA’y  ammuni- '  tlon- 


A'ears  ended 
Dec.  28-31 

1943  . 

1942  . 

1941  . 

1946  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 

1937  . 

1936  . 


G10.SS 
E.iniing.': 
90:!, 569  $ 

821,25.3 
499,179 
926,389 
490.924 
.338,64.5 
494.465 
345,181 


Net 

Enniiiis.s 

116,126 

172,667 

224,497 

219,3‘J3 

253.605 

164,675 

282.71.5 

157,057 


Per  Sli.nre  Common: 


1943  . 

1942  . 

1941  . 

1946  . 

1939  . 

1938  . 

1937  . 

1936  . 


1943  . 

1942  . 

1941  a,,,,,,,,. 
1940 

1939  . 

1936  , a* 


1943  .... 
1942  .... 
1941  .... 
1940  .... 
1939  .... 
1938  .... 
1937  .... 
1936  .... 


Property — After  Deproi 


.  1,101,449 

1,444.712 

.  1,194,366 

'  1.325,809 

.  1,166,845 

1,280,214 

.  1,230,096 

1,106,565 

1.254,285 

1,049,760 

.  I,:i03,!l(!2 

990,381 

.  1.343:868 

S9,8„Sn0 

Total 

Tt'orking 

As.set.s 

(Aapital 

.$  4,197,500 

$  1,989,217 

4,679,574 

1,787.040 

4,:!, 89,21 1 

1,509,012 

4,249,1.81 

1,490,664 

.  3,277,074 

1,407,614 

.  2,985,512 

1.413,834 

.  3.220,933 

1,355,160 

.  3,016,877 

1.371,613 

Tooke  BroHiers 

Tooke  Bros.,  Ltd.,  operates  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  Montreal  and  branches  in 
Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
Products  consist  of  shirts,  collars 
and  haberdashery. 

In  October  of  last  year  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  capital  structure  Avas 
effected  by  which  35,000  shares  of 
new  common  stock  replaced  former 
9,850  shares  of  7  p.c.  preferred  and 
8,725  common.  Preferred  share¬ 
holders  received  1 4  new  common 
for  each  5  shares  held  and  common 
shareholders  1  for  6. 


•  Dee.  31 

Earnings 

Earnings 

1943  . 

,  ...$  162,84.8 

$34,192 

1942  . 

204,576 

53,695 

1941  . 

....  110.217 

44,528 

1940  . 

. ..  76.993 

26,232 

1939  . . 

. ...  21,702 

1.200 

1938  . 

d.80.163 

d62.0S8 

1937  . 

. ..  63,680 

32,966 

1936  . 

...  d37.713 

d57,616 

I'er  Share 

Common: 

Earned 

Paid 

1943  . 

a$1.16 

a  $0.2.8 

1942  . 

dl.75 

Nil 

1941  . 

d2.Sn 

.Nil 

Ifto  . 

_  d4.9n 

Ml 

Ifl.'IJf  . 

. ...  <i7.75 

Nil 

1938  . 

dis.oo 

Nil 

1937  . 

_  4.12 

Nil 

1936  . 

dlS..84 

Ml 

Plant — Before  Deprec. 

194.8  . 

..  $  729.547  $ 

396.698 

NDUSTRIAL  experience  end 
enterprise,  combined  .with 
progressive  management,  good 
workmanship  and  adequate 
financial  facilities,  have  enabled 
Canadian  industry  to  establish 
one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  Allies'  massive  efforts  to 
overpower  the  Axis  with  more 
and  better  fighting  equipment. 
The  financial  service  of  The 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
was  used  extensively  to  put,  and 
keep,  Canadian  industry  at  full 
blast. 

Industries  that  Want  to  keep  going  at 
full  blast  in  the  post-war  period  icill 
find  great  aid  in  this  Bank's  progressive 


For  example 


Loans  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  to 
meet  payrolls  and  to  speed  distribution. 
Loans  to  steadily  employed  workers  to 
relieve  them  of  financial  anxieties 
and  thus  to  help  maintain  working 
efficiency. 

Additional  credit  facilities  in  Letters 
of  Credit,  which  place  business 
transactions  eo  a  high  and  safe  level 
at  distant  points,  in  Canada  and 
abroad. 

Accurately  kept  current  deposit  ac« 
counts  for  safeguarding  funds  and 
for  convenient  payment  of  bills,  etc. 

Speedy,  low-cost  collection  services  to 
effect  prompt  settlement  of  receiv¬ 
ables. 

Extensive,  highly-experienced  foreign 
wade  departments  and  connections  to 
aid  the  reconstruction  and  expansion 
of  export  end  import  business. 


In  Commerce  there  is  Progress 

THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

C'tablUhcd  I$67 

RT.  BON.  SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  G.C.M.G..  Chairman  af  tha  Board 
S.  H.  LOGAN.  A.  E.  ARSCOTT,  C.B.E.  S.  M.  WgDD 

Prraidrnt  Exarutiva  VIca-Prtaidant  Ganaral  Maaacar 
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Canada’s  Aircraft  Industry 
A  Miracle  Of  Organization 

Production  Increased  From  $42  Million  in 
Value  in  1939-40  to  $325  Million  Last  Year 
—  Total  of  10,517  Planes  Produced  From’ 
Beginning  of  War  to  End  of  1943  — Aircraft 
Program  Now  Balanced 

NOT  BY  any  means  the  least  of  Canada’s  achievements  in 
the  matter  of  wartime  production  is  the  record  of  expansion 
in  output  of  aircraft.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominion  was  neerliRihle,  facilities  comprising;  a  few 
plants  spread  throughout  the  country  with  a  relatively  small 
capacity  designed  to  satisfy  the  meagre  demand  for  commercial 
airplanes  and  aircraft  for  government  recpiirements  in  the  way 
of  surveys,  fire  protection,  etc. 

For  about  a  year  prior  to  the'  war,  with  trouble  in  Europe 
obviously  brewing,  a  start  was  made  in  the  expansion  of  air¬ 
craft  capacity  in  the  country  and  establishment  of  facilities  for 
production  of  training  planes  and  war  craft. 

Thus  from  a  modest  undertaking  conference  was  held,  out  of  which 
empioying  1,000  workers,  the  air-  grew  plans  to  huild  combat  types 
craft  industry  has  developed  since  in  Canada.  But  the  road  was  not 
the  beginning  of  the  war  into  one  an  easy  one.  The  program  on  the 
of  Canada's  most  important  Indus-  Catalina  coastal  reconnaissance 
tries,  employing  more  than  120,-  bomber  was  started.  Substantial  ad- 
000  men  and  men.  The  average  an-  ditional  orders  for  Bolinghrokes  and 
nual  output  of  aircraft  during  the  Hurricanes  were  placed.  I'nited 
five  years  which  preceded  the  war  States  fighters  and  boml)ers  were 
was  about  40  planes;  in  1943  it  ex-  considered,  but  were  ultimately 
ceeded  4.000.  Plant  floor  space  has  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  .Mosquito 
Increased  from  a  mere  500.000  and  the  Lancaster.  By  .Inly,  1941, 
square  feet  to  more  than  1 4  million.  Canadian  plants  had  over  .5,900 
Progress  In  the  field  of  wartime  planes  on  older, 
aircraft  production  in  Canad  is  in-  In  1941,  it  became  apparent  that 
dicated  by  the  following  figures;  more  training  planes  must  be  built 
Dollar  Value  of  Output  (includ-  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
ing  overhaul):  wealth  Air  Training  Plan.  Intelli- 

19S9-40 . . . I  42  million  long-range  production  was  ar- 


1941  . . 

1942  ....... 

1943 


Total  . . fiS3 


Total  .  »••••••••••  10,517  i'ro<iuci ion  jo  jraio 

1  nViV" Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
/«  ^  a  foiinn-c-  aH  fanada  has  brought  to  a  success- 

Canada  are  dh-ided  as  follow^  ad-  conclusion  the  following  alr- 

yanced  craft  contracts;  Elementary  train- 

.  trainers,  .3.30.,  and  .ervice  air-  ^  Moths,  10  .Men- 

.yiA..  ^  Moths,  126  Wireless  .Moths, 

In  the  oregoing  figures,  the  d.s-  Finches.  Advanced 

parity  between  the  large  increase  225 


in  dollar  value  and  the  relatively  j  /oo  ’  f 

.  .  ,  -  Lysanders  (33  per  cent  of  which 

small  Increase  in  volume  for  19  43  ^  co-operation 

is  the  direct  result  of  a  change-  aircraft:  15  Sharks, 

over  from  smail.  medium  training  (jcummans,  32  Stranraers,  8 
and  service  planes  to  costlier  .  g  3  . 

heavier  and  more  complex  combat  ^  Hurricanes.  Un- 

a.rcraft  such  as  the  Lancaster,  he  contracts  still  in  effect,  the  fol- 

'owing  pUnes  have  been  produced 


Hell  Diver  The  difference  between  December  31.  1943:  280  .Norse- 
a  Lancaster  and  an  elementary  g.g  H^rvards,  2,250  An- 

trainer  IS  proportionately  as  grea  ^  Cornells, 

as  that  between  a  ha  tleship  and 

an  escort  vesse  The  four-engined  ^ 

bomber  i.s  22  times  heav  er  than  aircraft  from  Great 

the  Cornell,  has  30  times  its  hor.se-  purchased  more  than 

power,  and  costs  about  35  times  3  ^ 


more.  The  tail-span  of  the  ‘Un- |  ^- 2,500  service  aircraft  biiiH  in  the 
caster  is  greater  han  the  total  clelivered  to 

length  of  the  Cornell. 

History  of  Industry  theatres  of  war. 

There  were  two  outstanding 

early  contributions  to  aeronautical  ‘ 

_ _  ...„  Production  Branch  that  Canada  to- 


development  in  Canada.  One  was 
the  work  of  the  -Serial  Experiment 


day  has  a  balanced  aircraft  pro- 


Association  headed  by  Doctor  Alex-  comprising  the  m<|st  modern 

ander  Graham  Bell  at  Baddeck,  ‘ypes  and  ordp  on  hand  for  1944 


Cape  Breton,  commencing  in  1907.  j  .  .  •  i. 

This  association  designed  and  flew  '''.despread  surveys  to  a.scertain  how 
several  of  the  earliest  heavier-than-  far  the  Dominion  could  go  in  he 


and  a  part  of  1945.  It  conducted 


air  machines  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  oher  major  contribution  was 
the  basic  research  work  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  aerodynamics  prior  and 
subsequent  to  1907  by  Wallace  Ru- 


production  of  large  aircraft  of  the 
latest  design,  created  the  facilities 
needed  for  their  manufacture,  and 
sold  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  idea  that  Canada  could  mass- 


pitch,  constant  speed  propeller. 

There  were  no  notalile  accom¬ 
plishments  in  this  field  in  the  Dom¬ 
inion  from  1909  to  1916  when  J. 
A.  D.  -McCurdy  establislied  the  first 
aircraft  factory  in  (Canada,  Cur¬ 


tiss  Airplanes  &  -Motors  I.imited.  uble  to  assembliug  a  gigantic  jig- 
During  the  last  war,  this  firm  and  puzzle  .  the  parLs  for  which 

its  successor,  Canadian  Aeroplanes  would  come  in  different  sizes 
Limited,  established  a  truly  remark-  fi'om  every  corner  of  the  country, 
able  record  by  producing  3,000  in  addition  to  the  eight  primary 
planes  constructed  mainly  of  wood  contractors  engaged  in  aircraft  pro- 
and  fabric.  .  duction  in  Canada,  there  are  nearly 

Following  the  armistice,  aero-  -idO  sub-contractors  and  iiiiscellane- 
plane  manufacture  in  Canada  was  viis  niaiiufacturers  turning  out  the 
discontinued,  and  it  was  not  until  ihousands  of  components  required 
1923  when  Canadian  Vickers  Lim-  the  building  of  planes  —  wires 
ited  W'as  given  an  order  by  the  ^nd  pipes,  instruments  and  pro- 
Canadian  Air  Board  for  eight  pellers,  and  wings  and  fuselages, 
single-engined  imphibians,  that  a  Hundreds  of  tons  of  aluminum 
revival  took  place.  Prior  to  this  sheet  and  parts  are  supplied  to  pri- 
war,  however,  aircraft  production  niary  and  intermediate  contractors, 
was  not  a  major  industry  in  Can-  Lorn  the  Toronto  and  Kingston 
ada.  plants  of  the  -Aluminum  Company 

When  the  Slukas  and  the  Mes-  of  Canada.  In  turn,  these  factories 
serschmitts  began  to  paralyze  the  receive  their  rough  aluminum  in¬ 
countries  of  Europe,  it  was  felt  that  sots  from  the  Arvida  plant,  where 
British  production  alone  could  not  thousands  more  are  employed, 
supply  ail  the  planes  needed  to  op-  Building  an  airplane  involves 
pose  the  Axis,  and  Canada  was  call-  such  other  factors  as  engineering 
ed  upon  to  contribute  to  the  air  and  planning,  factory  buildings  and 
power  of  the  Empire,  if  only  by  labor,  macliine  tools  and  equipment, 
meeting  the  major  requirements  of  Often,  when  a  plane  is  about  ready 
the  Commonwealth  -Air  Training  to  fly,  design  changes  w’ill  be  or- 
Plan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  dered  which  necessitate  re-engineer- 
Canadian  plants  had  contracts  for  i»s,  new  tools,  and  prolonged  de- 
about  200  warplanes  —  Lysanders,  lays.  Both  the  Lancaster  and  the 
Bolinghrokes,  Sharks  and  Stran-  -Mosquito  had  to  be  re-engineered 
raers  for  the  Department  of  Na-  for  material  and  equipment  W'hich 
tional  Defence,  and  Hampdens  and  were  available  on  this  continent.  In 
Hurricanes  for  the  British  Govern-  the  instance  of  one  service  air- 
ment.  No  planes  had  been  deliver-  craft  being  built  in  Canada,  modl- 
ed.  Assembly  lines  were  largely  in  fication  and  engineering  orders  to- 


the  blueprint  stages. 

Mrst  Big  Orders 


tailed  no  fewer  than  60,000. 

It  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
Canadian  aircraft  industry  that  all 


In  January,  1940,  100  Harvards  these  problems  have-been  met  and 
•were  ordered;  in  Febi-uary,  808  overcome.  Coatractors  have  often 
Tiger  Moths  and  Fleet  Finches,  had  to  effect  tneir  own  re-engineer- 
Other  contracts  let  during  the  first  ing,  and  have  had  to  tool  up,  and 
half  of  1940  were  for  the  large-  produce  from  sample  parts  and  corn- 
scale  production  of  wings  and  aile-  ponents. 


rons  for  British-made  Ansons,  and 
the  assembly  of  Fairey  Battles. 


>lany  Prociireiiient  Problems 
The  procurement  problems  of  the 


Then  France  fell.  Shipping  to  aircraft  industry  are  innunierahle. 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  be-  Communications  material,  wheels, 
came  a  serious  problem.  The  Com-  armamenj  bolt,  and  nuts  have  all  to 
monw’ealth  Air  Training  Plan  "was  be  brought  togetiier  at  the  same 
in  Jeopardy.  So  Canada  undertook  place,  at  the  right  time.  To  avoid 
to*  build  complete  Ansons.  Ar-  many  of  the  delays  and  disappoint- 
rangements  were  made  to  buy  en-  nients  of  relying  on  outside  sources, 
gines  from  the  United  States.  Fed-  facilities  have  been  created  to  pro- 
eral  Aircraft  Limited,  a  Crown  com-  duce  in  Canada  all  aircraft  compon- 
pany,  was  created  to  co-ordinate  ents,  except  engines,  and  a  few 
the  program  under  which  several  instruments  which  can  be  Imported 
thousand  Ansons  of  three  differ-  more  easily  than  they  can  be  made 
ent  types  •were  ultimately  built.  here. 

■yet,  as  late  as  September,  1940,  Canada  today  turns  out  such  com- 
Canada  still  had  wholly  inadequate  plex  aircraft  parts  as  the  hydraulic 
aerial  protection.  An  emergency  system,  an  item  which  would  have 


been  impossible  four  years  ago.  All 
the  undercarriages  are  made  in  the 
Dominion  and  some,  for  the  Hurri¬ 
cane  and  the  Lancaster,  tor  yi- 
stance,  are  exported  to  England. 
Two  types  of  controllable  metal 
propellers  and  various  types  of 
wooden  airscrews  are  also  in  vol¬ 
ume  production,  as  well  as  intri¬ 
cate  navigation  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  such  items  as  bombslghts,  bomb 
racks,  drift  sights,  recorders,  com¬ 
passes,  computers,  astrographs,  and 
astro-compasses.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  .war,  no  aircraft  instruments 
were  being  made  in  Canada.  Today, 
a  complete  range,  including  the  in¬ 
tricate  sensitive  altimeter,  are  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  in  large  quantities. 
An  eastern  Ontario  factory  has  de¬ 
livered  hundreds  of  Link  trainers, 
the  famed  flying  machine  which 
never  leaves  the  ground.  Training 
schools  have  been  amply  equipped 
with  the  Link,  and  production  is 
now  being  stopped. 

Overhaul  Operations 

An  aircraft  is  not  built  to  last 
forever.  In  take-off  and  landing  op¬ 
erations  it  is  subjected  to  terrific 
punishment  which  is  often  suf¬ 
ficient  to  damage  it.  In  flight,  it 
suffers  a  great  deal  of  wear  and 
tear.  Planes,  therefore,  must  be 
overhauled  regularly  by  trained  ex¬ 
perts,  a  task  which  is  almost  equi¬ 
valent  to  building  a  new  aircraft, 
since  the  machine  brought  in  for 
reconditioning  must  be  literally  torn 
to  pieces  and  reconstructed  from 
nose  to  tail. 

To  keep  its  more  than  12,000 
service  and  training  planes  In  the 
air,  Canada  has  created  an  aircraft 
repair  and  overhaul  program  which 
is  second  to  none.  It  la  carried  out 
In  twenty  major  plants,  assisted  by 
65  smaller  contractors,  and  50  an¬ 


cillary  firms.  The  main  contractors 
are  strategically  located  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  qan  handle  any  type 
of  plane  from  a  hedge-hopper  to  a 
four-englned  bomber.  The  Canadian 
aircraft  overhaul  Industry  employs 
18,000  men  and  women,  and  occu¬ 
pies  two  million  square  feet  of  fac¬ 
tory  floor  space. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
this  civil  repair  organization  has 
delivered  to  the  services  more  than 
8,000  aircraft  and  20,500  aircraft 
engines.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
25,000  engines  to  be  serviced  in 
Canada.  The  Overhaul  and  Repair 
Division  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Branch  Is  delivering  hack  into  ser¬ 
vice  each  month  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  200  planes  and  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  engines.  Involved  In 
this  work  Is  a  chain  of  plants  from 
coast  to  coast  with  a  total  personnel 
employed  of  17,863. 

'  Aircraft  Control 

In  order  to  prevent  the  unanthor- 
ized  use  of  government-owned  fa¬ 
cilities  In  the  repair  of  civilian  air¬ 
craft,  and  to.  eliminate  production 
delays  resulting  from  unwarranted 
design  and  construction  modifica¬ 
tions  in  aircraft  components,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Aircraft 
Production  Branch  was  appointed 
Aircraft  Controller  in  .Line,  1942. 

In  September,  1942,  an  order  was 
issued  restricting  the  manufacture 
and  assembly  of  aircraft  to  the 
completion  of  contracts  placed  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  or  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Controller.  The  order 
also  provided  that  no  person  might 
introduce  any  modification,  change, 
or  addition  Into  aircraft  produced 
for  the  Crown  except  on  instructions 
from  the  controller.  It  was  further 
decreed  that  no  repair  or  overhaul 
contractor,  under  contract  with  the 


Crown,  might  employ  government- 
owned  facilities  to  repair  and  over¬ 
haul  aircraft  not  covered  by  such 
contract,  except  h.v  permit  issued 
by  the  Aircraft  Controller. 

Can.  Car  &  F'dry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co., 
Limited,  with  subsidiaries,  operates 
plants  in  Montreal  (4>,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Brantford  and  Welland,  On¬ 
tario,  and  Amherst,  N.S.  Principal 
line  of  production  has  been  rolling 
stock  for  steam  and  electric  rail- 
w-ays  hnt  foundries  produced  a  di¬ 
versified  range  of  iron  and  steel 
products  and  in  recent  years,  com¬ 
pany  has  gone  into  the.  building  of 
aircraft  in  a  big  way. 

Principal  aircraft  plant  is  at 
Fort  William,  •where  an  old  car 
plant  of  the  company  that  had  been 
Idle  for  years  -was  converted  into 
a  factory  to  produce  Hawker  Hur¬ 
ricane  fighter  planes.  This  plant  is 
now  producing  Curtiss  dive  bombers 
Company,  in  one  of  its  Montreal 
plants,  also  has  produced  through 
its  association  i^-ith  Can.  Associat¬ 
ed  Aircraft,  Ltd.,  parts  for  “Hamp¬ 
den”  bombers.  At  Amherst.  M.S., 
and  Montreal  plants,  trainer  planes, 
aircraft  parts  and  heavy  calibre 
shells  are  being  produced. 

In  addition  to  large  orders  al¬ 
ready  placed  during  past  year  from 
both  Canadian  railroads  for  new 
equipment,  It  ran  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  the  company  will 
he  called  upon  to  rehabilitate  the 
transportation  systems  of  war- 
torn  Europe  and  Asia,  as  was  the 
case  following  World  War  I. 

M’hile  security  considerations 
have  so  far  prevented  the  issuing 
of  any  statement  on  postwar  air¬ 
craft  planning,  there  is  no  doubt 
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pany  will  t 
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peacetime. 
Years  ended 
Sept.  30 

1043  . 

1042  . 

1041  . . 

1040  (.,*,**• 

noo  . 

103.4  . 

1037  . . 

1936 


S’  minds  that  the  com¬ 
ake  its  part  in  the  de- 
or  civil  aviation  in 


1043  . . 
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1941  . 

1040  . 

1939  . 

i;.3.<i  . 

1937  . 

1936  . . 

d— Deficit. 


Gross 

Net 

Earning? 

Earnings 

$  4.887,129  1 

832,241 

4,9Afi.72« 

2,424,483 

701.886 

1,505,259 

447,581 

d.5fl4,S15 

1,967.694 

1,176,085 

1,917,on6 

1,121, .32t 

,  281.700 

7.684 

per  Share 

Common : 

Earned 

Pi  id 

JO,  68 

.Vil 

1.28 

Nil 

n..^8 

.XU 

dn.04 

Nil 

d2.73 

Nil 

1.86 

Nil 

1.71 

Nil 

dl.33 

Nil 

Plant — After  Deprec. 

1  17.381.801  J 

6,506, 58, T 

17,302,128 

4.799.962 

16,701,365 

3,146,332 

17,442,053 

2,y?47.904 

f7,S27.592 

1,767.043 

17.o02,fi09 

1,438,024 

17,039.615 

1.206,377 

16,008,026 

871,142 

Total 

•Working 

Assets 

Capital 

$  38,064,571  S 

5,961,404 

40,033,377 

6,533,599 

40,402,570 

7,862,620 

26,917,360 

2,3.*).3,0S4 

23,435,746 

1,400,28.8 

23,527,748 

2,874.244 

23,063,751 

2,782.017 

19,5'64,352 

1,788,254 

Canadian  Vickers 

Canadian  Vickers  Limited  oper¬ 
ates  at  .Montreal  a  shipbuilding 
plant  and  drydocks,'  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  Industrial  and 
mining  machinery,  structural  steel, 
boilers,  etc.,  and  an  aircraft  plant. 
Controls  Montreal  Drydocks  Co. 
Limited. 

Shipbuilding  yards  are  assured 


of  capacity  operations  as  a  result 
of  extensive  and  increasing  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  vessels  for  the 
Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  placed 
in  recent  years.  .Aircraft  plant  has 
been  kept  at  full  operating  capacity, 
and  other  plants  have  been  fully 
occupied.  Heavy  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  for  plant  extensions  and 
modernization  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  company. 

Last  year’s  operating  profits.  60 
per '  cent  over  the  preceding  year, 
reflected  an  all-time  high  in  pro¬ 
duction  activity;  due  to  Income  tax 
requirements  and  renegotiation  of 
contracts,  however,  net  earnings 
were  80  per  cent  less  than  those 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  February 
28,  1943. 

Announcement  ivas  made  recent¬ 
ly  that  a  substantial  stock  interest 
in  company,  which  had  been  held 
by  Losonac  Ltd.,  a  Belgian  financial 
syndicate,  had  been  acquired  by 
Roy  M.  Wolvln  and  associates.  Mr. 
Wolvin  is  active  in  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  industry  of  Canada,  being  head 
of  the  Port  .Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  the  Collingwood  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  and  The  Kingston  Shipyards. 

Y'epvf  ended  Oross  X'et 

Feb.  2S  Famines  Famines 

1944  . t  .5.622.992  $  1011,691 

1043  .  3,54.=;.SS6  546.046 

1042  .  4,301.573  300,003 

1041  .  1,262,736  240,907 

1040  .  353,200  d6,S27 

1030  .  261,370  d79,50g 

1033  .  203,440  d47.5Sl 

1937  .  142,422  dl9S,358 


1944  . 

Fi.xed  Assets 
less  Reserves 
1  3.419,351 

1943  . 

3,577,805 

1942  . 

3.877,198 

1941  . 

3,951,247 

1040  . 

4.324.875 

1939  . . 

4,409,909 

1038  . . 

.... 

4. .5.52. 400 

1937  . 

4.698,839 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


ranged,  and  the  expansion  of  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  planned  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Despite  the  many  delays  which 
the  industry  experienced  during  the 


Number  of  Aircraft  Produced  changeover  and  retooling  periods, 
(all  types):  Canada,  by  the  end  of  1942,  had 

1939-40  mm*. fl04  emerged  with  a  well-rounded  pro- 

1941  mmmm  1,699  Rfani  consisting  of  nine  top-rapk- 

1942  luMIsse-esssss-ss-s  ^i^Sl  >"8:  planes,  only  one  of  which  has 

1943  ..,m,mMmmm^mm.mmmm.  4,133  heen  dropped  since  the  new  pro- 

,  gram  was  established. 

Total  .  . . .  10,517  Production  To  Dato 

^1.  1  nViV" ’,*,  *„!!”!  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

^  HKidoH  a  laiinn-c-  ad  fanada  has  brought  to  a  success- 
nada  are  dh-ided  as  follows^  ad-  conclusion  the  following  air- 


pert  Turnbull,  of  Rothesay.  New  virtually  any  type  of  air- 

Wunswick.  Turnbulls  chief  claim  rratt  in  the  a.r  loda.v.  With  orders 
to  fame  lies  in  the  invention  of  the  ""  °!'  '"V;®  ‘ban  $,i,0  mil- 

electrically  controlled,  variable  ^  i 


some  10,000  additional  planes,  the 
aircraft  industry  of  Canada  may  j 
well  point  with  pride  to  its  record 
ot  achievement.  I 

Maii.v  .Sub-Contractors 
Producing  an  aircraft  is  compar- 


...  our  men  and  women  are  serving 
with  the  Forces  in  all  theatres.  We 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  record 
of  sacrifice  and  achievement  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Company  may  be  strengthened 
by  their  return. 

—  From  the  Annual  Report,  1944. 
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Post-W^ar  Plans  to  Develop  Manufacturers  Prepare 
Our  Great  Natural  Resources  f®’'  Problems  of  Peace 


Funds  of  Knowledge  and  Experience  Built  Up 
In  Dealing  With  the  Mineral,  Forest,  Water* 
power  and  Other  Resources  Will  Be  of  In¬ 
estimable  Value  in  Reconstruction 

By  HON.  T.  A.  CRERAR. 

Uinlitcr  of  Mine,  and  Reiources 

DURING  the  five  years  that  Canada  has  been  at  war  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  has  made  a  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  country’s  war  effort.  Most  of  the  activities 
of  its  scientific,  research,  and  technical  services  have  been 
directed  toward  problems  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  war  and  now  with  the  conflict  in  its  final  stages  some 
typical  instances  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  can  be  revealed.  Plans  are  already  being  formulated 
for  playing  a  large  and  important  part  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  post-war  period,  when  the  funds  of  knowledge  and 
experience  built  up  in  dealing  with  the  mineral,  forest,  water¬ 
power  and  other  resources  of  the  Dominion  will  he  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  planning  and  carrying  out  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  projects. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  omic  interest  even  under  present 
Mines  and  Geology  Branch  has  conditions.  Investigation  of  the 
been  engaged  almost  entirely  in  bituminous  sand  deposits  of  Alberta 
activities  of  direct  war  Interest,  is  still  under  way,  a  main  purpose 
These  have  ranged  from  the  ex-  of  the  work  being  to  delimit  those 
amination  and  improvement  in  the  portions  of  the  deposit  that  can 
design  of  ordnance  parts  to  the  be  considered  suitable  for  corn- 
mapping  of  oil  structures  and  the  mercial  development  from  the  view- 
administration  of  special  projects  point  of  size,  quality  of  the  sand. 
In  reference  to  the  supply  of  stra-  and  thickness  of  overburden, 
tegic  minerals  and  petroleum.  Drilling  to  the  extent  of  several 
Through  the  period  much  of  the  thousand  feet  has  been  completed 
work  has  been  in  the  nature  of  in  the  Steepbank  and  Wheeler 
services  to  the  various  war  depart-  island  areas  and  on  the  Horse  River 
ments  and  organizations,  more  Reserve.  Additional  drilling  is  un- 
especially  to  the  Departments  of  derway  in  the  Steepbank  area. 
National  Defence  (Army.  Navy  and  Erection  of  a  separation  plant  was 
Air  Services)  and  Munitions  and  completed  a  few  months  ago  and 
Supply.  a  refinery  is  in  the  course  of 

It  would  be  difficult  to  list  the  erection, 
services  of  the  Branch  in  order  of  The  Branch  administers  the  Ex- 
their  Importance  to  the  war  effort,  plosive  Act  and  the  wartime  regu- 
but  in  any  such  list  the  work  un-  latory  measures  related  thereto  and 
der  way  in  the  Physical  Metallurgy  in  this  work  it  has  given  chief 
Laboratories  would  hold  a  high  attention  to  the  inspection  of  fac- 
place.  Practically  eVery  fighting  torles  manufacturing  explosives  for 
machine  is  made  of  metal  and  the  ,car  use.  Several  of  these  factories 
work  of  the  staff,  which  includes  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
trained  engineers  In  almost  every  five  years  and  many  changes  have 
branch  of  science,  is  designed  been  approved  by  the  Branch  in 
primarily  to  ensure  that  Canada  existing  plants  to  meet  the  con- 
keeps  to  the  forefront  in  the  pro-  stantly  changing  requirements  of 
duction  of  the  highest  quality  the  armed  forces, 
equipment.  They  have  been  en-  Space  does  not  permit  of  more 
gaged  in  a  great  many  projects  on  than  Incidental  reference  to  several 
the  development  of  better  war  of  the  other  activities  of  Im- 
equipment  and  the  improvement  of  portance,  among  these  being  the 
Industrial  processes  and  have  at  assistance  given  to  prospectors  in 
their  disposal  the  most  modern  cot-  their  search  for  strategic  minerals 
lection  of  metallurgical  tools  and  by  publication  of  a  handbook  for 
Instruments  available.  The  metal-  yge  gg  g,  guide  in  their  search;  the 
lurgists  in  the  Laboratories  are  series  of  lectures  given  by  geolo- 
able  not  only  to  examine  metal  for  j^istg  of  the  Branch  to  the  Pros- 
all  of  its  properties,  but  to  produce  pectors  and  Developers  Association 
any  kind  of  metal  or  alloy  in  the  in  various  Canadian  mining 
cast  or  forged  condition.  A  mtnia-  centres;  the  special  work  of  the 
ture  model  of  any  industrial  metal-  fuej  engineers  on  the  examination 
lurgical  process  can  be  operated  in  and  analyses  of  coals  for  use  in 
order  to  carry  out  practical  re-  rnilitary  camps;  and  the  operation 
search  on  pilot  plant  operation,  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of 
Several  illustrations  could  be  equipment  for  the  Naval  Service 
given  of  the  value  and  importance  in  which  upwards  of  200  persons 
of  the  work.  For  instance,  some  gcg  employed.  Throughout  the  five 
of  the  first  satisfactory  armour-  years,  activities  largely  reflected 
piercing  projectiles  made  in  Can-  the  changing  conditions  of  war 
ada  were  produced  in  the  Lab-  and  matters  of  the  greatest  ur- 
oratories.  In  19  40  tank  track  fall-  ^ency  would  become  less  urgent 
ures  occurred  in  less  than  300  miles  at  a  later  stage  when  new  problems 
of  travel.  In  contrast,  tank  tracks  would  arise.  From  about  the  middle 
now  run  over  .S.OOO  miles  without  of  1941,  for  Instance,  until  April, 
failure.  This  notable  Improvement  1943,  jt  was  particularly  difficult 
is  the  result  of  re-search  and  fo  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  the 
development  work  on  the  material  strat^egic  minerals  to  meet  the  re¬ 
used  for  links  and  pins  that  was  qulrements,  but  from  then  onwards 
undertaken  in  the  Laboratories  in  the  supply  situation  has  shown  a 
co-operation  with  the  Army  En-  steady  improvements.  As  a  result, 
glneering  Design  Branch.  the  work  of  the  Branch  on  these 

Exploration  and  Development  minerals  has  become  of  minor  Im- 


Practically  all  of  the  work  in  | 


these  Laboratories  is  undertaken  A  Transitional  Period 

for  use  of  and  In  co-operation  with  jjj  fggt^  fQj.  the  past  several 

the  war  departments,  the  Inspection  months,  much  of  the  work  has  been 
Board  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  ^  transitional  nature  in  that  it 
Canada,  the  British  Adiniralty  and  jg  gg  ^f  post-war 

Air  Commissions,  and  the  manu-  interest;  and  in  view  of  recent 
facturers  of  war  equipment.  It  news  from  the  battlefronts  increas- 
had  been  increasing  to  such  an  emphasis  is  likely. to  be  given 
extent  that  on  the  recommendation  problems  of  post-war  significance 
of  a  special  committee  represent-  relation  to  the  mineral  Industry. 
Ing  the  war  departments,  a  new  Through  its  research  and  Invest- 
bullding  housing  the  Laboratories  ,2^,^  activities, 

was  erected  and  was  occupied  late  Branch  is  in  close  touch  with 
in  1943.  -  T,  1.  the.se  problems  and  is  frequently  in 

Since  early  in  1942  the  Branch  ^  poauion  to  anticipate  them.  By 

illustratlon  it  may  be  noted 
provided  from  the  War  Approprla-  22,3^  prajich  has  been  provided 
tlon  for  ‘special  exploration  and  „  Parliament  for  the 

development  work  in  ®on^ction  gq^ppi^g  gtaf,i„g  ^ 

with  t*’®  technical  scale  hydrogenation  plant 

minerals;  for  the  investigation  of  2^  testing  heavy  petroleum 

petroliferous  deposits  and  potential  ,.esidues.  bitumen,  and  different 
petroliferous  areas;  for  assistance  Canadian  coals  as  sources 

to  Provincial  Governments  in  P*"®'  of  motor  and  aviation  gasoline,  Die- 
viding  transportation  into  strategic  gg,^  ^hus,  should 

mineral  properties;  and  for  assist-  become  necessary  in  the  future 
ance  to  Provincial  Governments  for  to  obtain  part  of  its 

the  winter  maintenance  of  roads  requirements  of  oil  from  these 
into  such  properties.  In  the  case  facilities  for  the 

of  the  strategic  minerals  the  funds  necgssarv  experimental  work  will 
have  been  used  in  the  mam  to  available  and  much  of  this  work 
provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  already  have  been  accom- 

loans  repayable  on  a  royalty  basis  piig^ed 

out  of  production,  and  to  finance  Bq^2ng  the  past  five  years  in 
exploratory  work,  mainly  drilling  articular  and  for  several  years 
end  the  supervision  of  such  work  p^2or  to  the  war.  the  production  of 
on  various  properties.  This  assist-  ^jg^ais  and  minerals  in  Canada  has 
ance  resulted  n  the^  bringing  into  ^ 

production  of  two  chromium  prop-  ^gte  of  replenishment  bv  dls- 
ertles  in  Quebec  four  fluorspar 

properties  in  the  Madoc  area,  exceptions,  but  in 

Ontario,  two  tungsten  properties  n  rates  have  been 

Yukon,  and  one  tungsten  Property  |  g^gatiy  out  of  balance.  In  their 
in  Nova  Scotia.  In  addition,  a  lars®  1  search  for  deposits,  prospectors  and 
pan  of  the  geological  and  ®fher  |  g^pj^^ration  companies  will  require 
field  work  of  the  Branch  has  been  gyBable  maps  of  the  areas  concern- 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  ^211  be  largely  the  task  of 

areas  believed  likely  to  contain  Branch  to  carry  out  this  map- 

deposits  of  strategic  minerals  and  pjj,g_  topographical  and  geo- 

until  about  a  year  ago  most  of  th^e  logjgai.  As  yet.  it  may  be  noted, 
test  work  in  its  Ore  Dressing  Lab-  ^  comparatively  small  part  of 

oratories  was  on  these  minerals.  geology  of  Canada  has  been 
Investigating  Oil  Shales  mapped  in  sufficient  detail  to  meet 

In  reference  to  petroliferous  the  long  term  requirements  of  the 
projects,  the  funds  from  the  War  industry. 

.Appropriation  have  been  used  in  It  has  been  difficult  during  the 
the  main  in  the  investigation  of  oil  war  for  the  mineral  industry  to 
shales  in  Albert  and  Westmorland  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
counties.  New  Brunswick,  and  in  its  products.  .After  the  war  it  may  ^ 
an  investigation  of  the  bituminous  prove  difficult  for  a  time  at  least  i 
sand  deposits  of  northern  Alberta,  to  find  a  market  for  a  large  part 
The  former  investigation,  which  of  the  output.  Such  matters  are 
was  completed  some  time  ago,  largely  outside  the  field  of  en- 
showed  that  the  over-all  grade  of  deavour  of  the  Branch,  but  it  can 
the  shale  is  too  low  to  be  of  econ-  be  of  assistance  through  Its  var- 


The  Financial  Times  is 
indebted  to  "The  Indus¬ 
trial  Front,"  a  publication 
of  the  Department  of  Mu¬ 
nitions  and  Supply  for  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  editorial 
material  in  this  issue. 


ious  -investigations  of  the  uses  of 
mineral  products  and  of  marketing 
problems. 

Mining  in  Canada  has  reached  a 
stage  in  its  development  where 
careful  planning  involving  the  full 
use  of  the  benefits  of  scientific 
research  will  be  required  to  assure 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  In¬ 
dustry.  The  Branch  is  organized 
and  equipped  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  and  will  doubtless  play  even 
a  greater  role  than  in  the  past  in 
assisting  the  industry  to  maintain 
a  rate  of  expansion  commensurate 
with  the  high  place  it  holds  in  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  principal  activities 
in  the  areas  administered  through 
the  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests 
Branch  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  war  effort.  Construction 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  from  Daw¬ 
son  Creek,  B.C.,  through  Yukon 
Territory  to  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
and  development  of  the  Canol 
Project  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  Yukon  have  produced  many 
problems  in  local  government  and 
in  natural  resources  administra¬ 
tion,  but  these  have  been  solved 
promptly  In  the  Interest  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Alaska  Highway 

The  completion  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  and  Canol  Project  Road 
has  opened  up  new  regions  for 
prospecting  and  arrangements  for 
the  use  of  these  roads  by  geologists 
and  bona  fide  prospectors  engaged 
in  the  search  for  strategic  minerals 
have  been  made.  The  Northwest 
Territories  Administration  has 
facilitated  an  extensive  drilling 
program  in  the  vicinity  of  Norman 
Wells,  and  royalties  on  oil  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  Project  have  been 
waived  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Results  of  the  drilling  oper¬ 
ations  to  date  have  exceeded  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  potential  production 
is  well  in  excess  of  3,000  barrels 
pec  day.  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
pipeline  constructed  to  convey  the 
oil  from  Norman  Wells,  N.W.T., 
to  a  refinery  at  Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Territory. 

An  important  development  In 
the  mining  industry  of  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories  has  been 
the  search  for  scheelite,  the  ore 
of  tungsten,  end  other  strategic 
war  metals.  An  area  in  A'ukon  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  reserved  for  exploration 
for  scheelite,  and  funds  provided 
for  construction  of  a  road  to  min¬ 
ing  properties  in  this  area.  Re¬ 
sultant  exploration  has  disclosed 
some  important  ore  bodies  con¬ 
taining  this  metal.  Action  has  also 
been  taken  to  waive  assessment 
work,  under  certain  conditions,  on 
mining  claims  in  the  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory,  in  order  to  stimulate 
prospecting  for  strategio  and  other 
base  metals. 

The  post-war  program  tn  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories 
as  visualized  will  Include  '  the 
erection  of  new  administrative 
buildings;  construction  and  im¬ 
provement  of  roads,  trails  and 
portages;  improvement  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  waterways  used  by  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  public  transport¬ 
ation;  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  airports  and  landing  fields; 
extension  of  services  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  forests  and  game,  and 
the  extension  of  geological,  topo¬ 
graphical  and  aerial  mapping. 

The  national  parks  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the 
war  effort.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  when  foreign  exchange 
was  vitally  necessary  In  order  to 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


Demobilization,  Employment,  Termination  and  Re-Negotia¬ 
tion  of  Contracts,  Export  Trade  and  Exchange 
Control  Being  Studied 

By  J.  C.  MACFARLANE. 

Pr«iid*nt  Canadian  Manufacturera’  Aaaociation 


THE  maintenance  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  war  materials, 
demobilization  and  post-war  em¬ 
ployment,  termination  of  war 
contracts,  re-negotiation  of  con¬ 
tracts,  war  and  post-war  taxa¬ 
tion,  export  trade,  export  credits 
insurance,  and  foreign  exchange 
control  are  among  the  subjects 
to  which  the  Canadian  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  has  been  de¬ 
voting  attention  throughout  the 
current  year.  The  work  done  on 
these  and  other  matters  is  based 
upon  the  studies,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  Standing  and  Special  Com¬ 
mittees,  both  National  and  Local, 
meeting  regularly  throughout  the 
year. 

Canadian  Industry  has  contin¬ 
ued  in  1944  to  keep  production 
up  to  a  high  level  so  that  the 
fighting  forces  would  have  the 
material  support  they  need.  It  is 
now  gratifying  to  feel  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this 
respect  has  helped  in  no  small 
measure  to  bring  the  struggle  in 
Europe  to  the  decisive  stage  it 
now  has  reached. 

Indeed,  the  output  per  capita 
in  Canada  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  of  the  other 
United  Nations.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1944,  the 
estimated  total  value  of  Canadian 
war  production  (including  the 
value  of  deliveries  on  orders  plac¬ 
ed  abroad),  war  construction  and 
capital  expenditure,  was  $3,435,- 
000,000.  Approximately  a  million 
and  a  quarter  persons  have  been 
employed  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  making  possible  that 
great  output.  The  aim  of  Associa¬ 
tion  members  is  to  meet  every  de¬ 
mand  for  equipment  and  supplies 
In  every  theatre  of  war  until  the 
last  shot  Is  fired  and  then  be 
ready  to  tackle  the  problems 
which  are  looming  up  in  the 
transition  and  after-war  periods. 

Manufacturers  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  Intensive  study  to  the  entire 
rnngex>f  post-war-questions  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  hu¬ 
man  factor  in  Industry,  such  as 
the  re-establishment  of  former 
employees  and  the  providing  of 
Jobs  for  everybody  so  far  as  that 
objective  can  be  achieved.  Un¬ 
employment  insurance,  health  In¬ 
surance  and  social  security  gen¬ 
erally  have  come  within  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  probable  effect,  if 
continued  in  the  after-war 
months,  of  the  various  special 
measures  passed  to  meet  war  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  Government  con¬ 
trols  of  wages  and  movement  of 
labor,  and  legislation  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  conciliation 
of  Industrial  disputes. 

Termlnatlan  of  War  Contracts 

Beginning  some  months  ago, 
the  question  of  termination  of 
war  contracts  has  been  receiving 
continual  attention.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Munitions  and  Supply  in¬ 
vited  the  experience  and  views 
of  manufacturers  and  In  the 
subsequent  conferences  every 
phase  of  the  subject  w-as  gone 
into.  As  a  result  of  the  work  done 
by  a  Special  Committee  whose 
personnel  included  representa¬ 
tives  of  Industry  and  the  account¬ 
ing  profession,  as  well  as  De¬ 
partment  officials  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister, 
the  Government  in  March  last  is¬ 
sued  its  Manual  of  Procedure  on 
Termination  of  Contracts.  It  has 
been  Intimated  that  revised  edi¬ 
tions  of  that  Manual  will  be  is¬ 
sued  if  and  when  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  changes  should  be 


made  in  the  procedure.  While 
that  publication  deals  primarily 
with  the  relationship  between  the 
Department  and  prime  contrac¬ 
tors,  an  outline  is  also  given  of 
the  procedure  on  termination  of 
contracts  to  be  followed  by  sub¬ 
contractors.  and  by  prime  con¬ 
tractors  in  dealing  with  their  sub¬ 
contractors.  The  Manual  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  deal  with  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  M.  &  S.  contracts  or 
terminations  based  on  the  default 
of  the  contractor. 

Another  matter  to  which  the 
Association  in  its  Committee  has 
given  considerable  attention,  is 
that  of  taxation.  The  building  up 
by  industries  of  reserves  to  make 
working  capital  available  so  that 
plants  everywhere  throughout  the 
Dominion  may  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  give  the  maximum  of  em¬ 
ployment,  is  held  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  he  necessary.  Current 
taxation  rates  do  not  permit  in¬ 
dustry  to  accumulate  capital  by 
way  of  profits  as  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  normal  conditions, 
for  post-war  conversion,  expan¬ 
sion  and  replacement  of  obsoles¬ 
cent  plant  and  equipment. 

Rowell-Slroi*  Report 

Based  upon  studies  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  by  its  Legislation 
Committee  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  findings  in  the  Rowell- 
Sirois  report  and  of  the  James 
Committee,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  In  June  last 
recommended: 

1.  That  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses,  profits  should  be  allowed 
to  be  averaged  over  a  period  of 
years,  say  four  years,  one  year 
hack  and  two  years  forward,  and 
that  it  no  provision  is  made  for 
such  averaging  in  this  year's 
budget,  as  has  already  been  urg¬ 
ed  on  the  Dominion  Government, 
then  further  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Association. 

2.  That  as  already  urged  on 
the  Dominion  Government,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  should  be  issued  for  the 
20%  post-war  refund  in  respect 
to  excess  profits.  Such  certificate 
should  be  made  assignable  to  suc¬ 
cessor  companies,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  dealing  with 
the  refund  when  companies  are 
wound  up. 

3.  That  some  relief  should  be 
given  where  hardship  arises  by 
reason  of  the  combined  effects  of 
Income  tax  and  succession  duties. 

4.  That  the  taxes  on  corpora¬ 
tions  should  be  reduced  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  complete 
abolition  as  in  effect  is  the  case 
in  England. 

5.  That  a  system  similar  to 
the  present  Dominion-Provincial 
tax  suspension  arrangement 
should  be  continued  so  that  there 
is  one  collection  of  Income  and 
corporation  taxes. 

6.  That  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  Impose,  or  at 
least  collect,  all  succession  du¬ 
ties  under  some  agreed  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  provinces.  It  was 
also  urged  that  Income  tax  gen¬ 
eral  rulings  should  be  published 
and  be  made  available  to  all  tax¬ 
payers. 

In  its  legislation  following  the 
last  Budget  the  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  substance  of  several 
of  these  recommendations. 

Financing  Export  Trade 

The  financing  of  export  trade 
has  been  under  review  by  many 
members  of  the  Association.  Can¬ 
ada  now  stands  third  among  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world  and 
it  is  of  vital  concern,  if  a  healthy 
economic  condition  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  years  following  the 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Canada’s  Fisheries  Look 
To  the  World’s  Markets 

Following  An  Important  Contribution  to  the 
War  Effort  the  Fishing  Industry  Looks  to 
Export  Opportunities  —  Government's  Policy 
Of  Supporting  Prices  To  Be  An  Important 
Factor 

By  HON.  E.  C  BERTRAND.  K.C, 

HInlitfr  of  FithoHoi 

IN  AN  article  prepared  for  the  special  food  Issue  which' 
The  Financial  Times  published  a  few  weeks  ago  I  outlined  the 
main  contributions  Canada’s  fisliing  industry  has  been  making 
to  national  war  effort  and  I  \\  ent  on*  to  say  that  while  no  one 
could  know  just  what  the  postwar  trade  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  it  was  certain  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  industry’s  peacetime  output  \\ould  have  to  find  sale  in 
e.xport  markets  in  competition  with  fish  from  countries  which 
have  been  out  of  production  during  the  war  years  or  at  least 
out  of  trade. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  now  fpi-ptice  between  this  latter  amouTrt 
for  me  to  review  again  the  impoi-  ,ind  the  average  price  they  had 
fant  part  the  fisheries  have  played  received  from  sales  made  through 
in  war  effort  as  suppliers  of  htig”  j  the  ordinary  channels  of  trado 
amounts  of  essential  food  for  the  i  'vould  be  paid  them  from  th* 
United  Nations,  Suffice  if  to  add  board  s  price-support  fund  —  in 
that  during  the  current  year  the  i  other  words  the  deficiency  would 
fishing  industry  is  again  rhaking  he  met. 

a  great  quantity  of  canned  salmon-  Prices  to  be  Supported 

canned  herring,  and  frozen  fish  Of  course,  whatever  plan  wat 
available  to  the  people  of  Britain  followed  would  necessarily  be  qua* 
and  a  great  aggregate  quantify  of  j  lified  by  some  conditions  and  re- 
salted,  pickled  aird  smoked  fish  to  j  servaMons.  but  I  need  not  discuss 
serve  other  purposes  of  the  United  that  side  of  the  matter  now  except 
Nations.  The  canned  and  frozen  '  to  say  that  an  Imperative  condl* 
fish  are  being  supplied  under  !  fion  will  he  that  price  support  will 
agreements  made  between  Ottawa  i  only  he  given  in  cases  in  which 
and  London.  The  other  products  the  fish  concerned  are  of  approved 
are  being  handled,  in  pari,  under  1  quality.  That  latter  point  should 
a.  Combined  Food  Board  plan  and  j  he  made  entirely  clear.  Fishermen 
In  part  under  allocation  arrange-  j  who  get  assistance  under  this  leg* 
ments  made  by  the  Dominion's  islatior,  must  produce  fish  of  ap- 
Food  Requirements  Committee.  In  proved  standard.  Nobody  who  tries 
each  case  the  supervision  of  the  I®  money  by  selling  poor  fish 
undertakings  is  in  the  hands  of  the  will  have  any  help  from  us,  far 
federal  Department  of  Fisheries.  from  it. 


As  I  said  in  my  earlier  article, 
the  fishing  industry  has  had  to 
meet  a  far  greater  demand  for  its 
products  during  the  war  than  it 


For  that  matter,  of  course,  th® 
depai  lment  has  been  laying  Increas¬ 
ing  stress  upon  quality  fish  pro¬ 
duction.  generally.  In  recent  years. 


had  ever  known  before.  Demand  that 


I  continues  on  this  unprecedented 


emphasis  and  to  take  what  further 


scale.  It  will  be  held  at  high  level  necessary,  by  way 


for  some  time  following  the  sur- 


of  regulation  and  Inspection  or 


render  of  Germany,  with  the  food  ®therwise.  to  make  it  certain  that 
needs  of  liberated  European  areas  t'anadl.an  Ui'heries  products  are  of 


a  major  factor  in  the  demand  po¬ 
sition.  After  that?  After  Japan, 


uniformly  satisfactory  standard.  In 
following  that  course  we  are  serv- 


too.  has  been  defeated  and  the  per-  interests  of  the  industry, 

i3d  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  "nm®  *'nie  that  we  serve  the 

has  gone  by.  what  then?  The  ques-  ®f  i® 

tion  brings  us  to  the  field  of  spec-  a® T,  I  . 
ulation  regarding  economic  and  and  age  no  food  industry  can  hope 
trading  conditions  in  the  new  peace-  If  1®  peacetime  trade  If 

time,  but  there  is  so  little,  as  vet.  ^  ®®'®ParabIe 

on  which  to  base  opinions,  as  dis-  " 

tinguished  from  guesses,  that  it  mav  C^anada  s  fishing  Industry  is  to  get 


tinguished  from  guesses,  that  it  mav  C^anada  s  fishing  Industry  is  to  get 
be  wisest  not  to  attempt  an  assess-  a  profitable  share  of  the  business 

ment  of  the  probable  situation.  \  its  Products 

^  will  have  to  he  consistently  as 

Post-War  Protection 


Certain  steps  are  possible,  how- 


good  as  the  other  fellows’,  at  least. 
However,  if  the  department  Is 


Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Munitions  and  Supply,  is  shown  studying  Canada's 
strategic  position,  on  the  International  post-war  Air  Routes  of  the  world  as  illustrated  by 
American  Airlines'  new  Air  Globe. 


ever,  which  are  calculated  to  pro-  ®^P®®ti®g  steadily  more  from  the 
lect  the  position  of  any  fishermen  i®'’’'*'try  in  the  way  of  observance 
in  any  postwar  circumstances  and  Prescribed  standards  of  quality 
to  aid  the  Industry  in  general.  assisting  the  industry  to 

Some  of  these  steps  have  already  requirements.  It  has 

been  taken  or  set  in  motion.  Plans  assistance  of  that  kind  for 

have  been  made  for  others  and  ne-  making  ready 

cessary  funds  voted  by  Parliament.  new  peacetime  w©  ar© 

The  action  of  most  direct  interest  ®’^i®®'ii®g  the  departmental  pro¬ 
to  the  fishermen  has  been  the  pas-  gramme  In  this  regard.  Several 
sage  of  legislation  designed  to  sup-  programme 

port  the  period  of  transition  from  have  been  '^<l®r  way  for  some  lit- 
condltions  of  war  to  conditions  of  ^  time.  Plans  have  been  mad® 
peaceful  trading  and  to  ensure  a  ,  ,  ,  ... 

fair  relationship  between  the  re-  Financial  Ala 

turn  from  fishing  and  the  returns  1\’ith  a  view  to  Increasing  th® 
from  other  occupations.  We  do  not  fishermen's  effectiveness  of  opera- 
intend  that  the  prices  the  fisher-  f'®®  financial  aid  is  being  given 
men  get  for  their  catches  shall  be  toward  the  construction  of  fishing 
allowed  to  fall  to  any  such  low  vessels  of  certain  type.  Action  has 
levels  as  existed  In  some  prewar  ’’cen  taken  to  introduce  in  Atlan- 
years,  for  example  the  j-ears  from,  t'®  areas  a  method  of  fishing  not 
say,  1932  to  1936  or  1937.  It  is  Previously  used  there  hut  proven 
recognized  that  perhaps  the  legis-  effective  elsewhere  and  a  depart- 
latlon  may  prove  not  to  be  required  mental  vessel  has  been  construct- 
hut  we  are  not  going  to  be  unready  a®'^  in  commission  for  th® 
should  need  arise.  '  particular  purpose  of  demonstrat- 

Such  action  as  proves  necessary  mode  of  operation  In  ap- 

will  be  carried  out  by  a  hoard  of  localities.  Federal  fish- 

five,  including  representatives  of  stations  are  en* 

the  fishing  indu.sfry.  Board  opera-  intensively  than  ever 

tions  will  be  subject  to  approval  by  "f""  si«fi'®s  and  experiments  in 
the  Government  and  for  purposes  e®®"®®*’®®  "-lih  fish  handling  and 
of  price-support  a  fund  of  $‘>.s  -  processing  and  in  giving  tech- 
000.000  will  he  available.  Just  industry  as  t» 

what  methods  are  followed  in  sup-  aPP'iration  of  methods  which 
porting  prices  must  depend,  of  '”’®  ®’®st  effective  in  turning  out 
course,  upon  circumstances  and  ®f  satisfactory  quality, 

various  factors,  and.  for  that  mat-  i®struct- 

ter,  circumstaues  and  various  fac-  *  number  ol 

tors  will  determine  the  cases  in  demonstrate  to  the  flsh- 

which  price-support  will  be  given-  ®'’™®®  h®^  hiph  quality  may  best 
support  might  be  necessary  in  the  ®®'’i®i"  ®f 

case  of  some  kinds  of  fish  In  a  par-  P®®'i"®i''-  'iaking  possible  a.  fur- 
ticular  period  and.  in  the  verv  same  ®’"®®'®i"«  ®^,  fisheries  educa- 

period,  quite  iiiineces.sarv  m  the  increased  appro- 

case  of  other  fish.  Different  sitiia-  i’'’'^,''"®  ^i’i"  s®rvice  has  beea 

tions  arise  in  different  fisheries  available  to  the  department 

and,  so  tar  as  the  extension  of  price  ^  ailiament.  ^ 

support  is  concerned,  the  case  of  Inipoitanf  Forward  Steps  ’ 

each  fishery  will  he  derided  on  its  New  ground  is  being  broken  b/ 
own-  merits.  the  department  in  setting  up  ia 

Although  It  is  not  possible  to  the  Prairie  Provinces  a  system  oC 
say  today  just  what  methods  of  op-  whiiefish  Inspection  which  will 
eration  may  be  followed  tomorrow  benefit  fishermen  and  consumer# 
in  extending  price-support  one  alike  —  the  fishermen  by  enabling 
method  might  be  for  the  board  to  them  to  market  their  catch  unde- 
purchase  fish  at  what  it  determined  federal  certificate  of  quality  and 
to  be  a  fair  price  to  the  fisher-  the  consumers  by  giving  them 
men,  if  prices  which  established  greater  assurance  of  obtaining  a 
trade  could  offer  were  below  that  satisfactory  product.  Departmen- 
fair  level.  Under  the  law  the  ta]  inspection  systems  are  far  from 
board  has  .power  to  buy  fish,  power  |  new.  of  course,  hut  the  present  ac- 
to  buy  and  power  also  to  sell  what  tion  may  be  spoken  of  as  breaking 
is  bought  or  to  dispose  of  it  other-  new  ground  because  it  is  the  first 
wise  Another  method  of  operation  step  of  the  kind  in  connection  witli 
would  be  to  make  use  of  “deficien-  freshwater  fish.  As  readers  may 
cy  payments',  a  device  successfully  recall,  the  Prairie  Province  fisher* 
employed  by  the  federal  Salt  Fish  ies  are  administered  by  the  respec- 
Board  in  1939  and  1940  when  ac-  tive  provincial  governments,  not 
tion  was  necessary  to  help  the  salt  by  my  department,  but  I  am  glad 
fish  Industry  over  a  time  of  spe-  to  say  that  we  have  had  cordial 
cial  difficulty.  Briefly,  the  ‘defi-  and  helpful  co-operation  from  all 
ciency  payment’  plan  would  oper-  three  provincial  ministries  in  platr- 
ate  after  this  fashion  in  any  fish-  nlng  whitefish  inspection.  First 
ery  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the  moves  toward  establishing  the  sys- 
board  the  cod  fishery,  for  ex-  tem  were  made  during  the  past 
ample:  At  the  end  of  a  selected  summer  and  the  ‘machinery’  is  ex- 
production  or  marketing  period  the  pected  to  be  in  full  operation  a 
hoard  would  calculate  the  average  few  weeks  hence.  It  will  be  dl- 
prlce  the  fishermen  had  obtained  reeled  by  a  chief  inspector,  a  fed- 
for  their  catch  during  that  time,  eral  appointee.  Provincial  fisher* 
and.  by  investigation,  would  deter-  im  officers  will  serve  under  him  as 
mine  what  price  return  was  actual-  inspectors  but  In  this  branch  of 
ly  neceesary  to  enable  them  to  con-  their  work  they  will  be  enforcing 
tinue  in  the  fisheryi  then  th®  dlf-  (Continued  pa  page  30) 
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Getting  Our  Sailors 
Back  To  Civil  Life 

Plans  Being  Made  for  Eventual  Demobiliza¬ 
tion  When  the  War  Is  Won  —  Educational 
Process  Is  Continued  Looking  to  a  Civilian 
Career  As  Well  As  Meet  Needs  of  Modern 
Warfare 

By  HON.  ANGUS  L.  MACDONALD.  K.C.. 

Mini,t«r  of  National  Dcfonco  (or  Naval  Servirea 

GETTING  sailors  from  Ship  to  Base,  from  Base  to  Dis¬ 
charge  Centre  and  from  there  back  to  civil  life  is  the  job  now 
being  lined  up  by  Canada’s  Navy.  While  the  war  is  not  yet 
won.  nevertheless,  without  impairing  its  fighting  efficiency, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  is  planning  for  the  eventual  demobil¬ 
ization  which  must  come. 

But  the  task  of  fitting  the  individual  for  his  return  to 
civilian  life  actually  began  the  moment  he  joined  the  Navy. 
Schoolmasters  are  attached  to  training  establishments  through¬ 
out  the  couptry  where  tfle  recruit  receives  his  initial  training 
and  they  are  required  to  assess  the  abilities  of  each  recruit, 
in  addition  to  lecturing  and  holding  discussion  groups  on  current 
affairs  and  rehabilitation. 

When  the  rerruit  proceeds  to  plement  to  the  Navy’s  own  educa- 
the  naval  training  base,  H.M.C.S.  tional  program.  The  C.L.E.S.  has 
•■Cornwallis”,  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  as  Its  objectives  to  provide  the  tech- 
finds  that  the  educational  process  nical  and  academic  training  re- 
Is  continued.  Bulletins  are  posted  quired  to  meet  the  needs  of  mod- 
daily  giving  the  latest  news  and  ern  warfare,  to  prepare  the  indl- 
frequent  discussion  groups  are  held  vidual  for  the  return  to  civilian 
to  make  sure  the  men  under  train-  life  and  to  maintain  morale 
Ing  are  keeping  themselves  well  through  constructive  activity. 
Informed  on  the  progress  of  the  Unlversltv  Students 

w-ar  and  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

Regular  lectures  are  given  on  the  It  also  helps  the  state  of  mind 
background  of  the  war,  the  place  of  the  university  student,  whose 
of  Canada  among  the  nations  and  training  has  been  disrupted  by  the 
the  problems  which  are  likely  to  war,  to  know  that,  should  he  de- 
arlse  after  the  war.  Rehabilitation  sire  to  return  to  his  studies,  he 
Is  treated  as  part  of  the  general  will  receive  substantial  financial 
picture  and  is  not  stressed  to  the  eid  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Men 
point  where  the  men  are  likely  to  found  suitable  for  vocational  train- 
become  so  anxious  over  problems  ing  after  discharge  have  the  oppor- 
of  return  to  civilian  life  that  they  tunity  of  taking  such  training  for 
lose  interest  in  the  job  of  winning  a  period  equal  to  their  length  of 
the  war.  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  12 

There  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  months.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
part  of  some  servicemen  to  feel.  Department  of  Pensions  has  set 
in  relation  to  their  civilian  careers,  the  scale  of  assistance  for  a  single 
that  the  war  is  just  so  many  years  man  at  $60  a  month  and  for  a  mar- 
which  have  been  stolen  from  them,  cied  man  at  $80  a  month,  with  ad- 
This  feeling  is  not  so  likely  to  oc-  ditional  allowance  for  children, 
cur  when  they  are  aware  that  there  At  the  present  time,  the  small 
are  opportunities  for  self-improve-  but  steady  stream  of  personnel  be- 
ment  open  to  them  both  in  the  ser-  ing  discharged  from  the  Service  Is 
■vice  and  after  they  leave  It.  Here  being  used  to  test  plans  being  de- 
the  Canadian  Legion  Educational  veloped  to  handle  wholesale  opera- 
Services  provide  a  valuable  sup-  tlons  when  the  axis  powers  are  fi¬ 


nally  eliminated.  Just  when  this 
happy  day  will  arrive  is  anybody’s 
guess,  and  just  how  the  priorities 
of  demobilization  will  work  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  nature  of 
the  forthcoming  peace  is  more 
clearly  understood.  Nevertheless, 
the  Navy  is  sure  of  one  thing  — 
that  the  war  will  be  over  some 
day,  and  that  day  may  not  be  too 
far  away. 

Demobilization  will  mean 
withdrawing  ships  from  active 
service  when  this  can  safely  be 
done  from  a  security  point  of  view. 
Once  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  cut  down  on  the  actual  strength 
at  sea,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct 
such  ships  as  are  to  be  decommis¬ 
sioned  to  the  proper  ports  where 
they  will  be  destored,  de-ammuni- 
tioned  and  the  crews  paid  off.  The 
crews  will  then  become  available 
for  new  assignments,  as  more  and 
more  ships  are  withdrawn  from 
active  service,  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  total  number  of  personnel 
will  be  possible  and  such  persons 
as  may  then  be  available  for  dis¬ 
posal  will  be  placed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  stream. 

When  They  are  Dlsrliarced. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  the  dis¬ 
chargees  as  he  leaves  his  ship  at  a 
Base  on  his  way  back  to  civil  life. 
At  the  Base  where  the  sailor — or 
Wren — has  been  ear-marked  for 
discharge,  he  will  go  through  a 
I  Personnel  Discharge  Bureau  where 
his  documents  will  be  collected 
and  any  loan  clothing  or  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  respirators,  steel 
helmets,  life-saving  equipment, 
etc.,  will  be  turned  in.  At  the  Base 
he  will  be  given  a  thorough  medi¬ 
cal  examination,  including  an  X- 
ray.  If  necessary,  or  on  the  request 
of  the  dischargee,  specialists  may 
be  consulted.  If  treatment  of  a 
short  term  nature  is  required,  it 
will  be  given  at  the  Base.  While 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  X-ray, 
the  dischargee  collects  his  pay, 
arranges  for  his  transportation  and 
any  leave  which  may  be  due.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  dischargee  is 
given  a  chance  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  Rehabilitation  plans 
of  the  Government,  if  he  Is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  possession  of  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

When  the  dischargee  leaves  the 
Base,  he  goes  to  one  of  eighteen 
discharge  centres  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  Dominion. 
He  is  normally  directed  to  a  centre 
in  the  city  nearest  his  home  or 
where  he  enlisted.  If  he  has  any 
leave  coming  to  him  he  may  take 
It  en  route  to  such  centre,  or  may 


take  it  after  passing  through  the,  Officer  of  the  Department  of  L»-[|| - - -  ■  '  .  — 

complete  discharge  routine.  I  bou.r.  I  ■  j  ««ti  i  ■ 

On  arrival  at  the  discharge The  dischargee  is  now  out  of  the  WavM  WhAlpcglp 

centre,  he  is  checked  in  and  the ,  ^a^al  Serviqe.  but  the  Government  Tf  UHU  Tf  UVlCOaiC 

final  details  of  his  discharge  are  *^^8  not  lost  inteiest  in  him.  At  any  . . — '■■■ 

/'rttnnlptpH  Ma  Iq  C’Ivpti  a  I'n6diCBl  116  IllSy  rCtUlIl  tO  til©  \6t6l“ 

?echeck-}ust  to  make  sure  that  ans’  Welfare  Officer  for  additional  .^holf ale  price  index  numbers 
no  infectious  diseases  or  injuries  help  in  Planning  his  post-war  life,  for  most  countries  recorded  small 
have  occurred  en  route  from  the  *'0  is  sick,  he  may  receive  free  advances  in  the  fust  half  of  1944 
Base  The  Navv  makes  sure  its  medical  care  and  if  incapacitate.d  usually  not  exceeding  2  p.c.;  some- 
dischargees  ai-rm  thfbest  possible  du-ing  the  first  year  after  dis-  what  larger  increases  in  Mexico 
health  when  they  leave  the  Ser-  charge  may  receive  free  hospitall-  and  Argentina  provided  fie  prln- 
vice.  After  this  medical  recheck  the  "Ith  out-of-work  benefits  cipal  exceptions  to  this  statem^^^^^ 

discharaee  Is  naid  un-to-date  At  reason  he  finds  himself  The  relative  stability  of  price  levels 

this  time  he  is  given  $100  to  as-  ^i-hout  employment,  he  is  eligible  Canada  the  United  Kingdom  and 
sist  him  in  purchasing  civilian  for  out-of-work  benefits  or  Unem  he  United  States  offeied  a  con- 
clothes.  and  a  Rehabilitation  Grant  Ployment  Insurance.  trast  to  the  r  behaviour  in  the  first 


World  Wholesale  Price  Movements 


of  one  month’s  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  help  him  re-establish 
himself  and  family  on  a  civilian 


Kehabllitation  Programme 


trast  to  their  behaviour  in  the  first 
half  of  1919.  The  termination  of 
war  in  1918  was  followed  by  a 


himself  and  familv  on  a  civilian  J"  o'^de^  all  Naval  person  mi  d  depression  in  commodity  mar- 

basis.  He  is  also  given  a  War  Ser-  I’®  of  the  kets.  This  continued  well  into  1919 

vice  Gratuity  which  is  based  on  P'^'isions  of  the  Rehabilitation  before  the  final  inflationary  phase 
his  length  and  zone  of  service.  ‘T'uu  h  fh?  Government,  Re-  which  reached  a  climax  about  the 
This  Gratuity  is  made  payable  by  “al  HUatlon  Officers  have  been  middle  of  1920. 
virtue  of  the  ‘'War  Service  Grants  Pppointed  in  each  of  the  Com-  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Act  1944”  \nd  p?o?d^^^^^^^^  ‘he  various  Labor  wholesale  index  in  the  first 

every  month  of  service  overseas  srhemes  available  and  to  discus^  half  of  1944  advanced  again  fol- 
a  dischargee  is  to  receive  $15  and  ®  ^''^d'lal  decline  in  the 

for  every  month  in  Canada  $7.50  '’"’Oklet.  Back  to  Civil  Life  1ms  latter  part  of  1943;  fractional 
with  an  additional  amount  of  7  prepared  which  outlines  this  gains  were  recorded  in  each  of  the 

days’  pay  and  allowances  for  every  fnd 

six  months  overseas.  of  lalks  given  by  the  Rehabilitation  June  index  of  104.3  (1926  =  100) 

„.  j,  u  .  o'ticers.  Copiii  of  this  booklet  are  was  0.2  p.c.  above  the  preceding 

’  hPins  distributed  to  every  mem-  wartime  high  of  May.  1943.  The 
viewed  by  a  Personnel  Counselloi  £,f  Armed  Forces  so  that  by  June,  1944  index,  was  39.1  p.c. 

Thesp^  *ro*iinLuori“  L*rp  demobilization  does  take  above  the  corresponding  August, 

These  Counsellors  aie  specially  p;,ce,  all  Naval  Personnel  will  1939  level. 

have  a  concrete  idea  of  what  The  Canadian  index  of  whole- 

Hons  fn^  thp^  branch schemes  are  available  for  them.  sale  prices  continued  to  make 

Ihp  qil^vicp  'ThJr  However,  it  is  felt  that  in  addi-  slight  advances  in  the  first  quarter 

Wifh^thl  rtPtIn!^pf  th^  rnvprn^  Penuits.  a  more  per-  of  1944,  but  these  were  lost  In  the 

mp^nt’«*^Rph!hn  Govern-  sonalized  type  of  information  must  second  quarter.  The  June  index  of 

and  t'hnip  h*’  To  this  end  a  program  all  wholesale  prices  showed  a  war- 

thn  /  f  h  vocational  guidance  is  being  time  increase  of  41.8  p.c.  with  the 

field  Tf  nost  w^ar  acHvitl”fnr  wMch  “"dertaken.  Carefully  trained  vo-  corresponding  rise  in  Canadian 
thiv  a^p^hpVt  anitPd  cational  guidance  experts  are  be-  farm  product  wholesale  prices 

they  are  best  suited  as  a  >esult  of  made  available  so  that  person-  amounting  to  74.7  p.c. 
their  pie-wai  history,  their  Naval  nel  who  have  specific  problems  to  The  rise  in  wholesale  prices  in 
Service  experience,  their  tempera-  discuss  concerning  their  future  Mexico  accelerated  in  1944,  follow- 
ment  and  ability.  may  obtain  sound  advice.  The  vo-  ing  short  crops  in  1943.  and  a 

In  order  that  the  complete  re- 1  fuDonal  guidance  program  is  be-  rising  tendency  in  wages.  In 

cord  of  a  dischargee’s  service  may  | ’U8  developed  by  the  Director  of  March.  1944,  provision  was  made 
be  recorded  for  and  understood  by  Personnel  Selection  and  will  inte-  for  the  import  and  distribution  of 
the  civilian  Rehabilitation  Auth-  S^ate  the  activities  of  the  Director-  commodities  in  short  supply,  in- 
orlties,  a  form  known  as  the  "Ser-  Naval  Education,  Demobil-  eluding  corn,  wheat,  lard  and 

vice  Interview  Summary”  is  com-  ization,  the  Mechanical  Training  sugar.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  whole- 
pleted  by  the  Naval  Personnel  Establishments  and  the  civilian  sale  index  advanced  14.5  p.c.  in 
Counsellor  for  the  information  of  graining  facilities  to  be  available  the  first  half  of  1944.  and  has 
the  Department  of  Pensions  and  post-discharge  period.  Increased  78.1  p.c.  since  the  out- 

National  Health.  This  Department  Thus,  the  Canadian  Navy  is  break  of  war. 

is  responsible  for  the  administra-  Planning  to  prepare  its  men  and  ,  in  Argentina,  a  4  p.c.  ise  in  the 

tion  of  the  Rehabilitation  Pro-  ^omen  for  the  peace.  When  the  wholesale  price  index  in  the  first 
gramme  and  the  dischargee  is  di-  '''”®  comes,  it  is  anticipated  that  half  of  1944  followed  a  temporary 
rected  to  its  representative,  the,®  smooth-working  demobilization  check  subsequent  to  price  control 
Veterans’  Welfare  Officer-  This  machine  will  enable  personnel  to  measures  established  in  the  middle 

Officer  then  puts  him  in  touch  with'  return  to  their  homes  with  a  mini-  of  1943. 

one  of  the  agencies  which  will  j  mum  amount  of  delay  and  confu-  The  United  Kingdom  Board  of 
handle  his  rehabilitation,  or  if  an '  sion  and  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  Trade  index  rose  1.7  p.c.  in  a  steady 
Immediate  job  is  required,  he  is  re- j  possibilities  which  await  them  in  advance  between  December,  1943. 
ferred  to  the  Veterans’  Placement Uheir  new  life.  and  May.  1944,  and  remained 


stationary  in  June.  Lower  food 
prices  were  outweighed  by  increases 
in  all  groups  of  industrial  materials 
and  manufactures,  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  being  in  coal  and  cotton 
prices. 

Since  the  end  of  1942  the  Swiss 
index  has  shown  only  a  moderate 
increase  compared  with  that  of 
earlier  war  years;  between  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943,  and  April,  1944,  a  rise 
of  1.4  p.c.  was  recorded.  Compar¬ 
ative  stability  is  also  shown  by  in¬ 
dex  numbers  for  Sweden,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1943  and  the  early 
months  of  1944. 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  In 
Cairo,  Egypt,  remained  unchanged 
from  February  to  April  of  19'44, 
but  rose  4  points  in  May  to  a  level 
212  p.c.  above  August,  1939.  A 
I  conference  held  in  Cairo  in  April, 
1944,  by  eleven  countries  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  considered 
the  problem  of  absorbing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  created  by  Allied  ex¬ 
penditure  in  these  countries.  So 
far.  the  principal  offsets  have  been 
sales  of  precious  metals  and  offers 
of  government  bonds.  In  Egypt  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  food 
supply  has  been  made  In  1944  by 
converting  to  food  production  more 
than  a  million  acres  formerly  used 
to  grow  cotton. 

There  was  little  change  In  the 
Calcutta  wholesale  price  Index  for 
India  during  the  first  half  of  1944. 
The  June  index  was  only  0.7  p.c. 
below  December,  1943,  although 
still  14  p.c.  below  the  peak  of  Sept¬ 
ember  of  last  year.  To  June,  1944, 
the  wartime  increase  In  wholesale 
prices  was  almost  200  p.c.  In  1944 
the  economic  situation  has  been 
eased  by  better  crops  and  distribu¬ 
tion  control.  Rationing  of  rice, 
wheat  and  sugar  exists  In  more 
than  fifty  cities  end  towns  and  is 
being  extended  to  rural  areas. 

Wholesale  index  numbers  for 
Australia  showed  small  deviations 
from  levels  reached  early  in  1943, 
The  New  Zealand  series  which  has 
recorded  a  fairly  persistent  rise 
throughout  the  wartime  period,  re¬ 
corded  no  net  change  between  Dec¬ 
ember,  1943,  and  May,  1944.  Lower 
prices  for  vegetable  foodstuffs 
counter-balanced  increases  in  other 
groups.  The  South  African  index 
advanced  only  0.9  p.c.  between 
December  and  May,  as  compared 
with  4.6  p.c.  since  June,  1943. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

GENEROUSLY  ENDOWED— A  PROVINCE  RICH  IN  OPPORTUNITIES 


Richly  endowed  with  natural  resources, 
scenery  and  climate,  British  Columbia 
offers  all  the  ingredients  which  go  to 
make  life  worth  living. 


The  Pro\Jnce  of  Rudyard  Kipling  who  spent  years  in  travel, 

British  Columbia 

describes  Canada's  pacific  province  thus: 
"Lumber,  coal,  minerals,  fisheries,  fit  soil  for  fruit,  dairy 
and  poultry  farms,  are  all  there  in  a  superb  climate.  The 
natural  beauty  of  earth  and  sky  match  these  lavish  gifts, 
to  which  are  added  thousands  of  miles  of  safe  and  shel¬ 
tered  waterways,  deep  harbours,  ice-free  ports,  all  the  title 
deeds  to  half  the  trade  of  Asia.  If  her  people  care  to  lift 
up  their  eyes  from  their  almost  sub-tropical  gardens  they 
can  behold  snowy  peaks  across  blue  bays,  which  must  be 
good  for  the  soul.  They  are  as  ignorant  of  drought. 


murrain,  pestilence,  locusts,  and  blight  as  they  are  of  the 
true  meaning  of  want  and  fear."  No  country  offers  a 
greatest  range  of  resources,  a  wider  field  of  opportunity, 
more  ideal  surroundings  in  which  to  live  and  grow  up.  A 
strong,  vigorous  country,  vibrant  with  progress  and  full 
of  an  eager  vitality. 

Today  the  people  of  British  Columbia  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  great  future  that  lies  ahead  for  their  province.  They 
have  already  planned  ahead  for  the  development  of  the 
province  from  social,  geographic  and  natural  resources 
standpoints. 

Through  sound  economic  policy  the  government  has  been 
and  will  be  able  to  increase  the  social  progress  already 
made.  Today  British  Columbia  is  at  the  high  in  progress. 
From  here  she  is  determined  to  go  steadily  forward. 


Comprehensive  end  thorough  studies  on  oil  phases  of  British  Coiumbia*s 
development  are  avaiiabie  for  the  asking.  If  there  is  anything  you  would 
like  to  know  about  British  Columbia^  drop  a  line  today  to 


The  Government  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944 _ 

Post-War  Plans  to  Develop 
Our  Great  Natural  Resources 

(Continued  from  pa^e  23) 
finance  purchases  in  the  United  1  Parks.  •  . 

States,  the  national  parks  were  an  i  By  these  means  not  only  will 
Important  factor  in  attractinK  j  provision  be  made  for  acconimo- 
tourist  expenditures  to  thi.s  coun-  dating  larger  numbers  in  the  parks, 
•try.  During  the  whole  war  period  I  particularly  vacationists  from  Can- 
they  have  contributed  to  tbe  health  Indian  farms  and  industries  and 
and  morale  of  the  Canadian  people.  |  others  usually  grouped  as  being 
Xotwithstanding  the  restrictions  on  j  within  the  lower  income  brackets, 
travel,  some  of  tbe  parks  have  been  jbut  a  substantial  amount  of  em- 
crow-ded  as  never  before,  with  this  j  ploynient  will  be  provided  in  the 
attendance  made  up  almost  entirely  I  immediate  post-war  year.s  which 
of  Canadians,  except  for  members  j  will  enhance  the  value  of  these 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  other  national  assets  of  the  Dominion. 
Commonwealth  and  allied  nations,  j  There  has  been  no  slackening  in 
An  important  activity  brought  'the  heavy  demand  for  the  products 
about  by  the  war  ha.s  been  employ-  jof  Canada's  forests  and  forest  in- 
ment  of  conscientious  oh.jectors  in  jdustries.  In  spite  of  many  diffi- 
the  National  Parks.  During  the  icnitips,  chief  of  which  has  been 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1044.  ijhp  .shortage  of  experienced  labour, 
approximately  500  men  reported  •the  forest  industrie.s  have  managed 
for  such  duties  in  Banff.  Kootenay,  maintain  production  at  high 
Jasper,  Prince  .Albert,  and  Riding  •pbe  output  of  sawn  lumber 

Mountain  National  Parks.  Some  of  i  jf,  i<)  }4  js  expected  to  eciual  the 
the  work  performed  included  the  ape  fp,.  ,hp  past  five  years, 
construction  of  fire  troil.s  and  tele-  ai,h  the  production  of  newsprint 
phone  lines,  improvement  ofjpapp,.  during  the  first  six  months 


few  thousands  are  admitted  an¬ 
nually  for  permanent  residence  in  (ceded  in  making  their  way  to  Un¬ 


secondary  roads,  preparation  of 
guard  rails,  fence  posts,  and  tele- 


of  this  year  was  slightly  above 
that  of  the  corresponding  period 


phone  posts,  and  improvement  of  ^.p^,.  .,pp  Xevertheless.  it  is  still 
public  campgrounds.  i  necessary  to  maintain  strict  con- 

The  National  Parks  have  also  j,.p|  pj  exports  in  order  to  ensure 
Served  as  proving  grounds  for  tech-  .(hat  available  supplies  are  used  to 
nical  experiments  cari'ied  out  as  a  ’(he  best  possible  advantage  in  the 
part  of  the  war  effort.  Mith  thet^.p^  effort  of  the  United  Nations; 
co-operation  of  Park  officials,  tests  (domestic  civilian  consumption 

were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  thP'p,-  forest  products  must  stiil 

Columbia  Ice-field  in  Banff  Park  ^  subjected  to  severe  restrictions, 
of  United  States  Army  motori.’.ed  ,  Pp,,pj,,  Rp.-vicp  has  continued 
equipment  specially  designed  for  Up  extend  close  co-operation  to  the 
use  under  extreme  winter  condi- I  jj,„hpp  pontrollcr.  particularly  in 
tfons.  I  connection  with  the  wood  fuel 

In  tbe  summer  of  1943.  lheLjj„p(jpo 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  undertook  ’  '  fp,.  prisoners  of  war  and 

a  course  in  mounte.neenng  for  |  ';..pp 

members  of  the  armed  .forces  L 

which  was  successfully  earned  out  ^  Kananaskis  Forest  Experiment 
with  the  assistance  (Of  expenencet^  j  Stations.  Plans  for  tbe  constructive 
club  members  in  ^oho  N^ional  |  prisoners  and  con- 

Park,  Bnti.sh  Columbia.  Tbe  ,  .pi'^fip,,,  ph,jectors  were  drawn  up 

by  the  Superintendents  of  tbe  sto- 
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technical  personnel  and  as  to  spe-  the  various  services  of  the  Branch  :  accuracy  required  in  connection  .  data  on  drainage  areas,  and  secur- 1  provide  ocean  and  rail  transport- 

cialized  equipment,  to  supply  ad-  are  still  busily  engaged  in  war- j  with  secret  radio  operations  on  the  '  ing  other  data  required  for  estim-|afinn  for  the  repatriation  of  de¬ 
vice,  assistance,  and  active  co-oper-  time  activities  and  in  planning  for;  Atlantic  Coa.st  have  been  made,  lating  water-power  possibilities.  .pendents  of  Canadian  personnel 

ation  in  various  fields  of  war  activ-  post-war  undertakings.  The  geographical  position  of  many!  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  over.seas  and  activities  connected 

iiy.  Immediately  after  Canada  en- j  Construction  projects  resulting  I  stations  in  Northern  Canada  from  |  establishment  of  geophysical  ob- j  with  the  transfer  to  Canada  in  the 

tered  the  conflict,  advantage  was  j  from  the  war,  from  Newfoundland  !  Quebec  to  'Vtikon  Territory  have  j  servatorics  on  Chesterfield  Inlet  summer  of  1940  of  approximately 

taken  of  this  situation  to  secure  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  been  i  a  Iso  been  determined  for  use  in  con- .  and  in  Labrador  for  the  ohserva- |  fi.oon  British  children  and  many 

information  and  assistance  in  a  |  organized  and  supervised.  These  |  nection  with  mapping  being  done  tions  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  at- j  hundreds  of  British  mothers  con- 

I  wide  variety  of  problems  confront- |  include  the  establishment  and  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  mospheric  electricity,  and  earth  (jnued  to  involve  considerable  ad- 

jlng  the  armed  services  and  the  in-  operation  of  work  camps  in  Ontario  I  Hvdro-Poiver  Resources  currents.  Such  data  will  be  of  the  minisirafive  work.  The  admission 

j  dustries  supplying  their  needs.  This  i  and  Saskatchewan,  where  con-  •  :  greatest  importance  in  the  develop-  or  passage  through  Canada  of 

work  was  continued  at  an  increas- j  scientious  objectors  to  military  .ser- |  An  inventory  of  hydro-elect  tie  .  ment  of  aerial  navigation  in  -North- ,  Rroups  of  persons  was  a  matter 

I  ing  tempo,  until,  tor  the  past  three  I  vice  have  been  employed  on  road  ixiwer  sources  available  for  war  I  ern  Canada  and  the  polar  regions  i  whicli  required  attention  by  the 

and  a  halt  years,  practically  the  :  construction :  the  establishment  purposes  was  supplied  to  the  generallv.  'officers  of  the  B-anch  details  of 

j  entire  activities  of  the  Laboratories  land  operation  of  highway  con- i  Depai'tments  responsible  for  mun;  immigration  and  Kcp««'-iation  Iwhichcan  not  be'  made  public  et 

!  have  been  devotf^d  to  the  war  effort,  stniction  camps  in  Oiuario  and  tions  production  and  also  the  data'  ^  *  Itho  timp 

1  A  few  of  the  many  and  varied  British  Columbia  for  the  emplov- '  relative  to  power  which  would  be  '  "'"'''"'7'^  of  immigrants /h-  P.t>ent  time. 

'problems  dealt  with  bv  the  Lab- |  ment  of  .lapanese  removed  from  ’  readily  developed.  Almost  every  '''7  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of 

'oratories  are  worthv  of  mention,  the  coastal  areas  of  British  Colum- :  phase  of  Canada  s  great  war  pro-  only  granting  as.vlum  to  refugees  from 

|The  onset  of  war  immediately  I  bia,  and  the  con.struct  ion.  for.  duction  is  dependent  upon  \he  «  f*'"'  Countrie.,  who  have  sue- 

Icreated  a  tremendous  demand  forlnational  defence  piiiposes.  of  1 1 0  ;  utilization  of  water  power  which 
I  wood  and  wood  products,  a  demand  I  miles  of  highway  to  connect  Prince  provides  more  than  9S  per  cent 

;  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  !  Rupert  with  Uazelton  and  the  of  all  electricit.  generated  in  Can- 

jof  the  species  involved  were  not  1  British  Columbia  ro:id  system.  Pre-'ada.  .-M  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
j  available,  or  were  in  short  supply,  1  vioiisly  Prince  Rupert  bad  no  high- :  Canada's  hydro-electric  installation 
as  a  result  of  the  exigencies  of  |  way  connection  with  the  interior  '  totalled  S.2.S!),()00  horse-power  and 
war.  In  these  case,  the  Laboratories  j  of  the  province.  In  Ncyvfoundland  more  than  l.Onn.OOO  horse-power 
were  able  to  advise  as  to  which  of  !  road  location  surv(>ys,  plans,  pro-  has  been  added  since  that  time, 
the  available  species  would  be  most  I  files,  bridge  designs  and  estimates  Tile  basic  data  upon  which  econ- 
'  satisfactory  as  substitutes  and  thejof  cost  were  made  at  th(>  request  omically  successful  hydraulic 
j  wider  knowledge  of  certain  native  jof  the  Royal  Canadian  .Air  Force  '  development  depends  are  derived 
jspecies  thus  forced  on  the  notice  for  a  highway^to  su))plement  railifrom  the  operation  of  fioo  hydro- 
|of  industry  will  undoubtedly  react  j  communication  betwfcn  (lander  i  metric  stations  on  rivers  from  coast 
ito  the  advantage  of  Canada's  forest  I  Lake  .Airport,  Lewisport,  and  to  coast. 

industries  after  the  war.  Another  1  Bishop's  Falls.  In  addition  special  j  -An  accurate  time  service  for 

field  lay  in  the  use  of  wood  as  work  projects  of  a  research  nature  Canada  both  by  wire  and  radio  has 

'substitute  for  steel  and  other  !  were  undertaken.  I  been  supplied,  precise  magnetic 

, materials  needed  for  strategic  pur-'  Many  hydrographic  surveying  elements  for  aerial  and  naval  jiavi- 
'poses:  in  this  connection  the  ex- ^ operations  requested  by  the  Navy,  gation  charts  have  been  determined. 

'tensive  use  of  veneer  and  plywood  .Army,  and  .Air  Forces  have  been  .and  magnetic  charts  of  the  polar 
construction  with  varioiis  synthe- !  carried  out.  These  included  special  !  regions  in  connection  with  investi- 
'tic  bonding  agents  gave'rise  to  a 'charting  of  many  harbours  andjgations  into  tbe  problems  of  trans- 
jgreat  variety  of  problems  in  which  jotber  strategic  areas  on  both  coasts;  |  polar  navigation  have  been  pre- 
the  Laboratories  were  enabled  to  surveys  for  anti-submarine  and  anti- I  pared.  Instruments  and  equipment 
j  be  of  material  assistance  both  to  j  torpedo  defence;  surveys  for  bar- 'of  various  types  were  tested  and 
I  the  war  departments  and  to  the,  hour  defence  mine-fields,  degauss- i  adjusted  for  the  .Naval  and  Air 
‘  indtistries  concerned.  This  is  an- 
' other  case  where  lessons  learned 
as  part  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  war 


j  Canada.  However,  the  Immigration 
Branch  has  been  called  upon  to 
administer  various  measures  for 
the  control  of  travel  to  and  from 
the  Dominion,  These  inchided 
regulations  governing  the  crossing 
of  the  I'nited-States-Canada  border 
;  by  Canadian  citizens  and  tho  exit 
lof  women  and  children  from  Can- 
j  ada  to  any  overseas  country  by 
an  exit  I'ermit, 

The  (lovernment's 


decision  to 


'  occnpierl  France,  Portugal  and 
■•^pain,  an  Immigration  officer  was 
sent  to  Lisbon.  Portugal,  in  Nov¬ 
ember.  19 13,  to  examine  refuges 
'  families  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
Following  this  action  about  140 
f.cmilies  have  been  hroughf  to  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
they  being  destined  to  Can¬ 
adian  organizations  that  have  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibility  for  their 
1  reception  and  maintenance. 


World  Cost  Of  Living  Rises 


Ottawa  -  Index  numbers  of  living  |  :T;crease  of  9. .5  per  cent  between 
costs  in  the  first  half  of  1  9  4  4  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  in  most,  countries. 

The  rate  of  increase  was  generally  , 
moderate,  except  in  certain  conn-' 
tries  of  Latin  .America  and  in  Ice¬ 
land.  The  United  Slates  Bureau  ' 
of  l.abor  Index  of  living  costs  h.-is 
shown  only  fractional  changes  since 
the  etirlv  summer  of  1  943.  Food, 


labus  included  alpine  climbing  in¬ 
struction  in  various  phases,  and 
the  use  of  skis  in  mountain  terrain. 

National  Parks  in  Peace  Time 

It  is  confidentiy  expected  that 
with  the  return  of  peace  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  faciiities  provided 
by  the  national  parks  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  ever,  and  consideration 
has  already  been  given  to  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  parks  which  wiil 


tions,  and  all  work  was  directed 
and  supervised  by  the  station  staff. 
.Activities  covered  a  wide  range,  in¬ 
cluding  cutting  fueiwood.  puip- 
wood.  sawings,  and  mine  timbers, 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  telephone  line.s, 
building  of  fire  lines,  improvement 
cuttings,  nursery  work,  planting, 
and  silvicultural  work  generally. 
■Much  of  the  work  done  will  be  of 


December  and  .lune.  r.s  compared 
with  l."i.3  per  cent  for  the  year 
end  ing  .T nne.  1  9  4  4. 

In  Reykjavik.  Iceland.  living 
idsts  after  declining  sharply  in  the 

ing  ranges,  .and  seaplane  h.ases;  j  Services,  and  lectures  in  .astronomy  '  "‘Th;' "fnit'ed '  Btat'es  ‘  iVnreau  '  lira'dilv  Vinc,V\^hen’''Tb(irr 

preparation  of  range-finder  data  I  were  Riven  to  classes  from  the  ;  ‘  j  ,  ease  in  the  first 

and  tho  printing  and  supplying:  of  Koyal  (\niadian  Air  Foito.  I  r.-o  c;,x  ^  in(iraso  in  thp  tirsi 

will  play  a  tremendous  part  in  the  thousands  of  navigation  eliarts  and  ,  Some  time  ago  the-Surveys  .and  ’‘,i,„  •  cin'inior  i--  ",i  1941.  hut  ilie  .lune,  1944, 

peaceful  world  to  come.  l  hundreds  of  Sailing  Directions  and  |  Engineering  Branch  prepared  a  1  ‘  i(iii  below 

I  The  transport  of  munitions  and  Tide  Tables.  'fairly  extensive  program  of  post- j  J  ,  i'  i  I  i  n'i"  1342.  peak, 

supplies  brought  up  a  variety  of  j  Two  hundred  and  six  air  naviga-;war  planning  operations.  This  I!  '  7",  '  ^  I  Quarterly  cost  of  living  index 

jpackaging  problems,  practically  all  lion  charts,  and  Sfi  plotting  charts  :  program  was  designed  to  have  field  !  17'''*  ",  ,',7'*  "  "  ""’'’'7'’  '  numbers  for  .Australia,  which  had 

I  of  which  involved  in  one  way  or  of  North  .America  have  been  pro-  '  surveys  and  investigations  made  |  '?  "7*''  *'7"  j  recorded  their  first  wartime  de- 

ianother  the  use  of  wood  or  wood  .  pared  and  printed  and  LL")  plotting  ,  and  plans,  estimates  and  specifica- j  ’''d  ii.sen  l.i..  pio  cent.  De- j  ,.]  ,),f,  second  half  of  1943, 

iprodiicts.  This  was  a  field  in  which  |  charts  of  Europe  have  been  re- |  tions  prepared  for  a  considerable  j  7,77  7” .  ^7**^  -Inne,  m.;,,  only  i>.2  per  cent  in  the  first 

!the  Laboratories  had  many  years’  produced  for  the  Royal  ranarlian  I  niiniher  of  IPO  per  cent.  Federal  |  ‘''  *'7  "'""f  been  ofisci  b>  a  1  ise  in  1041  Tf,p  south  African 

iof  pre-war  experience  to  draw  on,  [Air  Force.  Charts  for  the  British  !  government,  projects,  of  such  total  |  7"  boinefnrnisbings  index  which:  oificjal  scries  rose  in  a  more  mark- 
jand  as  a  result  they  have  been  able  I  .Admiralty  including  charts  of  tbe  ;  magnitude  as  would  afford  a  con- 1  '''ol-  *p  Ipp  first  | 

to  provide  specifications  for  con- i  North  and  South  Atlantic,  North  i  sidern hie  volume  of  employment 
tainers  which,  in  many  cases,  pro- >  and  South  Pacific.  Newfoundland,  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 


vided  a  superior  product  with 
marked  economy  of  material. 

I  Other  activities  of  the  Labora- 


Greenland.  Iceland.  Scotland,  j  The  necessary  field  surveys  and 
Barents  Sea,  North  Sea.  Irish  Chan-  |  investigations  have  been  underway 
nel,  and  the  English  Channel  have  since  June. 


enable  them  to  meet  the  pressure  ...... 

of  the  post-war  tourist  trade.  These  PP'-mPPP"'  ‘^p  PPsUwar 

will  include:  better  arterial  and  1  PP'  iPfl-  ^p.  "" 

secondary  highways  leading  to  I '^-p  Pxperiment.  stations,  the  Ser- 


tories  which  might  be  mentioned  1  been  published.  Many  other  special  1  Field  surveys  are  being  made 
are  the  investigation  of  producer- [  maps  for  war  purposes  were  !  of  highways  that  are  to  be  widen- 
gas  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline  prepared  and  printed.  The  total  jed.  improved,  and  surfaced,  and 
in  motor  vehicles,  study  of  pro-  number  of  map  and  cb.irt  sheets  ,  location  surveys  of  new  highway.s. 
duction  of  Industrial  alcohol  from  |  published  for  war  purposes  has  'and  bridge  sites  whem  new  bridges 


ed  degree  in  this  period  with  an 
half  of  1944.  !  increase  of  2.4  per  rent  between 

Throughout  the  fir.sl  b.alf  of  1914  December.  1  9  43  and  May,  1944. 

the  Canadian  cost  of  living  index  I  _ _ _ I _ 

remained  fractionally  below  the 
levels  reached  in  tbe  Last  four 
months  of  1  943.  Tbe  .lune.  1  9  44, 
index  w.as  0.3  per  cent  below  that 
of  December,  1  943.  allbongh  still 
0.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  .Tune, 
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Farm  Woodlof  Faefor 

In  Paper  Production 


National  Parks;  improved  highways 


I  vice  extended  co-oneration  in  plan- 


within  the  parks;  cheaper  acenm- |  "7?.  77*^  for  camps  es- 

modation  available  to  those  of  low  j 
incomes:  modern  sanitary  facil¬ 
ities  and  other  conveniences;  sec¬ 
ondary  roads,  foot  and  horse  trails. 

Ill  order  to  render  points  of  special 


Dominion. 

Vorestrj'  Research 
The  outbreak  of  war  found  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
interest  readily  accessible;  improv- j  ducts  T.aboratories.  situated  in 
ed  fire  and  game  protection  to  meet  Montreal  (Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
increased  dangers  from  heavier  and  !  Institute!.  Ottawa  and  Vancouver, 
more  widespread  use  of  National  '  favourably  situated,  both  as  to 


wood  waste,  and  the  testing,  both 
for  government  departments  and 
1  f#r  private  industry,  of  many 
‘thousands  of  sample.s  of  materials, 
'  in  both  the  wood  and  the  metal- 
I  working  trades. 

Exten.sive  Surreys  Made 


A  wide  range  of  survey,  englneer- 


.iiiin.nnn. 


and 


been  approximately 

Survey  data  for  C.anada 
Newfoundland  required  in  the 
preparation  of  maps  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.  Special  technical  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  out  with 


Ottawa — Th  farm  wondlots  help 
Canada's  huge  production  of 
The  .Ministry  n(  Lalioiir  in-'  pjippr_  because  coniferous  woods  at 
required,  all  in  National  Park  ,  United  Kingdom  rose  prepont  time  are  the  chief 

-  ■  •  -  .  •  '»-■  per  cent  ill  February  influenced  papp,.m,Tking  material  In  Canada 


areas,  are  being  iinderlakeii 


■znd  in  the  world,  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  coming  from 
wood,  mostly  coniferous.  Rags,  es¬ 
parto  grass,  straw,  bamboo,  sabal 
grass,  old  ropes,  fibres,  and  waste 


•A  number  of  new  hydrnmetric  ; '’V  <"’fi  P''i‘'''s.  and  remained 

stations  are  being  established  in  |  R'  ih-'l  level  tbrongb  .Iiine.  Levels 
the  Prairie  Prnvinees  to  obtain  !  food,  rent  and  iiiisi  ellaneoiis 
stream  measurements  required  iin- j  remained  unchanged, 

regard  to  range-finding  and  in  der  the  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  |  Mexican  cost  of  living  index 

particular  on  the  effect  of  meten- '  .Act  by  the  Department  of  Agri- an  advance  which  has'  tuipcr  make  tip  the  remaining  ma- 
rological  conditions  at  Halifax  and  'culture  in  planning  post-war  re-  been  unbroken  since  the  end  of.  icrial. 
ing.  and  scientific  operations  con- j  Victoria  upon  the  accuracy  of  de- ;  hahilitation  work.  Ganging  stations,  1942.  It  increased  Ifi  per  rent  in'  \n  other  eonniry  in  the  British 
nected  with  the  war  was  under- |  pression  range-finder.s.  .A  special  ;  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Alaska  Mili- ' 'he  first  half  of  1 9  14.  due  in  large  .  rommonwealih  of  Natinns,  apart 
taken  hy  the  Surveys  and  Engineer-  .report  ■was  made  on  trans-polar  |tary  Highway  are  also  being  '  measure  to  a  21  per  cent  increase  from  Newfoundland,  approaches 
ing  Branch  on  the  outbreak  of  [aerial  navigation.  .Astronomical  |  established  for  flow  measurements  for  foods.  A  new  scries  for  Peru  Canada  in  importance  as  a  source 
hostilities  in  September,  1939,  and  observations  of  the  most  refined  ;  on  the  main  streams,  collecting  i  also  showed  an  accelerated  rate  ol  iof  wood  pulp  for  paper. 


DOMINION  FOUNDRIES  &  STEEL  LIMITED 


HAMILTON  CANADA 


CONFIDENCE 


Here  at  Dofasco,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony,  management 
an<d  men  have  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  and  have  confidence  in 
each  other. 

Employee  co-operation,  to¬ 
gether  with  technical  skill  and 
the  most  modern  equipment  has 


enabled  us  to  help  meet  Canada's 
huge  war  requirements  for  alloy 
and  commercial  steel.  This  same 
combination  can  be  relied  on  to 
help  solve  your  post-war  steel 
problems.  Dofasco  Steel  Special¬ 
ists  are  ready  to  consult  with  you 
now  concerning  your  needs  of 
the  future. 
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War  to  the  Last  Day 
On  the  Flying  Fronts 

Signs  of  Early  Victory  Encouraging  But  The 
Effort  Must  Be  Maintained  to  the  End 
Air  Forces  Have  Been  Encouraged  to  Fit 
Themselves  for  Civilian  Life  After  the  War 

By  HON.  C,  G.  POWER,  K.C.,  M.C.. 

Mini*ter  «f  National  Defenct  for  Air 

YOU  HA\’E  asked  about  the  current  activities  of  the  Dept, 
of  National  Defence  for  Air.  The  answer,  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  these  last  five  years,  is  that,  first  and  foremost,  we  are 
helping  to  fight  a  war.  The  duration  of  that  war  is  any  man’s 
guess.  The  most  that  has  come  authoritatively  is  General  Mont¬ 
gomery's  statement  that,  on  the  European  side,  the  end  is  in 
sight.  As  for  the  Pacific,  we  have  Admiral  Nimitz’s  assurance 
that  an  invasion  of  Japan  may  not  be  necessary  before  the 
enemy's  capitulation. 

But,  in  the  face  of  these  comforting  words,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  for  the  man  on  the  forward  airfields,  the  war 
must  remain  a  day-to-day  business  until  its  last  hour.  With 
this  day’s  hazardous  mission  completed,  he  can  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tomorrow's  task  until  the  time  of  briefing:  and,  as  for 
the  ensuing  days’  operations,  his  participation  in  them  is  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  the  uncertain  chance  of  his  personal  survival. 

Front-line  combat  is  not  conduc-  tioned  also  that  our  engineering 
ive  to  the  long-range  view.  The  and  air  medical  research  diviol-:n 
present  is  only  reality.  As  with  the  in  Canada  continue  to  make  con- 
individual.  so  with  the  squadron,  tributions  of  the  first  order  in  their 
•wing  and  group,  all  the  way  up  specialized  branches, 
through  the.  chain  of  command.  Then,  too,  the  great  training  plan 
Strategy  is  forever  subject  to  remains  in  operation.  I  nave  al- 
change  because  of  immediate  de-  ready  mentioned  that  the  provif.ion 
velopments.  and  to  the  end  of  the  of  reinforcements,  Doth  actual  and. 
war  must  be  fought  as  if  it  would  potential,  must  remain  a  prior  con- 
last  forever.  Here  in  Ottawa,  the  sideration.  At  the  moment,  our  re¬ 
reinforcement,  equipment  and  well-  serves  of  trained  aircrew,  and  of 
being  of  our  men  must  be  of  prime  young  men  awaiting  training,  are 
concern.  Fortunately,  we  are  far  so  great  that  we  have  been  able  to 
enough  from  the  scene  to  be  able  :  suspend  recruiting.  Theie  are  two 
to  accept  post-war  planning  in  be-  causes  for  this  situation  and  both 
half  of  our  troops  as  the  greatest  give  every  reason  for  profound  sat- 
of  our  secondary  tasks.  isfaction.  The  first  is  tint  the  pro- 

Hence.  in  any  review'  of  R.C..4.F.  duction  of  the  training  plan  ran 
activities.  1  would  mention  first  well  beyond  the  mosi  optimistic 
the  achievements  of  our  squadrons  estimates.  The  second  is  that, 
and  individual  airmen  overseas,  thanks  to  the  high  quality  of  traln- 
The  period  between  D-Day  and  the  ing  and  to  the  increasing  excellence 
present  has  seen  the  R.C.A.F’s  of  the  aircraft  with  which  our  men 
contribution  in  actual  combat  reach  are  equipped,  casualties  In  combat 
the  highest  level  in  our  history,  have  been  far  below  what  had  been 
Canadian  squadrons  participated  in  expected.  So  as  it  stands  we  have 
every  phase  of  the  great  operation,  been  able  to  stop  up  for  the  present 
softening  up  the  invasion  coast  be-  our  intake  of  volunteers  and  at 
fore  D-Day.  mapping  it  photogra-  the  same  time,  by  economies  in 
phically  for  the  ground  troops,  training,  close  a  number  of  our 
providing  air  coverage  for  the  move  schools.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
across  the  Channel,  bombing  front-  whether  the  rest  of  the  war  runs 
line  tactical  and  distant  strategic  its  expected  course  we  are  in  a 
objectives  as  our  armies  advanced,  position  to  meet  any  demands  that 
striking  at  the  .  enemy's  coastal  may  be  made  upon  us. 
shipping  and  helping  destroy  the  Preparing  for  Peace 

few  of  his  aircraft  which  ventured  j  .....  v  . 

over  our  lines  by  dav  and  night.  ou  have  asked  specifically  about 
Meanwhile  our  squadrons  were  our  preparation  for  peace  and  re- 
aiso  bearing  their  share  of  the  de-  hahilitation  of  our  troops. 
fence  of  Britain  against  flying  i  ‘h®  Purt  of  this  vital  task 

bombs  bv  direct  attacks  upon  them  I”', ‘h®  r®sponsibility  of  departments 

and  bv'  bombing  the  launching  l 
,  •  I  that  no  branch  of  the  government 

^  '■  jean  disassociate  itself  from  the 

Spitfires  at  Work 


tracted  a  basically  superior  type  of  I  am  certain  that  these  qualifica- 
young  man  and  that  bis  service  has  tions,  gained  at  the  risk  of  life  in 
matured  him  rapidly.  He  has  learn-  service  to  his  country,  will  make 
ed  the  utmost  in  self-reliance,  in  him  of  far  greater  value  in  what- 
co-operatlon  with  othera  and.  in  ever  civilian  calling  may  fall  to 
many  cases,  in  the  art  of  command,  his  lot  after  the  war. 

To  Normalize  the  War 
Economy 

By  E.  S.  BATES 


The  first  phase  of  our 


Our  Spitfire  squadrons  alone  had,®''"  efforts  has  been  to  encourage 
destroyed  nearly  250  enemy  aircraft  I  our  personnel  to  fit  themselves 
between  D-Day  and  the  end  of  Aug-  life  after  the  war.  For- 

ust.  Our  night-fighter  squadrons,  this  process  began  long 

which  had  relatively  few  opportuni-  spare  much  thought 

ties  to  meet  the  enemv  prior  to  *'J’®''^  ^  'I'®  >’aise 

the  invasion,  raised  their  total  ‘^elr  educational  standard  to  air- 
score  to  well  over  100  aircraft  for  demands,  we  passed  26,000 

the  year,  the  great  majority  of  y°ung  men  through  emergency 
them  destroyed  during  the  'same  schools.  Moreover  7,000  French- 
period.  Our  Intruders  have  main- 

tained  that  constant  harassing  of  School  of  English ;  1_.000 

the  enemy's  positions  which  has  ground  crew  have  Improved  their 
placed  the  R.C.A.F.  City  of  Ed-  ®ducationa  standing  and  have  re¬ 
monton  squadron  at  the  verv  head  u'usteied  to  aircrew,  and  13,000 
of  the  list  of  such  units,  in  this  “I'"’®"  airwomen  have  enroll- 
work  they  have  been  joined  during  Improvement  classes, 

recent  months  bv  the  Tvphoons  of  through  the  activities  of  our  Edu- 
our  fighter -bomber  squadrons  national  Branch  over  10,000  of  our 
■U'hich  have  strikingly  proved  their  P®*sonnPl  have  been  registered 
worth  overseas  as  they  had  already  correspondence  departments 

done  in  our  home  war  establish-  ®'  Schools  and  Lniversities, 

ment.  Our  Photo  Reconnaissance  ''’hjl®  l®s»  academic  educational  fa 
squadrons,  hedge-hopping  over  en-  ®*''ties  ha\e  been  constantly  pro- 
emy  territory  on  their  Important  '''‘^®'^  stations  here  and  over- 

and  hazardous  missions,  have  pro-  ®®®*'  result,  it  can  be  expect- 

vided  many  thousands  of  pictures  ®‘^  ^1*®/  Canada  will  reap  a  rich  re¬ 
covering  every  detail  of  future  activities  in  the  Im- 


battlefields. 


proved  level  of  technical  and  gen- 


tal  squadrons' have  waged  constant  ®.""®‘™®«t 

war  upon  E-boats  and  other  light-  duties  which 

enemy  craft.  contribute  little  directly  to 

It  should  be  remembered  also  Post-"’®,*-  careers.  It  is  diffi- 

♦fc.*  _ _ •  cult  to  see  for  what  civilian  Job 

far  afiaid  A  einitfiro  a  /I  **'®  training  and  operation  of  a 

far  afield.  A  Spit  ire  squadron  in  ^  , 

taly  recently  equipped  for  bomb-  bomber,  coastal  and  transport  air¬ 
ing,  has  figured  in  the  Allied  air  ^^ew.  while  their  work  has  far 
support  of  Marshal  Tito  of  Jugo-  common  with  civilian  air 

slavia.  A  flying  boat  squadron  con-  operation,  nobody  can  suppose 

‘itat  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
a  theatre  where  there  are  already  numbers  will  find  openings  la 

many  other  Canadian  aircrews  and  commercial  air  lines  after  the  war. 

[n  tb«''f,fH.rf  ®  ^e  are  doing  what  we  can  to  train 
to  be  stationed  in  the  future.  repatriated  aircrew 

Home  Menace  Remote  in  the  specialized  aspects  of  clvili- 

W»  are  fortunatejn  having  been  an  airline  flying;  but  our  efforts 
able  to  curtail  our  operations  at  in  that  direction  are  necessarily 
home  as  the  menace  to  Canada  has  limited.  Offhand  it  would  seem 
become  more  remote.  A  number  that  the  technical  training  possess¬ 
or  our  squadrons  were  transferred  ed  by  ground  crew  and  radio  me- 
bodily  to  active  theatres,  !)at  ocher  chanics  will  be  of  far  more  lasting 
formations  remain  usefully  engaged  value  to  them, 
upon  such  tasks  as  coasial  patrol.  That  these  young  aircrew  have 
the'  mapping  of  vast  ureas  of  the  gained  nothing  during  their  period 
North  'West,  the  aelivciry  of  mail  of  their  service  beyond  their  own 
to  our  Overseas  troops  and  the  op-  satisfac'tion  in  that  service,  I  would, 
eratlon  of  transport  linos  to  stra-  however,  emphatically  deny.  To 
teglc  areas  untouched  by  the  com-  potential  employers  I  "would  say 
merclal  airlines.  It  snould  be  men-  that  the  R.C.A.F.  undoubtedly  at- 


THE  QUESTION  as  to  how  far 
to  the  left  Canadian  political  policy 
will  swing  during  the  next  decade 
is  one  on  which  each  and  all  of  us 
are  free  and  ready  to  speculate. 
That  the  trend  is  and  will  continue 
towards  liberalization  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  is  taken  for  granted. 

Return  to  the  status  quo  of  im¬ 
mediate  pre-war  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  policy,  is  generally  believed 
to  be  impossible.  Developments  of 
the  war  economy  have  changed  all 
that.  In  fact,  the  swing  to  the  left, 
to  extreme  socialism,  is  likely  to 
depend  largely  upon  how  decisively 
repetition  of  the  reactionary  period 
following  the  last  great  war  is 
avoided. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  current  tur¬ 
moil  of  provincial  elections  and 
with  a  general  election  in  early 
prospect  to  gauge  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  The  many  controversial  is¬ 
sues  involved,  like  “conscription” 
in  the  Quebec  election  fight,  tend 
to  obscure  the  real  issue.  All  the 
main  political  parties  have  adopted 
more  or  less  radical  platforms,  and 
by  fall  the  public  will  should  be 
fairly  well  defined.  Moreover,  the 
Presidential  elections  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  decided,  with 
consequential  bearing  on  Canadian 
conditions.  Some  form  of  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  monetary  and 


commercial  arrangements  should 
have  been  reached.  In  other  words, 
the  political  atmosphere  should  be 
cleared  during  the  next  six  months, 
and  with  it  the  national  political 
and  commercial  policy  for  the 
approaching  reconversion  and  re¬ 
construction  period. 

41  ¥  ¥ 

It  is  the  utmost  folly  to  dismiss 
this  radical  trend  either  with  com¬ 
placency  or  with  unctuous  declam¬ 
ation  against  socialism.  There  is 
certainly  no  present  excuse  for 
complacency.  Thofee  who  do  not 
recognize  the  processes  of  change 
through  which  this  nation  is  pass¬ 
ing  will  simply  be  engulfed  in  post¬ 
war  competition  and  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  all  public  relations.  Progress 
is  merely  passing  them  by. 

To  those  who  are  Thetorically 
declaiming  against  socialism,  class¬ 
ifying  all  liberals  and  progressives 
as  socialists,  it  can  be  said  now 
quite  definitely  that  the  public 
mind  is  becoming  fairly  clear  on 
the  distinction  between  special 
privilege  with  its  bastions  of  legal 
defence,  and  responsible  private 
enterprise  with  Its  personal  rather 
than  corporate  responsibilities.  The 
real  issue  of  future  Canadian  poli¬ 
tical  policy  is  being  fought  today 
among  the  majority  of  thinking 
Canadians  on  (1)  the  rigid  control  I 


of  special  privilege  and  regulation 
of  monopolies,  and  (2)  the  private 
and  personal  responsibility  of  cor¬ 
porate  directors.  The  swing  to  the 
left  depends  largely  upon  how 
clearly  and  unhampered  by  such 
issues  as  "conscription”  the  elector¬ 
ate  can  be  made  to  declare  Its  voice 
at  the  polls  during  the  coming 
months.  The  danger  lies,  not  in  per¬ 
mitting  full  and  complete  freedom 
of  voice,  but  in  obscuring  the  real 
issues. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and 
constructive  features  of  the  present 
lies  in  the  growing  recognition  of 
these  conditions  by  political  and 
economic  leaders,  whose  name  is 
becoming  legion  and  who  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  chief  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  during  the  recon¬ 
version  and  reconstruction  period. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  comprom¬ 
ise  radlcaljj^m  with  reality,  to  com¬ 
pose  progress  with  the  basic  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  institutions  of 
the  nation. 

What  most  of  us  fail  to  realize 
fully,  and  what  the  public  Has  little 
opportunity  of  understanding,  is  the 
abnormality  of  the  current  national 
war  economy.  Canada  has  under¬ 
gone  a  relatively  stupendous  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  since  the  Fall  of 
1939.  No  nation  has  undergone 
greater  relative  to  population.  The 
same  can  be  said  in  the  realm  of 
finance.  Surely  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-war  standards  here?  But 
this  Nation  does  not  require  a  na¬ 
tional  socialist  policy  to  reconvert 
these  conditions  to  peacetime  pros¬ 
perity  and  production.  Private  en¬ 
terprise  has  progressed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  government  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  war  economy.  The 
same  combination  can  successfully 
carry  through  reconversion,  and  re¬ 
construction.  The  Socialist  Party 
program  can  only  add  to  the  bur¬ 
den  and  complexity  of  post-war 
conditions  without  beneflttlng  the 
public  welfare. 

In  order  to  meet  successfully 


these  abnormal  post-war  condi¬ 
tions,  in  which  debt  and  taxation, 
credit  and  finance,  industry  and 
production,  and  all  the  material 
evidence  of  modern  conditions  are 
on  a  tremendously  greater  scale 
than  ever  before,  Canada  must 
have  sound,  stable  Government.  Na¬ 
tional  economic  and  financial  sta¬ 
bility  is  a  pre-requisite.  The  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  to  normalize  the  abnor¬ 
mal,  to  maintain  an  expanding 
economy,  to  compose  social  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  national  structure,  not 
to  add  to  the  complexities  of  na¬ 
tional  administration  by  socializing 
Industry  and  finance  and  thereby 
setting  up  the  framework  of  a  to¬ 
tally  new  system  of  socialistic  or 
fasclstic  bureaucracy. 

♦  ❖  ♦ 

The  system  crystallized  in  the 
Canadian  war  ecenomy  is  one  of 
socialized  capitalism  designed  to 
encourage  personal  and  corporate 
initiative  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
control  speculative  and  monopoly 
enterprise.  The  entire  capitalist 
system  has  been  virtually  revolu¬ 
tionized  during  the  war  years.  Much 
will  depend  in  the  future  upon 
what  has  been  termed  "the  new 
world  system  of  cooperation”  ex¬ 
pected  to  emerge  out  of  the  inter¬ 
national  monetary  and  commercial 
conferences  almost  continuously  in 
session. 

Canada’s  economic  position  was 
never  stronger  that  it  is  today. 
Debt  and  taxation  have  soared,  but 
the  debt  is  largely  internal  and  na¬ 
tional  income  has  grown  so  great 
that  the  net  burden  of  debt  is  light¬ 
er  than  in  any  preceding  period. 
More  people  in  Canada  have  ade¬ 
quate  incomes  than  ever  before. 

The  main  job  is  to  normalize,  not 
revolutionize,  the  war  economy. 

The  Financial  Times  reaches  a 
class  of  i>eople  who  are  Interested 
in  and  able  to  buy  investment 
securities. 


Set  Shift  In  SourcM 

Of  Metallic  Minerals 

Aluminium,  iron  and  magnesium 
wUi  be  principally  relied  upon  for 
the  metallics  of  the  long-range  fu¬ 
ture,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society.  In  a  recent 
report  it  pointed  out  that  mineral 
deposits  are  undergoing  alarming 
depletion  to  meet  the  voracious  de¬ 
mands  of  war.  Aluminium,  iron  and 
magnesium  are  the  only  truly 
abundant  structural  metals  in  the 
earth's  crust,  which  leads  to  an  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion. 

The  society  states  that  methods 
of  recovering  aluminium  from  clays 
and  iron  from  low-grade  ore  must 
be  developed  to  practical  applic¬ 
ability  as  the  richer  deposits  be¬ 
come  exhausted.  There  are,  of 
course,  tremendous  quantities  of 
rock  in  the  earth’s  crust  from 
which  magnesium  can  be  extracted. 
It  can  also  be  extracted  from  sea¬ 
water. 

It  can  be  assumed,  of  course, 
that  even  if  the  current  tremendous 
demand  for  metals  continues  for 
years,  the  shift  from  high-grade  to 
low-grade  sources  of  metallic  min¬ 
erals  will  be  a  gradual  one.  Can¬ 
ada's  copper  resources,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  are  still  enormous  and  the 
iron  deposits  at  Steep  Rock  Lake 
promise  to  be  very  large. 

LIVESTOCK  RECEIPTS  UP 

Live  stock  receipts  at  'the  two 
Montreal  stock  yards  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  years  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows:  Point  St.  Charles 
Yards:  Cattle  44,224  head(  com¬ 
pared  with  34,360  In  the  seven 
months  of  last  year);  calves  103,- 
776  (101,549):  hogs  169,444  (100,- 
057):  sheep  17.170  (25,547);  and 
horses  8,432  (6,813).  At  the  East 
End  Yards:  Cattle  17,417  (14,336); 
calves  18,072  (15,936);  hogs  40.- 
867  (15,322);  sheep  1,961  (2,821) 
and  horses  16,301  (14,880). 


Medium  bomber  squadrons  of  the  er®!  education  of  a  considerable 
2nd  Tactical  Air  Force  contain  a  number  of  young  men  and  women, 
high  percentage  of  Canadians,  ^®''  t^®  ®P®®««c  reinstatement  of 
though  none  is  designated  as  an  Pe>'sonnel  in  civilian  life,  we 
R.C.A.F.  unit.  It  is  among  the  ^®''®  ""I®’’  Captain 

heavy  strategic  bombers  that  the  f  Chant  a  branch  whose  task 

Canadian  participation  reaches  its  *8  to  weigh  an  individual  s  quall- 
higbest.  As  long  ago  as  June,  Ucations  and  potentialities  and  to 
1942,  we  ■were  able  to  report  that  s^®®*"  him  towards  productive  and 
more  than  1000  R.C.A.F.  aircrew  ‘'emunerative  positions.  Trained 
participated  in  a  single  night's  op-  P®‘'®°""®‘  counsellors  of  this 
©ration  against  Germany.  Recenflv,  duty 

w©  have  been  able  to  sav  that  1000  !?®  territory 

aircrew  from  the  Canadian  Bomber  "'l®''®  ^®  opccates. 

Group  ©lone  took  part  in  one  raid. 

Many  others,  of  course,  flew  with  our  appioach  to  the  problem  of 
squadrons  of  the  several  other  /  newly-created 

bomber  groups  operating  from  the 

United  Kingdom.  discharge  of  our  troops  will 

Our  Coastal  squadrons,  too.  have  b®.  accomplished  in  an  orderly  fa- 
had  very  signal  recent  successes.  "'‘tbout  undue  delay  and 

The  score  of  U-boats  sunk  by  our  "Jth  a  maximum  of  fairness  to  each 
flying  boat  squadrons  is  impressive  classification  of  our  Personnel, 
and  it  was  a  predominantly  Cana-  ^  ^ 

dlan  crew  which  recently  made  Problem  will  bo  a  very  great 

history  by  sinking  two  U-boats  in  ®"®’  matter  how  effective  may 
the  space  of  2?  minutes.  We  were  P®  lb®  plans  laid  down  by  my  own 
able  to  reveal  that  a  R.C.A.F.  department  and  by  those  who  must 
Beaufighter  squadron,  which  has  assume  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
been  making  constant  and  effective  responsibility.  Generally  speaking, 
strikes  at  enemv  shionine  over  a  personnel  are  considerably 

.  youngei'  than  those  in  the  other 

period  of  years,  has  been  equipped  ,  _  j  <-.  •  ,  j.,. 

with  rocket  projectiles  for  niuch  h 

of  this  period  Others  of  our  coas-  directily  from  High 

tal  squadrons  have  waged  constant  ®.""®‘™®«t 

war  upon  E-boats  and  other  light-  duties  which 

enemy  craft.  contribute  little  directly  to 


They  den^t  get  ^Light  Bills 


ft 


im 

m 


but  they  alre  ^^Shawinlgan’’  customers 


♦  The  “Shawinigan”  company  is  more  than  a  public 
utility— more  than  an  “electric  light  company.”  When 
you  flick  a  switch  to  turn  on  a  light— run  a  vacuiun 
•  cleaner— start  a  washing  machine— or  any  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  for  better  living— think  that  the 
same  power  operates  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
this  continent,  “Shawinigan  Chemicals”. 

Of  “Shawinigan  Power”  was  born  “Shawinigan 
Chemicals”— a  company  which  is  playing  an  indispen¬ 
sable  role  in  the  production  of  vital  war  materials  and 
which  will  play  an  important  part  in  helping  build  for 
Canada,  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  products  of  Shawinigan  Chemicala  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  praaically  every  country  in  the  world,  out¬ 


side  those  dominated  by  Axis  powers.  The  large  share 
of  production  goes  to  Britain,  but  amongst  other  cus¬ 
tomers  are  Sierra  Leone,  Palestine,  Greenland,  Russia, 
India,  Iceland,  Iran,  Algiers,  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  practically  every  country  in  Central  and 
South  America  and,  of  course,  the  United  States. 

These  nations  are  all  customers  of  “Shawinigan’*— 
but  they  don’t  get  “light  bills”.  So  when  next  you 
receive  your  hill,  think  of  “Shawinigan”  as  something 
more  than  an  “Electric  Light  Company”— think  of  its 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  creating  this  great  new 
industry,  Shawinigan  Chemicals,  which  has  brought 
prosperity  and  fame  to  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and 
all  Quebec. 


THE  SHAWINIGAN  WARR  ft  POWER  CO.*  SHAWINIGAN  CHEMICALS  IIMIRD  •  QUEKC  POWER  COMPANY 
associated  aad  sabsidlary  caoipaaias 
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We  have  found  in  the  past  that 
our  legislation  has  needed  revision 
In  the  light  of  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  and  doubtless  that  will 
occur  again.  It  has  been  our  policy 
to  watch  very  closely  the  practical 
working  out  of  each  new  measure, 
BO  that  any  weaknesses  may  be 
speedily  detected  and  corrected. 
The  programme  as  it  stands  today 
is  more  comprehensive  than  any¬ 
thing  ever  previously  attempted. 

Our  first  objective  is  to  insure 
that  members  of  the  forces  are  re¬ 
turned  to  civil  life  in  as  good 
health  and  physical  condition  as 
can  be  achieved  through  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  medical  science.  Hospi¬ 
tals  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
new  hospitals  have  been  and  are 
being  built  in  locations  strategic¬ 
ally  situated  to  give  to  casualties 
the  services  of  tre  leading  special¬ 
ists  in  all  branches  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Rehabilitating  the  Wounded 

War  scarcities  of  essential  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  have  created  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties  in  hospital  con¬ 
struction  but  with  the  slight  easing 
off  of  the  demands  of  the  forces 
these  have  very  largely  disappeared 
in  recent  months. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  when 
other  considerations  were  subordin¬ 
ated  to  re-equipping  the  British 
Army  and  Air  F^orce  after  Dun¬ 
kerque  and  the  Battle  of  Britain 
this  problem  was  necessarily  grave. 
At  all  times,  however,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pensions  and  National 
Health  has  had  a  reserve  of  hospi¬ 
tal  accommodation  in  substantial 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements 
and  that  situation  still  exists  de¬ 


spite  occasional  congestion  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  ward  here  and  there. 

For  the  disability  due  to  service, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  medi¬ 
cal  science,  there  is  the  time-honor¬ 
ed  expedient  of  monetary  pension. 
Pension  is  also  paid  to  the  depend¬ 
ents  of  those  who  give  their  lives. 
These  measures  of  medical  care  and 
pension  are,  of  course,  merely  the 
minimum  obligation  recognized  by 
the  Country  to  its  veterans  in  the 
light  of  modern  thinking. 

Over  and  above  the  physical 
handicap  experienced  by  what  we 
hope  wiU  be  a  reasonably  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  members  of  our 
forces,  there  is  the  universal  handi¬ 
cap  of  separation  from  normal  civil 
occupation.  In  the  case  of  the 
youngest  this  has  meant  interrupted 
training  and  education  in  the  for- 
mulative  years  of  life.  In  other 
cases,  there  is  loss  of  seniority  in 
employment. 

Each  to  His  Own  Calling 

Many  accustomed  to  earning 
their  livings  as  independent  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  wlM  face 
the  problem  of  re-establishing 
their  own  shops  or  offices.  Farm 
bred  men  will  have  problems  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  Industry,  and  then 
for  a  very  large  percentage  of  both 
men  and  women  there  wilt  be  the 
problem  of  finding  employment  of 
a  type  for  which  they  have  the 
qualifications. 

In  the  rehabilitation  programme 
as  it  has  now  been  rounded  out  the 
Government  will  have  a  Department 
of  Veterans’  Affairs  administering 
a  wide  variety  of  services  designed 
to  minister  to  the  solution  of  all  of 
these  problems. 

The  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Em¬ 


ployment  Act  assures  to  those  who 
resigned  their  jobs  to  enlist  that 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  return  to 
their  former  positions  under  no 
worse  circumstances  than  if  they 
had  not  joined  the  forces.  Employ¬ 
ers  have  co-operated  admirably  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  this  Act. 

For  those  who  have  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  open  market  the 
National  Employment  Service,  with 
the  co-operation  of  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  Veterans’  Welfare  Officers, 
will  endeavour  to  bring  the  vet¬ 
erans  into  contact  with  suitable 
available  positions. 

Out-of-Work  Benefits 

If  employment  is  not  to  be  had 
immediately  out-of-work  benefit 
based  on  the  size  of  the  man’s 
family  will  be  paid. 

This  out-of-work  benefit  is  also 
available  in  periods  of  interrupted 
employment  within  the  first  eigh¬ 
teen  months  after  discharge.  This 
precaution  is  based  on  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  numbers  of  men  will  not 
immediately  find  the  most  suitable 
type  of  work. 

Preferences  have  been  arranged 
in  the  Dominion  Civil  Service  for 
veterans. 

Several  of  the  Provinces  and 
large  numbers  of  private  business 
enterprises  have  adopted  the  same 
policy. 

Any  period  of  ill  health  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  veteran  in  his  first 
year  of  civil  life  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  free  medical  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  allowances  during  periods 
of  hospitalization. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  young  people  entered 
the  Forces  without  having  complet¬ 
ed  their  education  or  acquiring  a 
skilled  vocation,  provision  has  been 
made  to  enable  these  people  to  com¬ 
plete  their  training  or  education. 

Any  Veteran  who  can,  within  fif¬ 
teen  months  of  discharge,  qualify 
for  entrance  or  re-entrance  to  Uni¬ 
versity  will  have  his  fees  paid  and 
receive  an  allowance  for  his  living 
while  attending  classes. 

Similarly,  any  Veteran  who  can 
be  helped  to  qualify  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  for  better  employment  by 
a  vocational  training  course  of  any 
kind  will  receive  such  a  course  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions. 

It  is  hoped  that  between  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Veterans  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  improve  their  pros¬ 
pects  in  life  after  the  war.  These 
facilities  have  been  available  to  per¬ 
sona  already  discharged,  and  some 
thousands  of  courses  have  already 
been  awarded. 

Many  of  the  men  discharged  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  preferred,  however,  to 
continue  to  pull  their  weight  by  tak¬ 
ing  employment  in  war  industry. 
Accordingly,  the  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  vocational  training  course 
has  been  kept  open  until  a  year 
after  the  war  for  those  who  have 
already  been  discharged,  and  for 
one  year  after  discharge  for  those 
who  may  not  he  able  to  leave  the 


Beating  War  Output  Swords 
Into  Plough-Shares  of  Peace 

Industrial  Organization  Must  Be  Reconverted 
To  Production  for  Civil  Use  and  Consump¬ 
tion  —  A  Million  Men  and  Women  Now  In 
Armed  Forces  Must  Be  Returned  to  Civil  Life 

9r  BOK.  IAN  A.  MACKENZIE. 

Minliter  «f  Fcniioni  and  National  Btalth. 

THERE  ARE  two  major  phases  to  the  great  change  which 
must  take  place  in  Canada  after  the  war.  Our  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  been  geared  to  the  production  of  war  equipment 
must  be  converted  to  the  normal  procedures  of  production  for 
civil  use  and  consumption.  The  million  men  and  women  who  have 
joined  our  armed  forces  must  be  returned  to  civil  life  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  offering  them  the  opportunity  for  useful  remuner¬ 
ative  occupation.  Neither  aspect  of  the  problem  can  be  success¬ 
fully  solved  without  the  other. 

In  the  Session  pf  Parliament  recently  concluded  measures 
for  both  purposes  were  enacted.  While  I  have  no  desire  to  claim 
that  the  programme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  e.x-members  of  the 
armed  forces  is  perfect  in  all  respects,  the  new  legislation  of  this 
year  has  rounded  out  the  programme  so  that  practically  every 
contingency  to  be  reasonably  anticipated  is  provided  for  in  one 
way  or  another. 


Forces  until  some  time  after  the 
close  of  hostilities. 

Assisting  Farm  Buyers 

Recogaizing  that  farmers  cannot 
succeed  under  an  excessive  burden 
of  debt,  the  Veterans’  Land  Act  en¬ 
ables  a  Veteran  to  acquire  a  farm 
by  paying  10%  down  on  its  cash 
value.  The  Government  will  then 
provide  stock  and  equipment  and 
give  the  man  up  to  twenty  years  to 
pay  off  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  land  and  buildings.  The  Vet¬ 
eran  who  keeps  up  his  payments 
and  makes  a  success  of  his  venture 
will,  after  ten  years,  be  given  a 
free  grant  of  one-third  of  the  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings  and  the 
entire  value  of  the  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  supplied  by  the  Government. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal 
measures  which  were  in  existence  at 
the  close  of  the  recent  Parliament-' 
ary  Session  when  the  War  Services 
Grants  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  is 
designed  to  give  to  every  discharg¬ 
ed  Veteran  a  sum  of  ready  cash 
which  he  may  use  according  to  his 
own  best  judgment,  and  to  place  at 
his  disposal  an  additional  sum. 
which  may  be  obtained  upon  appli¬ 
cation,  for  an  approved  rehabilita¬ 
tive  purpose.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  in  the  furn¬ 
ishing  of  a  home.  It  may  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  a  business,  a 
share  in  a  business,  or  the  tools 
and  equipment  necessary  for  set¬ 
ting  up  in  a  business,  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession. 

Possibly  the  most  important 
clause  in  this  Bill  is  the  last  condi¬ 
tion,  which  provides  that  it  may  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor-in-('ouncil.  This 
is  the  clause  which  enables  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  meet  contingencies  that 
have  not  been  foreseen. 

This  Re-Establishment  Credit  is 
intended  for  those  who  do  not  take 
educational  or  vocational  courses, 
or  who  do  not  take  up  land  under 
the  Veterans’  Land  .\ct.  Those  who 
take  training  and  educational  bene¬ 
fits  or  ^o  take  up  land  will,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  receive 
a  benefit,  the  monetary  value  of 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  Re-Estab¬ 
lishment  Credit.  For  those  who  do 
not  take  these  special  benefits,  the 
Re-Establishment  Credit  is  a  com¬ 
pensating  and  equalizing  factor. 

Discharge  Allowances 

At  the  time  of  discharge,  every 
man  who  has  had  six  months’  serv¬ 
ice  receives  his  transportation 
home,  a  clothing  allowance  of 
$100  and  a  grant  equal  to  one 
month’s  pay  and  dependents’  allow¬ 
ances.  ^ 

Those  who  have  had  overseas 
service  will  also  receive  seven  days’ 
pay  and  allowances,  including  sub¬ 
sistence,  for  each  six  months’  over¬ 
seas  service.  It  will  be  noted  that 
two  years’  oversea^  servlco  would 
give  the  man  approximately  an¬ 
other  month’s  pay  and  allowances. 

Although  policy  has  not  been  ab¬ 
solutely  settled  in  this  regard.  It  is 
expected  that  members  of  the 
Forces  who  are  repatriated  from 
abroad  after  the  war  will  be  given 
a  month’s  leave  of  absence  with 


pay.  before  discharge  procedure  is 
initiated.  In  any  event,  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  grant,  overseas  pay  and  war 
service  gratuity  will  he  In  addition 
to  whatever  leave  of  absence  may 
be  accorded  by  the  Services. 

The  War  Service  Gratuity  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  rece>nt  Ses¬ 
sion  provides  that,  for  those  who 
have  volunteered  or  been  ordered ! 
for  general  service,  there  will  be 
paid  $7.50  for  each  month  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
$15.00  for  each  month  of  service 
overseas.  This  will  be  disbursed,  in 
monthly  instalments.  beginning 
one  month  after  discharge. 

The  Re-Establishnienl  (’redit  is 
an  amount  equal  to  the  War  Serv¬ 
ice  Gratuity.  It  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  man's  name  in  the  Department 
of  Veterans’  Affairs,  and  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  for  one 
of  the  definitely  useful  purposes  al- 1 
ready  mentioned,  or  foi’  some  other 
approved  purpose  which  has  not 
been  foreseen  In  the  legislation. 

Plans  .Are  .41I-Knil>racing 

Thu.s  provision  has  been  made 
for  many  to  go  back  to  their  former 
positions;  for  others  to  be  trained 
for  skilled  work  in  the  vaiiousi 
trades  and  professions;  for  others 
to  be  assisted  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  and  given  serurlfy  until  such 
employment  is  found.  For  those 
who  wish  to  set  up  in  business  of 
their  own,  the  gratuity  and  the 
credit  provide  a  substantial  fund. 
For  those  whose  employment  is  se¬ 
cure  and  who  wish  to  obtain  homes, 
there  is  also  a  substantial  fund  at ' 
the  disposal  of  the  Veteran. 

The  farmer,  the  fisherman  and  ' 
the  seasonal  worker  who  wishes  to  ; 
supplement  his  earnings  from  a  | 
small  plot  of  land  are  to  be  assisted  ; 
through  the  Veterans’  Land  .Act.  i 

One  other  measure  is  the  Veter-! 
ans’  Insurance  Act.  Men  with  a  dis- ■ 
ability  are  often  unable  to  obtain  ; 
life  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
their  dependents  at  reasonable 
rates.  In  order  not  to  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunity  of  protecting 
their  families,  the  Government  has 
agreed  to  give  life  insurance  up  to 
$10,000,  without  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  to  any  Veteran.  The  premiums 
will  be  those  applicable  in  com¬ 
mercial  insurance  to  a  physically 
fit  person  of  the  same  age. 

This  programme,  it  is  hoped,  will 
meet  most  of  the  contingencies 
likely  to  arise  in  connection  with 
the  personal  and  individual  prob¬ 
lems  of  rehabilitation  confronting 
our  ex-servicemen.  They  will  not 
solve  the  whole  problem  unless 
Canada  has  an  economy  of  full  em¬ 
ployment.  In  other  words,  this 
country  will  have  to  use  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  to  the  limit  if  the 
opportunity  is  to  be  available  for| 
all  our  people,  demobilized  Vet- 1 
erans  and  others,  to  find  suitable 
openings  for  their  abilities. 

Eiiiployiiient  \s.  D<'pression 

Despite  the  fact  that  past  wars 
have  usually  been  followed  by  de¬ 
pressions,  our  leading  economists  j 
consider  that  a  programme  of  full 
employment  is  practicable.  Inten-' 
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sive  studies  and  researches  that 
have  been  conducted  for  the  past 
three  years  into  post-war  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  have  Indicated  the 
type  of  Government  measures  which 
will  he  necessary.  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  taken. 

Canada  has  participated  fully  in 
discussions  looking  to  the  stabiiiza- 
j  lion  of  international  exchange. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  methods  adopted,  but 
the  important  fact  Is  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  measure  of  agreement 
among  all  the  great  powers  has 
been  found. 

Canada  is  also  participating  in 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  devastated 
countries  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Recognizing  that  these  countries 
will  again  constitute  an  important 
market  for  our  exportable  products. 
Parliament  has  approved  a  system 
of  export  credits  which  will  enable 
our  exporters  to  renew  trading 
with  the  impoverished  countries  of 
Europe  without  delay. 

Similarly,  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Industrial  Development 
Bank,  the  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  place  capital  at  the  disposal 
of  industry  for  conversion  and  ex¬ 
pansion  after  the  war.  The  small 
and  medium  industries  will  he  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Department  of  Reronst ruction 

A  Department  of  Reconstruction 


presided  over  by  a  Federal  Minister 
wiU  have  the  responsibility  of  di¬ 
recting  and  co-ordinating  Federal, 
Provincial  and  industrial  measures 
designed  to  facilitate  the  revival  of 
peace-time  Industry,  and  maiiilain 
full  employment,  especially  during 
the  transition  period. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  enact¬ 
ed  In  1941,  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  In  maintaining  purchasing 
power  among  war  workers  experi¬ 
encing  temporary  interruptions  of 
employment  during  the  period  of 
le-tooling. 

Even  a  year  ago,  international 
authorities  agreed  that  Canada  had 
taken  the  lead  among  the  United 
Nations  in  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
her  organization  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  after  the  war. 
The  strides  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  Canada  is  well 
maintaining  her  position  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

There  will  he  many  trying  ex¬ 
periences  despite  all  the  planning 
that  has  been  done  but,  if  there  be 
united  determination  on  the  part 
of  business  as  well  as  of  those  with 
official  responsibility,  I  have  every 
eonfidence  that  Canada  can  effect 
the  miracle  of  sucessful  post-war 
reconstruction,  with  even  less  fric¬ 
tion  and  disturbance  than  charac¬ 
terized  her  phenomenal  perform¬ 
ance  in  transforming  herself  into  a 
Nation  in  arms  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  war. 


Capacity  and  Location 
Flour  Mills  m  Canada 


A  total  of  200  mills  engaged  in 
the  production  of  wheat  flour  in 
Canada  reported  their  operations  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
during  the  year  1943.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  90  were  in  Ontario,  102  in  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  in  Quebec,  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Capacity  figures  shown  against 
each  mill  represent,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  rated  capac¬ 
ity  in  barrels  of  196  pounds  each, 
per  24  hours  of  operation.  Thus, 
the  200  mills  listed  could,  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  working  three  shifts  of  S 
hours  each,  produce  a  total  of  93,- 
500  barrels  of  flour.  But  this  rate 
of  daily  output  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year  in  view 
of  Sundays,  holidays,  breakdowns 
and  stoppages  necessary  for  the 
overhaul  and  repair  of  machinery. 

Many  of  these  mills  estimate 
that  they  could  maintain  their  rat¬ 
ed  daily  capacity  for  300  days  or 
more  in  the  year,  others  estimate 
between '200  and  300  days  and  still 
others  indirale  a  maximum  of  less 
than  200  days  annually.  The  ave¬ 
rage  would  appear  to  he  in  the 


neighborhood  of  2S5  days  per  year, 
and  this  would  represent  an  output 
of  26.366,000  barrels  of  flour  an¬ 
nually. 

The  ralendar  year  1943  witness¬ 
ed  the  heaviest  production  of  wheat 
flour  In  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
milling  Industry.  A  total  of  24,474,- 
696  barrels  of  196  pounds  each, 
was  produced  in  the  12  months 
ended  December  last,  according  "to 
preliminary  figures.  This  was  equal 
to  93  per  rent  of  tlie  maximaim 
production  capacity  Indicated  for 
1944.  Some  mills  operated  on  a 
seven-day  week  for  extended  periods 
during  1943  under  the  pressure  of 
export  orders  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 


A  summary 
mills  by  size 
rated  capacity 
shown  below; 
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ONTARIO’S  SHIPYARDS  HELPING 
TO  ACHIEVE  THE  FINAL  VICTORY 

^ ^ 

THe  army  of  shipbuilders  in  Ontario  yards  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  its  work  in  helping  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships  across 
the  ocean. 

Ontario's  yards,  as  a  result,  are  scenes  of  bustling  activity  . . . 
compressed  air  riveters  beat  out  their  steady  and  ceaseless  clatter 
. . .  and  the  weapons  to  defeat  the  Axis,  are  being  delivered  in  ever 
increasing  volume. 


* 


POBT  ABTHUR  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  LTD. 
KINGSTON  SHIPBDaDING  CO.  LTD. 
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MIDLANDS  SHIPYABDS  LIMITED 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYADOS  UNITED 
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fur  farms 


i  last  more  than  the  lifetime  of  the 
^  average  person. 

Among  furs  of  strictly  Canadian 
production  mink,  muskrat  and  sil¬ 
ver  fox  are  leaders.  In  recent  years 
what  are  known  as  New  Mutation 
types  of  silver  fox  have  caused  the 
sharpest  changes  in  the  field  of 
production  of  this  fur.  Among  the 
new  types  are  the  platinum,  plati¬ 
num  silver,  pearl  platinum,  white 
mark  silver,  glacier  blue  and  arctic 
hUie.  Such  pelts  recently  sold  In 
Montreal  at  a  top  price  of  $300 
each,  hut  the  average  price  In  the 
high  grade  brackets  ran  from  $125 
to  $2,50,  though  a  low  grade  silver 
fox  pelt  may  be  bought  for  belovr 
$10,  Muskrat,  of  which  Canada  Is 
a  large  producer,  and  the  fur 
from  which  Hudson  Seal  coats  are 
made,  is  always  a  ready  seller. 
Pelts  recently  sold  from  $1  to  about 
$3.50  each  according  to  quality. 

Attention  to  Quality 

Mr.  Ritchie  says  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fur  production  indus¬ 
try  are  now  paying  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  quality.  Since  grading 
was  introduced  in  1941  on  fur  pelts 
for  export  it  has  caused  an  all 
round  improvement  in  production. 
More  attention  is  being  paid  to 
breeding  and  fur  ranch  manage- 


1926  as  100,  Nevertheless,  the 
trend  of  the  changes  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent.) 

When  similar  maladjustments 


Canadian  Fur  Industry 
In  a  Healthy  Condition 


and  those  caught  by 
trappers,  was  $27,694,164,  a  new 
record  and  eleven  per  cent  above 
the  value  in  1942.  Mink  pelts  top¬ 
ped  the  list  with  a  value  of  $5,S42.- 
OOO,  muskrats  came  second  with  a 
value  of  $5,509,000,  silver  fox 
third  with  a  value  of  $4,621,000 
and  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  fourth, 
valued  at  $3,000,000.  Twenty  other 
kinds  of  fur  pelts  sold  for  more 
than  $18,000,000. 

Since  the  war  began  the  fur 
trade  in  Canada  has  been  enjoying 
a  good  measure  of  prosperity  due 
to  the  general  shortage  of  raw  furs 
and  to  the  high  ratio  of  employ¬ 
ment  causing  more  people  to  have 
money  to  spend,  among  whom  is  a 
high  percentage  of  women  workers. 

While  Canada  contributes  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  country’s  require¬ 
ments  in  furs  large  supplies  are. 
however,  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  New 
York  City  is  the  principal  centre 
of  the  U.S.  fur  trade. 

Imports  of  Fiirs  Up 

.Since  the  introduction  of  the 
price  fixing  in  1941  until  recently, 
imports  of  furs  from  the  United 
Slates  have  been  limited  to  one- 
third  of  the  amount  imported  in 
1941.  From  the  time  of  the  recent 
lifting  of  this  restriction  there  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  entry 
Into  Canada  of  furs  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  of  Persian  lamb,  which 
promises  to  he  the  leader  for  wo¬ 
men’s  coats  next  winter.  Pelfs  of 
this  fur  which  come  principally  i 
from  Southwest  Africa  and  Persia, 
may  sell  from  $1  to  $15  each,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  gloss,  sheen  or 
tightness  of  the  curl.  To  make  a 
woman's  Persian  lamh  coat  of  ave¬ 
rage  size,  requires  about  30  pelts. 
But  Persian  lamb  is  an  inexpensive 


Nova  Scotia  Plays  Proud 
Part  in  Nation’s  War  Effort 


never  so  extreme,  a  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  causing  a.  depression  oc¬ 
curred.  For  example,  taking  1926 
as  100,  all  commodity  prices 
moved  from  68. 1  in  1914  to  154.4 
in  1920,  and  back  to  95.3  in  1929 
and  then  down  to  65.9  in  1933. 
The  adjustments  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  mining,  factory  payrolls  and 
international  trade  were  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  price  adjustments.  The 
history  of  these  times  is  too  well 
known  to  require  further  com¬ 
ment.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that 
maladjustments  are  followed  by 
adjustments,  inflationary  or  defla¬ 
tionary,  and  no  matter  which 
comes  first  the  other  inevitably 
follows  as  all  past  history  informs] 
U.S. 

After  World  War  I 


trapping  and  those  in  the  fur  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  retail  trades. 

Fur  farming  is  In  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  bracket  in  Canada.  Mr.  Ritchie 
estimates  it  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  $40,000,000.  In  1943 
the  value  of  Canadian  raw  fur  pro¬ 
duction,  comprising  pelts  sold  from 


This  year,  according  to  W.  M. 
Ritchie,  Chief  pf  the  Pur  Inspection 
and  Grading  Services,  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Canadian  fur  Industry  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  those  engaged  in  fur 
production  on  fur  farms  and  in 


increase  in  total  public  and  prl-  this  “era”  of  war  credit  expai 
vate  debt  of  more  than  twice  the  sion  ?  Will  speculation  and  risin 
small  Federal  debt  cost  of  the  prices  consume  this  increase 
First  World  War.  But  the  payday  credit  ?  How  will  the  debts  h 
came  in  1929,  as  has  been  the  rase  paid  or  reduced,  and  the  bank  df 
of  all  hubbies  and  over-expansion  posits  reduced  7  Can  these  debt 
of  credit  from  the  ’’South  Sea  Era”  and  bank  deposits  be  managed  s 
to  the  "New  Era.”  as  to  prevent  another  wild  boor 

What  Is  .\head?  and  the  inevitable  collapse  that  al 

During  this  war  the  national  ways  has  followed  booms?  Re 
debt  and  the  net  public  debt  have  rovery  and  inflation  booms  ar 
expanded  many  times  that  of  World  always  interpreted  as  “New  Eras, 
War  One.  In  fact,  the  rise  of  these  “Prosperity”  and  just  the  nature 
public  debts  has  outstripped  any-  activity  of  an  industrious  peopl 
thing  recorded  in  financial  history,  until  they  hurst.  Then  the  hlam 
and  we  have  no  records  to  compare  is  placed  squarely  upon  the  hank 
this  credit  expansion  within  the  ers,  the.  speculators  or  the  gov 
pages  of  history  of  this  country  or  ernment.  All  of  which  undoubt 
any  oUier  country.  .\s  a  re.sult.  cdly  hear  a  portion  of  the  blame 
!  hank  deposits  will  probably  reach  But  they  in  turn  blame  the  public 
I  1.50  billion  dollars  by  the  end  of  the  Can  we  escape  a  “New  Era"  am 
j  fiscal  year  1945.  5Vhat  is  to  follow  its  consequences? 

I  SOME  lM)U;.\TOR.S  OF  FIN .WCIAI,  M.\I,.4D,R  STMENTS 

j  Vcai- —  Tdlal  I’.S.  Urccipts  KxpdulltuiTs  Gross  Nnlionat  Dcbl 

I  lfl|7  .  11(10  .«!. 977.082,000  .St. 02:t,.'i.-, 7,000 

‘  1919  .  '.■|.l.-i2.2.'>7.000  18..-,22.S9.',,00n  20.. 79 1.208.000 

|0;io  .  4  177,921,000  9.991.1.72.000  10, 18.7,908.0((n 

1911  7.007:212,000  12.771,890,000  .78,019.779.000 

1944  (Estimated!  .  11,180,000.000  99,270.000.000  2,70,000,000.000 

I  Ot  rSTANDINt;  NET  PI  BI.IG  .5NU 

PltlV.VTE  DEBT 
(In  billions  at  the  year  ends) 

1910  .  71.7  I  19.78  .  1.78.0 

1920  .  I24..9  I  19.79  .  101.1 

1929  .  179.4  I  194.7  .  279.7 

193.7  .  1.71.3  I  1944  (Estimated  1 .  400.0 

NUMBER  OF  B.VNKS,  I.d.VNS.  INVESTMENT.S  .\M)  IlEPOSITS 
(Dates  selected  tn  indicate  trend) 

,\n  Banks  Loans  A  Inv.  I.nan.s  Investments  Ileposils 

- (000,000  omitted) - 

I9t1.  .Inne  30  .  20  271  $20,788  $1.7,2,77  .«.7..732  $)8,.70« 

I92((  .  29.829  41,084  .70,8.79  10,81.7  .79,721 

1929  . .  2.7.110  ,78.474  11,731  17.442  ;73  8.72 

19,73.  Dec.  .70  .  t.7.219  40,477  22.077  18,100  .78,040 

1911,  .tune  .70  .  Ft, 122  40.180  19.909  20.270  0.7.008 

194.7,  Dec.  31  .  13.270  S.7,,707  18,841  Ol.tiOfl  104,094 

1914  (Estimated)  .  1.7.200  12.7,000  19,000  10.7,000  14,7,000 


a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  readjustment  and  a  mild 
depression  was  followed  by  about 
eight  years  of  financial  inflation 
with  only  a  few  mild  interrup¬ 
tions  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  few 
months  reaction.  During  the  first 
war  our  net  public  debt  had  in¬ 
creased  sharply  and  hank  deposits 
had  increased  more  than  100 'v. 
But  during  the  decade  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Federal  debt  was  re¬ 
duced  by  about  10  billion  of  dol¬ 
lars,  while  the  city  and  state  debts 
increased  rapidly  and  the  net  pub¬ 
lic  debt  was  marked  up  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Federal  debt 
costs  of  the  First  World  War.  in 
addition,  the  debts  of  private  cor¬ 
porations  expanded  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  Also,  it  should  he  pointed 
out  that  it  was  in  this  period  that 
instalment  credit  had  its  great  ex-  i 
pension.  Everything  from  aiitomo-  j 
biles  to  house  furnishings  were  i 
sold  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  I 
when  the  credit  wanted  was 
restrained  there  was  a  network  of 
loan  companies  licensed  by  the 
states  to  make  loans  at  rates  of 
42%  per  annum  to  meet  all  extra  | 
needs.  This  decade  of  credit  ex-  I 
pansion  following  the  recovery  I 
witnessed  an  I 


sands  of  soldiers,  seamen  and  air¬ 
men  of  almost  every  race  and  color. 
These  have  come  from  all  parte  of 
the  British  Empire, 

.States.  from  Norway 
France.  Belgium 


the  United 
•,  Holland, 
and  other  coun- 
I  tries.  They  have  made  the  province 
I  their  temporary  home  while  in 
I  training,  while  waiting  to  go  over- 
jseas  or  during  their  stay  in  Atlantic 
ports. 

j  Working  For  Victory 

Our  citizens  have,  since  the  war 
began,  regarded  this  situation  as 
an  opportunity  tor  personal  ser¬ 
vice.  They  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  work  of  attending  to  the 
needs  of  these  visitors  with  an 
energy  and  attention  to  detail  that 
have  made  this  province  remember¬ 
ed  with  affection  thi'oughout  the 
.Armed  Services  and  the  Merchant 
Navy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men 
have  been  entertained  at  free  con¬ 
certs,  at  movie  shows,  in  church 
halls  and  In  private  homes.  The 
various  hostels  and  canteens  have 
supplied  enormous  quantities  of 
envelopes  distributed  through  a 
Magazine  Exchange.  A  great  deal 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
by  women  volunteers,  some  of 
whom  have  served  continuously  for 
four  years. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Nova. 
Scotia  have  been  over-crowded  to 
an  extent  not  known  elsewhere  in 
Canada.  Some  assistance  has  been 
given  in  the  matter  of  housing  but 
citizens  of  the  province  have  to 
face  weighty  problems  of  health 
and  social  service,  and  increased 
municipal  costs. 

Post-war  plans  for  Nova  Scotia 
will  be  completed  as  soon  as  def¬ 
inite  co-operation  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  assured.  The 
various  proposals  considered  in¬ 
clude  a  large  Iiighway  paving  pro- 


The  Financial  Times  reaches  a 
class  of  people  who  are  Interested 
ill  and  able  to  buy  Inrestment 
securities. 


beginning  in  1921 


Today  the  multiple  resources, 
the  facilities,  equipment  and 
manpower  (29,000  employees) 
of  Dominion  Steel  aPd  Coal 
Corporation  are  enlisted  in 
multiple  tasks  connected  with 
Canada’s  war  effort. 

Tomorrow  ‘*Dosco’s”  energies 
will  be  turned  to  tasks  of  peace. 
The  extent  of  the  war  effort 
which  we  are  privileged  to 
make  is  an  indicatidn  of  our 
ability  to  serve  industry  when 
the  war  is  won. 


Economic  Stabilization 
In  the  Post-War  Era 


By  rVAN  WRIGHT.  Prof.i.or  of  Eeonomici.  Brooklyn  College.  In  The 
Commerciel  end  Financial  Chronicle. 


I  quite  safe  to  say  that  a  larger  per- 
j  rentage  of  the  working  people  are 
I  engaged  in  war  work  than  was  the 
case  during  any  previous  war.  Also 
I  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  more 
j  women  are  working  at  war  jobs 
and  peace  time  jobs  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  and  a  large  percentage  of 
these  women  will  wish  to  continue 
to  work.  Then  there  is  the  large 
j  number  of  men  and  women  in  the 
I  military  forces  to  be  demobilized 
i  and  returned  to  their  former  peace 
time  occupations.  The  numbers 
actually  in  the  military  forces  are 
perhaps  more  than  100%  larger 
than  in  World  War  I. 

While  the  war  has  been  in  prog- 
1  ress  there  has  been  a  great  con- 
1  rentration  of  industry.  More  than 
one  million  businesses  have  ceased 
to  exist,  while  only  about  a  half 
million  new  businesses  have  been 
formed.  The  government  has 
many  billions  worth  of  war  plants 
for  sale.  Some  of  these  are  useful 
and  some  have  only  junk  value. 
.Many  peace  time  industries  have 
been  expanded  for  war  purposes 
a  thousand  per  cent.  People  have 
changed  their  habits  in  every¬ 
thing  from  food  to  transportation. 
New'  products  have,  been  created 
and  the  uses  of  old  products  made 
obsolete.  A  list  of  these  malad¬ 
justments  would  fill  a  large,  cata¬ 
logue. 

Figures  On  Malad,justiiient,s 

From  figures  presented  in  the 
F'ederal  Reserve  Bulletin  income 
payments  have  increased  from  an 
index  number  of  98.5  in  1938  to 
211.7  in  1943;  the  physical  volume 
of  production  (unadjusted)  from 
89  )o  239;  factory  employment 
from  91  to  168;  factory  payrolls 
from  8.5.1  to  .316.4;  department 
Flore  sales  from  99  to  168;  whole¬ 
sale  commodity  prices  from  78.6 
to  10.3.1  and  the  cost  of  living 
from  100.8  ta  123.6.  (These  In¬ 
dices  are  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  However,  they 
do  not  have  the  same  base  year. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  living  is 
based  on  1935-39  as  100.  while  the 
wholesale  prices  are  based  upon 


Economic  relationships  finally 
right  themselves  and  balance  out 
but  without  any  very  definite  pat¬ 
tern  of  timing  or  justice  about  the 
conflicts  which  arise.  If  is  well 
known  that  if  the  supply  of  some 
article  exceeds  the  demand  that 
the  surplus  will  pull  down  the  price. 
If  left  to  a  free  competitive  mark¬ 
et,  and  the  less  efficient  producers 
who  can  uot  stand  loss  will  he, 
driven  out  of  business.  In  foreign 
trade  the  country  that  exports  more 
than  it  imports  must  sooner  or 
later  receive  payment  in  gold  and 
thus  expand  its  credit  base  and 
increase  Us  prices  or  become  an 
Investor  in  foreign  securities.  The 
Increase  in  price  will  finally  expell 
the  eager  buyers  and  imports  and 
exports  w'ill  again  stabilize  at  an 
equilibrium  Too  much  money  and  ! 
credit,  in  time,  will  .-ause  a  rise 
in  prices,  and  too  little  money  and 
credit  relative  to  the  volume  of 
work  to  be  done  with  money  and 
credit  w-lll  bring  a  decline  in 
prices.  These  ^uilibrium  adjust¬ 
ments  are  calleif  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation.  In  the  long  run.  malad¬ 
justments  of  prices,  production 
debts,  taxes  anil  all  other  con¬ 
tributing  factors  to  value  relations 
adjust  themselves  and  stability  is 
again  restored.  This  of  course 
assumes  a  free  competitive  society 
In  which  values  can  adjust  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  knowledge  of  value  re¬ 
lationships  which  is  quickly  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  general  public. 
But  do  we  have  that  kind  of  a 
society?  Does  management  and 
regimentation  prevent  values  from 
readjusting?  A  free  society  work¬ 
ed  most  imperfectly  and  unjustly  at 
times,  but  does  a  managed  econ¬ 
omy  w'ork  any  more  perfectly  and  j 
justly  ? 

Reconversion  Maladjustments 

The  reconversion  from  war  to 
■peacetime  business  has  caused  a 
maladjustment  following  all  wars. 
But  this  war  is  different.  It  is 
world  wide.  It  is  larger  and  it  has] 
brought  about  a  greater  concen-| 
tration  of  the  population  in  places^ 
necessary  for  war  work  but  not! 
ipractical  for  peace  times.  It  seems  1 


■<  ••  ...  ^  .j,  ^ 
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It  if  1  1  i*  WT  outbreak  of  war.  tourista  occupied 

ivioni  Il7^rl  irtK  Vvftlf  *■  steadily-growing  im- 

•  ^▼WUlll£iCU  lUl  VV  0.1  portance  in  British  Columbia's 

A  m  economic  scheme  to  the  point  where 

/kn/1  I  lira’Sini7<krl  it  had,  in  fact,  assumed  the  status 

V/I^OIIIaCU  11/1  1  COleC  P,  ,n  Industry.  '^V'here  the  other 

industries  soared  to  new  levels  un- 

Lumbering,  Mining  Agriculture  and  Fishing  j^e  pressure  of  war-time  de¬ 
al  All  Bi  j  •  B  «A#  KAA  ^  mands.  the  tourist  trade  suffered 

Have  All  Played  Their  Part  in  the  War  Effort  .  sharp  curtailment,  hut  there  is 

*of  the  Province  —  Reconstruction  Program  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ceeea- 
Should  Assur.  Continuotion  of  Domoods  For 

A  Considerable  Time  movement  restored,  this  business 

will  resume  Its  place  on  a  greatly 

By  HON.  JOHN  HART.  expanded  basis.  It  no  doubt  will 

Premior  of  Britlih  Columbia  ,  he  of  great  assistance  during  the 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  today  is  mobilized  for  war  and  or-  '’^Behind  *'"fhr^*^s”enfc  grandeur 
ganized  for  peace.  From  the  very  outbi^k  of  hostilities,  its  which  makes  British  Columbia  the 
•whole  industrial  organization  has  been  geared  to  war-time  pro-  spectacular  of  all  the  Prov- 

j  j  L  1  1  u-  t-  II  /  Inces,  Is  a  solid  and  growing  in¬ 

duction.  and  has  shown  an  adaptability  which  augurs  well  for  dustrial  structure  which  ensures 

the  reconversion  which  is  already  engaging  the  thoughts  of  its  the  future  of  British  Columbia 
social  and  industrial  leaders.  through  the  years  to  come. 

The  pat  industries  upon  which  the  prosperity  _  of  the  ^^^s^ » ™ 

Province  has  been  based,  namely  lumbering,  mining,  agriculture.  Provinces.  Its  products  range  from 
and  commercial  fishing,  have  all  played  their  parts  in  British  the  heaviest  machinery  to  the 
Columbia’s  war  effort.  The  immense  reconstruction  program  tiniest  part,  from  structural  Mm- 
u-  v  f  V  11,  .L  j  t  f  ,  her  to  processed  foods,  from  chips 

which  faces  the  belligerent  nations  and  the  feeding  of  war-torn  g^oes  and  shingles.  In  all  those 

Europe  and  China  will  make,  heavy  demands  upon  all  of  them  activities  the  Province  Is  well  es- 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  tabllshed.  In  some  It  Is  pre-eminent. 

That  there  will  be  any  percept-  enormously  in  the  Immediate  post-  vipnlnnu  rtomand*'*^*^*^*'** 

Ible  slackening  in  our  lumbering  war  era  from  a  genuine  "back  to  .ho, -a  ceemu  ovarr- 

f!?r  tha  rahahimatin^^nf  !ha  Towl.st  Trade  Profitable  confidence,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit 

flocks  and  herds  of  tho.se  couitrles  Vb’’ British  Columbia  faces  the 

which  have  been  denuded  of  their  the 'post-war  period, 

livestock,  will  make  for  sustained  i.  ..-i.  .  il 

activity  in  farming  and  fishing.  >  ■— >  > 

In  the  secondary  industries  we  I^IICiri^CC  in 

have  every  reason  to  hope  that  I *3.3  I  IIIQIIl^^^  III 

the  expansion  created  by  the  war 

will  have  a  substantial  measure  of  *  ■  f..  %  A  f 

permanency.  The  relentless  pressure  I  ||^  V^r  Ol 

of  war-time  production  brought 

•with  it  an  Inc'reased  efficiency,  _ 

gave  scope  to  an  amazing  ingenuity  _  ,  ,  »  r 

<in  devising  improvements  in  Federal  Reserve  Bullefin  Indicates  Finances  or  Cor* 

porationi  StrungthuuMl  by  Wir  Developments 

might  not  normally  have  .suggest-  I'  '  . .  . —  ■  - 

ed  themselves,  with  the  result  that  York — Discussing  "Business  stances  will  Include  such  factors  as 

thlmseTvee"  abfe  to"  engage  in  "a  Finance  in  the  War."  the  board  of  ‘he  condition  of  operating  proper- 
Taemseivee  ani©  to  engage  in  a  ties,  the  situation  with  respect  to 

vastly  greater  variety  of  occupa-  governors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  markets,  the  assets  to  he 

tions  before.  System  finds  that  “broadly  speak-  replaced,  the  character  of  liabilities 

Xaturally.  this  influences  our  financial  position  of  busi-  that  may  have  to  be  retired,  and 

Tiew  of  the  post-war  period  ana  ness  concerns  has  been  strengthen-  the  existence  of  banking  arrange- 
jeads  us  to  look  forward  to  it  with  increased  earnings  derived  ments  to  finance  the  various  re- 

considerable  confidence  growing  volume  of  busi-  quirements.  Because  of  these  quali- 

In  1939.  payroll  civilian  ac-  ficatlons,  the  ability  of  individual 

amounted  to  Slfift.oon.nnn.  an  im-  fivities."  Setting  out  its  views  in  businesses  to  finance  their  recon- 
presslve  figure  3  July  “Bulletin**  the  board  goes  version  needs  can  not  be  measured 

*  Ann  '  “dividend  payments  solely  by  the  extent  to  which  11- 

total  was  5303.000.-  stockholders  have  not  Increased  quidity  has  increased  or  declined. 

.  .  .  ui  A  appreciably  and  a  large  proportion  ‘‘Increase  in  liquid  assets  has 

That  we  ehail  he  able  to  main-  earnings,  after  payment  of  taxes,  been  the  outstanding  aspect  of  war- 
tain  that  rate  of  expansion  is  not  ^ai'e  been  retained  by  business.**  time  business  finance.  More  im- 
to  be  expected.  \\  e  have  every  ..jjj  addition.**  the  board  adds,  portant  from  the  long-run  stand- 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  «'jncreased  allowances  for  deprecla-  point,  however,  has  been  an  In- 
we  shall  continue  to  show  a  healthy  have  recently  been  well  in  ex-  crease  in  underlying  business 

growth,  end  that  the  recession  will  declining  amounts  of  strength  as  represented  by  larger 

not  go  back  to  pre-war  figure^:.  capital  expenditures,  and  many  cor-  equity  positions,  This  strengfhen- 
Shipbuilding  has  been  an  im-  porations  have  also  set  up  large  re-  ing  has  come  mainly  from  higher 
portant  factor,  and  has  played  a  serves  for  post-war  contingencies.'*  levels  of  retained  earnings,  w'hich 
leading  role  in  swelling  our  ^'^r-  likewise  noted  by  the  Board  have  been  reflected  in  debt  retire¬ 
time  totals.  This  has  been  well  ‘'liquid  assets  of  corporations,  ment  and  enlargement  of  operating 

established  for  many  years  and  ex-  particularly  bank  deposits  and  property,  as  w^ell  as  in  larger  net 
paeded  greatly  during  the  war.  The  holdings  of  Government  securities,  working  capital.  In  the  case  of 
key  men  in  the  industry  are  have  shown  a  rapid  expansion  In  some  war  producers  the  underlying 

who  learnt  their  skills  and  the  war  period,  and  it  appears  position  may  be  further  improved 

nical  knowledge  on  the  Clyde  and  ^^he  rather  limited  data  avail-  after  the  war  by  opportunities  to 

wherever  there  are  ships  to  he  unincorporated  businesses  purchase  government  properties  at 

builti  from  coastwise  tugs  to  ^3”^'  have  also  increased  their  holdings  lower  cost  than  would  be  required 
moth  freighters,  the  shipyards  of  such  assets.**  for  comparable  facilities  on  a  new 

British  Columbia  are  equipped  and  which  prompts  the  board  basis,  and  by  the  remission  of  taxes 

organized  to  build  them.  say:  for  various  war  costs  and  losses  al- 

Curtailment  Is  Logical  “These  accumulated  liquid  re-  ready  provided  for  In  published 

sources  win  be  of  help  to  business  earnings  reports; 

AurlAllmant  after  the  war  la  uni-  problemg  of  conver-  gingje  Acoountln*  Period 


Business  Finance  in 
The  War 


Federal  Reserve  BulleHn  Indicates  Finances  of  Cor* 
.  porations  Strengthened  by  War  Developments 


orcanired  to  build  them. 

Curtallmeint  Is  Logical 


.  f.  1  1  In  meeting  the  problemg  of  conver- 

curta  went  af  the  war  la  uni-  from  war  to  peace  activities. 


versally  accepted;-  but.  where  a  ^  ,u  i.,  ...  a  uo  lUii  QALcub  ui  auy  nc*i  |$iiiu  i 

thousand  men  were  employed  in  ever  ^that  they*  are  adequate  to  business  from  war-time  experi- 
the  shipyards  of  Vancouver  before  all  the  volume  and  nature  of  *’*  assayed  un- 

the  war,  more  than  twenty  thou-  if  nm  HI  some  time  after  the  war  Is  over, 

sands  were  employed  at  the  peak  and^salll  fre  In  suffiefent  ^  wartime  and  early 

of  wtr-tlmo  production.  Already  roaenna>itv  full  experience  should  be  view- 

the  industry  has  begun  to  take  stock  ad  as  a  single  accounting  period; 

Of  he  suction,  and  the  actual  will  he  allocations  of  many  gains  and 

cUtlon  of  hostilities  will  find  S;”'’ '/vV  '^hl  losses  to  individual  years  are  high- 

much  .f  .h,  ,..dju.tm.»i  .ir,.dy  v,!^Tr"d  ttJir  rt  .il"?  jr.T 

‘'TT.rS!'i„wv.r.  .v„,  ,„son  •-fd"  r.t'i:rvr„rnd  s  »™.  *r.'rd'"." 

to  suppose  that  with  shipbuilding,  foriiuipa  *.  bring.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  man- 

ship-repairing,  and  drydock  oper-  .  ..  .  *  tt  a_,  agerlal  responsibility  that  these  es- 

ations,  the  Coastal  yards  will  still  Liquid  Asset*  useful  timatep  lean  on  the  conservative 

he  definitely  In  the  picture.  A  In  part  in  Its  comments  the  side— that  Is.  they  tend  to  under- 
programme  already  has  been  an-  Board  also  says;  estimate  gains  and  to  overestimate 

nounced  which.  If  British  Colum-  "In  the  process  of  passing  losses.  This  tendency  suggests  that 
bia  receives  Its  legitimate  shares,  through  the  reconversion  adjust-  the  final  accounting  is  likely  to 
will  ensure  the  continued  employ-  ment  to  subsequent  expansion,  the  show  somewhat  more  Improvement 
ment  of  a  substantially  greater  liquid  assets  accumulated  during  In  business  positions  as  a  result  of 

number  than  were  employed  in  pre-  the  war  will  prove  useful,  though  the  war  experience  than  has  yet 

war  years.  Whether  or  not  British  their  adequacy  for  particular  firms  been  Indicated  In  published  state- 
Columbla  can  compete  successfully  ■will  necessarily  be  qualified  by  the  ments,  but  this  prospect  could  be 
rest*  to  a  great  extent  with  the  In-  circumstances  In  which  such  firms  changed  by  developments  of  an  nn- 
dustry,  but  the  degree  of  harmony  end  the  war  period.  These  circum-  favorable  nature." 

which  exists  today  between  capital  - — — — -  ,  . 

and  labour  certainly  does  give  us  C_  ___  D«»54.J«Ib  A 

every  reason  to  hope  for  continuity,  JDnUSll  «»lllCtZ6Cl 

In  other  directions,  too,  the  out-  w 

look  Is  distinctly  encouraging.  Re-  A  -  _ 1  T 

ference  has  been  made  to  the  /AT  S  ^llDDlV  tJOD 

logging  and  lumbering  industry.  *  w  WK# 

and  It  Is  in  this  that,  the  most  «  i  »  v  .  v  u  .  1.1  u  ...... 

far-reaching  developments  are  to  Ottawa — Col,  J.  O.  Robertson,  held  In  high  regard  throughout 
be  expected.  Great  progress  has  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  Can-  PrHaln  as  It  has  been  for  the  past 
been  made  towards  greater  utlliza-  ada  In  Great  Britain,  who  recently  7®  y«*rs.  The  British  cheese  ration 

tlon.Wlth  the  constant  introduction  arrived  In  Canada  to  consult  with  XhUy^wUh  s*’uppl7  ^ 

of  new  methods,  new  uses,  and  -  „  .  angnwy  witn  suPP^; 

new  processes,  the  field  has  widen-  Hon  James  G.  Gardiner.  Minister  Egg  Powder  Finds  Favor 
ed  Immensely.  Our  Incomparable  o*  Agriculture  and  officials  of  the  Canadlafa  egg  powder  is  regard- 
spruce  has  proved  Itself  In  the  Agriculture  Department,  stated  in  ed  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Food 
Mosquito  Bomber,  a.  fact  which  In  a"  interview  held  here  that  tha  as  an  excellent  food  product  and 

itself  suggests  substantial  possl-  Prestige  of  Canada,  in  Britain  was  the  5-ounce  package  finds  favor 

biliUes.  In  plywoods  and  plastics  never  as  high  as  now  The  people  among  consumers, 
we  have  undoubtedlv  the  nucleus  ♦he  British  Isles,  he  said,  are  Col.  Robertson  said  he  does  not 
of  great  Industrial  expansion.  amazed  how  Canada  with  a  popula-  think  there  will  be  any  hesitancy 

tlon  of  less  than  12  million  has  on  the  part  of  the  British  house- 
Futore  Of  Mining  done  so  much  in  the  war  effort,  wife  and  the  hotels  and  restaurants 

Mining  Is  a  "wasting  asset.”  but  How  the  Dominion  has  been  able  to  return  to  shell  eggs  after  the 
progress  end  invention  make  pos-  to  contribute  not  only  Incredibly  war.  To  what  extent  egg  powder 
Bible  new  discoveries,  the  utilize-  large  quantities  of  essential  food  will  be  used  in  the  confectionery 
tion  of  marginal  ores,  and  the  use  products  of  notably  high  quality,  to  and  bakery  trades  depends  on  Its 

of  new  minerals  and  industrial  supply  armaments  and  munitions  price  In  competition  with  frozen 

materialB,  so  that  mining  will  con-  and  to  maintain  hundreds  of  thou*  eggs. 

tlnue  to  be.  as  It  has  been  for  so  sands  of  men  and  women  In  the  Frozen  beef  from  Canada  Is  now 
many  years,  a  vital  factor  In  our  navy,  army  and  air  force,  has  the  arriving  In  Britain  In  considerable 
provincial  economy.  British  guessing  hard.  quantities  and  Is  appreciated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cessa-  Col.  Robertson  pointed  out  that  The  British  people  welcome  the 
tlon  of  hostilities  will  bring  a  as  a,  result  of  the  generous  supplies  apples  from  Canada,  he  said.  Bs- 
greater  movement  of  population  of  bacon  arriving  in  Britain  from  fore  the  war.  Nova  Scotia  and  Brlt- 
and  capital  to  British  Columbia.  Canada  the  British  Ministry  of  ish  Columbia  apples  were  available 
All  the  evidence  points  that  way.  Food  has  been  enabled  to  Increase  In  substantial  quantities,  but  shlp- 
Keen  Interest  is  being  shown  by  the  weekly  ration  by  50  per  cent,  ments  since  1939  have  been  sharp- 
forward-looking  industrialists  who  or  from  4  ounces  to  6  ounces  per  ly  reduced. 

are  alive  to  its  natural  and  strate-  week.  In  1941  Canada  shipped  over  Col.  Robertson  said  that  ho  has 
glc  advantages.  Its  wealth  of  na-  425  million  pounds  of  bacon  to  been  Impressed  during  the  two 
tural  resources,  its  open-free  ports  Britain;  In  1942.  600  million  years  he  has  been  In  Britain  by 

with  their  splendid  terminal  pounds;  In  1943,  675  million  pounds  the  courage,  the  pheerful  fortitude, 
facilities,  its  abundance  of  power,  and  this  year  will  ship  substantial-  and  the  Ingenlotia  resourcefulness 
end  its  climate  so  favourable  as  to  ly  more  than  In  1943.  of  the  British  housewife.  "She  has 

permit  of  year-round  operations.  Canadian  bacon  is  arriving  In  been  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks 

all  combine  to  make  it  unique  from  Britain  in  good  condition  but  now  of  the  nation,  has  looked  after  the 
the  industrial  standpoint.  takes  longer  to  cross  the  ocean  and  children  while  their  father  Is  away 

That  we  shall  have  a  great  In-  has  to  be  held  In  cold  storage  much  in  Africa  or  India  or  on  some  other 

flux  of  settlement  becomes  every  longer  than  In  normal  times.  Con-  fighting  front,  kept  up  their  mor- 

day  more  apparent.  Enquiries  are  sequently  British  consumers  do  not  ale,  stood  for  hours-  In  queues, 
being  received  from  every  quarter,  receive  as  high  class  a  product  as  made  a  little  go  far,  and  has  even 
from  earnest  and  bona-fide  -cor-  in  times  of  peace.  Col.  Robertson  found  time  to  do  something  for  the 
respondents,  who  fresly  discuss  explained  that  about  80  per  cent  of  Red  Cross  or  some  other  war 
their  mean£.  abilities  and  aspira-  the  British  bacon  ration  is  made  up  agency.  Now  she  takes  shelter  with 
tions,  and  there  Is  doubt  that  of  Canadian  bacon.  He  said  that  the  children  from  flying  bomb.s 
British  Columbia  will  benefit  Canadian  cheese  continues  to  be  She  is  the  modern  heroine",  he  said,  i 


"The  full  extent  of  any  net  gain 


Says  British  Amazed 
At  Canada’s  Supply  Job 


There's  enough 


(STIICDJ  STEEL 

in  this  ladle  tb  make 
f44'0  refrigerators 

Into  this  great  ladle  is  floning  molten  steel  from 
one  of  Stelco’e  huge  180-ton  Open  Hearth  Fur* 
naces  now  pouring  all-out  for  war. 

With  our  steel  ingot  production  more  than 
doubled  since  1939,  this  enormous  capacity  will 
be  available  to  produce  steel  for  all  the  pent*up 
needs  which  peace  will  be  releasing.  :  y.:* 

Stelco  Steel  "quality-controlled”  from 
ore  to  finished  products,  has  for  years 
made  great  contributions  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  expansion  of  re-manu-  ^  ^ 

factoring  trades.  Wartime  » 

metallurgical  developments,  a  i  '  '  ^ 

relating  in  particular  to 
Alloy  Steels,  will  add  /a 

greatly  to  those 

contributions.  ^  i 


The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


Hamilton 


Montreal 


SALES  OFf  ICES  HAI  [FAX.  ST  JOHN,  OUFUFC.  .  MONTIyf  Al  .  UTrAWA.  TORONTti.  HAMUTON,  L  ON  DON 

W  I  rj  D  S  O  F<  ,  W  I  N  N  I  P  I,  f . .  V  A  N  C  (J  U  V  r  K 

WORKS  H  A  M  II  TON.  MO  N  TRF  A  l  r  (_)  R  c  i  N  TO .  H  R  A  N  T  f  O  R  D  lONOON  -  ,  N  A  N  O  O  I  )  F 


National  Steel  Car 
Corporation  Limited 


Builders  of: 

Railway  Passenger  Cars— Freight  Cars— 
Steel  Cars 

Air  Dump  and  Industrial  Cars  of  All 
Descriptions 

Automobile  and  Bus  Bodies 
Automobile  Body  Woodwork 
Automobile  Chassis  Frames  and  Parts . . 
Steel  Pressings— Forgings— Drop  Forgings 
Steel  and  Light  Alloy  Aircraft  Forgings 


Head  Office:  HAMILTON,  ONT. 
Sales  Office:  MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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women  from  the  Armed  Services 
into  civilian  life.  Parliament  has 
adopted  a  series  of  measures  which 
constitute  a  hroad  plan  to  guide  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Services 
through  the  transition  stage.  Re¬ 
instatement  in  former  employment, 
provision  for  back  credits  under 
Unemployment  Insurance  for  time 
spent  in  the  Forces  —  these  are  but 
some  of  the  many  plans  already 
definitely  provided  to  care  for  oiir 
ex-soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen. 

On  the  side  of  re-establishing  ci¬ 
vilian  workers  whose  wartime  jobs 
prove  temporary,  a  good  deal  of 
planning  is  in  progress.  Through 
the  Department  of  Labour,  post¬ 
war  employment  surveys  are  under 
way.  Committee  study  is  being 
given  to  the  problem  associated  with 
both  the  re-establishment  of  ex- 
servicemen  and  ex-servicewomen, 
and  of  civilians  from  war  Industries. 
An  apprenticeship  plan  providing 
government  support  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  has  been  adopted.  Study  is 
being  made  of  possible  avenues  of 
new  employment.  Legislation  is 
provided  for  a  separate  Department 
of  Re-construction. 

In  the  Post-War  Era 

In  the  post-war  era,  Canada  will 
have  the  advantage  of  a  National 
Employment  Service  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  public 
policies  for  the  transference  of 


new  facilities  for  handling  fish.  It 
is  the  establishment  of  some  new 
or  improved  facilities  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  under  this  plan,  thgugh  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  apeak  of 
details.  The  experiment  proposed 
is  really  one  in  providing  capital 
instruments  for  use  by  the  fishing 
industry,  which  is  suffering  from 
under-capitalization  and  does  not 
normally  attract  private  capital. 

Refrigerntion 

So  far  as  fisheries  refrigeration 
is  concerned  it  is  true  to  say  that 
considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  Canada  in  recent  years  but 
it  is  also  true  that  a  survey  made 
for  the  federal  fisheries  authori¬ 
ties  by  a  refrigeration  expert  a  few 
months  ago  emphasized  both  the 
need  for  more  Intensive  work  on 
the  improvement  of  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  handling,  freezing, 
storing,  and  distribution  of  fish 
and  the  need  for  more  research  en¬ 
gineers.  It  is  only  on  uniformly 
first  class  products  that  an  ex¬ 
panded  fish  business  can  be  built, 
and  first  class  techniques  are  re¬ 
quired —  and  sufficient  competent 


1939  .  n.l9  Nil 

1935  X  .  dn.47  Nil 

1936  •  .  dn.43  Nil 

Plant — After  Deprec. 
1943  . 1  2,30,96S  $  699,019 

1942  .  2SI,500  438,755 

1941  .  406.698  265,776 

1940  .  464,362  157,045 

1939  .  365,688  89,144 

1938  X  .  373.940  75,368 

1936  •  .  376,250  65,943 

Total  Working 

A.ssets  Capital 

1943  . %  7,043,533  $  445,275 

1942  .  3,811,589  244,109 

1941  .  3..532,795  126,275 

1940  .  1,866,128  7,062 

1939  . 913,104  a7,T39 

1938  X  866,850  5,540 

1936  *  .  594.138  163,039 

x-;lS  months  ended  June  30. 

• — 12  months  ended  December  31st. 
d — Net  loss. 

\i — Excess  of  current  liabilities  over 
current  assets. 


How  War  Has  Developed 
Our  Productive  Capacity 


people  to  apply  them — if  fresh  and 
frozen  fish  and  other  perishable 
fish  products  are  to  be  delivered 
to  consumers  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion.  Broadly  stated,  the  purpose 
of  our  new  or  extended  refrigera¬ 
tion  research  programme  Is  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  techniques  where 
improvement  is  necessary  or  to 
devise  new  ones,  to  aid  the  indus¬ 
try  in  applying  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  in  its  operations,  and  to 
train  people  for  work  in  the  fish¬ 
eries  refrigeration  field.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  carried  on  at  the 
federal  fisheries  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  operated  at  Vancouver  and 
Halifax,  respectively,  but  there  will 
be  close  contact  and  co-operation 
with  established  fish  freezing  and 
fish  storage  plants,  as  well  as  with 
the  transportation  companies  which 
carry  Canadian  fish  to  market.  The 
job  is  not  one  that  can  be  done 
overnight  but  some  of  the  initial 
steps  have  already  been  taken  and 
some  of  the  necessary  additional 
personnel  put  to  work.  Subsequent 
action  will  be  taken  as  rapidly  as 
may  be  efficiently  possible. 


Full  Story  of  Staggering  Totals  Cannot  Be 
Told  Until  the  Victory  Has  Been  Won  — 
Workers  Have  Played  a  Major  Part  in  the 
Great  Effort  —  Work  of  National  Selective 
Service  to  Continue 

By  HON.  HITWPHREY  MITCHELL, 

Miniater  ef  Labour 

During  the  war  of  1014-10.  Canada  first  recognized  her 
industrial  potential.  It  is  true  that  for  some  years  before  that 
time  5ve  had  been  rather  leisurely  developing  sizeable  industries, 
over  and  above  our  original  agricultural  economy,  but  it  was 
under  the  pressure  of  war  that  we  first  realized  within  ourselves 
what  we  could  accomplish  in  the  4va\'  of  rapid  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  of  heavy  emergency  production. 

It  was  not  until  2.s  years  later,  however,  during  the  present 
war  when  we  saw  with  full  clarity  what  we  could  do  in  regard  to 
productive  capacity.  Statistics  have  been  published  showing  stag¬ 
gering  totals  for  Canadian  war  production  in  some  lines  since 
1939.  but  it  will  not  be  until  after  the  war  is  finished  that  the 
full  story  can  be  told. 

These  production  records  are  the  ,  The  course  of  war  production  will 
handiwork  and  the  glory  of  our  I  be  altered  —  and  very  likely  the 
Canadian  workers,  who  have  played  volume  will  he  curtailed  in  certain 
a  major  part  in  Canada  s  war  et-|  lines  to  tit  our  machine  to  the  type 

fort.  That  Canadian  workers-  . . .  '  " 

women — have 


Fleet  Aircraft 


ods,  and  so  on.  and  it  is  with 
points  such  as  these  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  will  deal. 

Of  the  two  other  .Atlantic  in¬ 
vestigations  one  has  to  do  with 
herring  fisheries,  the  second  with 
cod  arrd  other  groundfish.  The. 
foi-mer,  however,  is  not  entirely  a 
federal  undertaking  nor  entirely 
Canadian.  It  will  study  the  her¬ 
ring  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  and 
Newfoundland,  and  the  provirrces 
of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Nova  Beotia. 
The  investigational  work  itself, 
which  may  require  several  years 
to  complete,  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  member  of  the  Research  Board’s 
scientific  staff  but  he  will  act  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
several  governmeirts  concerned. 

Groundfish  Research 

The  groundfish  research  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  conservation  and  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  immensely  valuaiile 
North  Atlantic  fisheries,  which  are 
shared  in  by  many  countries.  Ques¬ 
tion."?  touching  their  conservation 
and  regulation  were  examined  at  a 
convention  held  in  London  last  au¬ 
tumn,  when  Canada  and  fourteen 
other  nations  were  represented, 
and  further  discussions  are  planned 
These  fisheries  are  of  very  great  j 
importance  to  the  Dominion  and 
in  order  that  we  may  contribute 
as  usefully  as  possible  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  steps  which  may  be 
required  to  conserve  them  it  is 
necessary  that  our  studies  of 
groundfish  In  Canadian  waters 
and  adjacent  areas  he  carried  much 
further  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible.  The  investigation  will  be 
conducted  under  the  Research 
Board’s  Atlantic  Biological  Sta¬ 
tion,  where  some  of  the  necessary 
arrangements  have  already  been 
made. 

The  Invet^tigations  I  have  just 
been  discussing  will  be  largely  bio¬ 
logical.  Two  other  undertakings 
which  we  have  in  hand  are  of  a 
different  order  but  of  first  rate 
importance.  One  is  a  programme 
of  fisheries  refrigeration  research 
or,  rather,  an  extension  of  such 
work  for  some  very  useful  study 
and  experimentation  in  this  field 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Fisher¬ 
ies  Research  Board  over  a  number 
of  years  past.  The  other  plan  is 
one  “to  provide  for  improvement 
of  shore  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  fisheries  products  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  pilot  unit  fish  processing 
plant  or  plants,  or  otherwise’’  and 
a  special  $250,000  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  voted  by 
Parliament.  The  reasons  prompt¬ 
ing  this  latter  scheme  may  be  stat¬ 
ed  simply  enough.  If  the  fishing 
industry  is  to  increase  its  North 
American  sales,  and  it  must  do 


Fleet  Aircraft  Limited  operates  a 
plant  at  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  which 
originally  was  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  aircraft 
produced  by  the  Consolidated  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  of  the  United  States. 

It  subsequently  engaged  largely 
in  production  of  training  planes  for 
use  by  R.C.A.F..  Including  Fleet 
Trainer  and  Model  60  Advanced 

Trainer;  also  the  Fleet  Twin  En¬ 
gine  Transport.  Acts  as  Canadian 
distributor  for  Waco  airplanes. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  switched  production  ac¬ 
tivities  to  a  new  type  of  training 
plane. 

Years  ended  CJrn.ss  Net 

Dec.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1943  . $577,998  $125,797 

1942  .  568,042  206,014 

1941  .  549,818  185,381 

1940  .  589,632  133,073 

1939  .  94,108  d22,798 


Canada’s  Aircraft  Industry 
A  Miracle  of  Organization 


(Continued  from  page  22) 

Total  Working Year.s  ended 
As.‘!ets  Copltal  Sept.  30 

,992,255  $  1,794,696  1942  . 

,627,376  2,307,507  1941  . 

.666,158  1,696,261  1940  . 

,038.336  1,083,944  1939  . 

,507,040  463,118  1938  . 

,225.377  513.966  1937  . . 

.185,244  610,58.5  1936  . 

.838.777  532,122 


•both 

men  and  women — have  rendered 
vitally  necessary  service  in  wartime, 
that  they  have  displayed  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  ingenuity,  that  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  he  adapt¬ 
able  to  meet  emergency  production 
conditions,  are  facts  that  are  very 
apparent.  Nevetheless.  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  these  facts  occasionally, 
to  underline  the  important  part 
played  in  our  war  effort  by  the 
workers — whether  in  factory,  mine, 
shipyard,  or  on  the  land. 

We  in  Canada  were  only  able 
to  meet  our  huge  production  pro¬ 
grams  by  increasing  in  substantial 
fashion  the  percentage  of  our 
population  ’’gainfully  occupied”.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  August  1939 
to  December  1943.  we  increased 
from  45.9  per  cent  to  57.3  per  cent 
the  fraction  of  our  population  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and  over,  who 
were  in  gainful  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  service  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  .And  a  remarkable  feature 
of  this  wartime  change  was  this: 
that  the  number  of  men  engaged 
at  agriculture  reduced  by  about 
one-quarter  between  the  same  two 
dates,  although  we  have  steadily 
increased  agriculture  production 
throughout  the  war  period.  Mention 
should  not  be  overlooked  of  the 
estimated  760.090  farm  women,  not 
included  in  the  figures  of  those 
gainfully  employed,  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  valiant  service  to  agriculture 
and  the  nation  by  assisting  their 
menfolk  in  the  face  of  shortages 
of  farm  workers. 

Many  .lobs  To  Be  Mlled  ! 
Now  to  fake  a  look  at  the  trend  | 
of  industrial  employment  in  re-  1 
cent  weeks:  although  we  feel  that! 
labour  demands  probably  passed  1 
their  peak  toward  the  end  of  1943. 
both  the  volume  of  employment  and 
unfilled  labour  requirements  have  j 
continued  high  during  the  summer 
of  1944.  Actually  late  in  August 
the  employment  offices  showed  a 
total  of  about  135.000  vacancies 
for  workers  remaniing  unfilled,  and 
on  which  applicants  had  not  been 
referred.  Though  this  was  a  drop 
from  earlier  in  the  summer,  it  still 
represented  a  substantial  call  from 
industry  for  additional  workers  who 
could  not  be  supplied  at,  the  mo¬ 
ment  due  to  the  many  pressures’ 
on  our  manpower  supply — and  I 
might  add  that  these  demands  were 
apart  from  much  of  the  then  pre¬ 
vailing  requirements  for  harvest 
workers  on  the  farms. 

Latest  figures  compiled  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show 
that  the  index  number  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  Canada  at  .July  1st  last  was 
183.5  —  virtually  the  same  as  at 
July  1st,  the  year  before. 

This  is  being  written  at  a  time  ! 
when  it  would  he  unwise  to  attempt  | 
a  detailed  forecast  of  probable  | 
trends  of  employment  and  labour  1 
supply  over  the  next  few  months,  i 
There  are  too  many  uncertainties 
on  the  horizon,  hut  a  glance  at 
some  general  considerations  will  aid 
in  seeing  the  course  which  events, 
in  an  employment  sense,  are  likely  | 
to  follow. 

As  long  as  fighting  in  Europe 
lasts,  we  may  count  on  constant 
labour  shortages,  hut  the  trend  in 
the  late  weeks  of  the  summer  has 
been  to4^-ard  a  reduction  in  these  I 
shortages.  Our  heavy  shell  pro¬ 
gram.  much  to  the  fore  in  war 
production  during  the  past  several 
months,  has  steadily  called  for  ad¬ 
ditional  men  and  women,  and  in 
•pile  of  general  labour  shortages, 
a  fair  degree  of  success  has  been 
made  in  keeping  pace  with  these 
demands.  .Assisted  by  the  inventive¬ 
ness  and  capacity  of  our  farmers, 
the  heavy  crops  of  this  year  are  all 
being  harvested:  transfers  of  farm 
workers  from  one  area  to  another,  | 
the  availability  of  men  from  the  | 
Armed  Services,  and  the  assistance  i 
of  urban  dwellers,  have  helped  eg-  I 
riculiure  to  meet  its  difficult  labor  ' 
supply  problem.  I..ahor  prioritie.s  I 
tnd  compulsory  transfers  of  work-  j 
erg  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  critical  labor  shortages 
In  high  priority  industry,  at  the 
expense,  in  many  cases,  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  services  in  less  essential 
lines 

Still  .Aluch  Hard  Fighting  | 

AA>  are  all  deeply  gratified  at 
the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  our  Armed  Forces  and  by  those 
of  our  Allies,  in  the  European  war 
theatre.  AV’e  are.  in  fact,  elated.  .At 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  much  hard  fighting  still 
remains  to  be  done,  hut  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  feel  that  the  victory  for 
which  we  have  been  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  long  years  cannot  now 
be  much  delayed  in  that  theatre  at 
least.  ^ 

But  victory  in  Europe,  though 
it  will  not  terminate  the  war.  will 
have  inevitable  repercussions  on 
employment  trends  in  this  country  ^ 
— and  we  do  not  know  just  when  ^ 
that  victory  will  come.  It  will  be 
soon,  but  the  date  is  uncertain. 

■Whenever  Europe  ceases  to  he  a  ’ 
battlefield,  we  may  expect  the  first  ' 
of  our  post-war  employment  proh- 
lema  to  descend  upon  us  quickly. 


Net 

Earnings 

$86,769 

88.413 

76,339 

67.235 

39,245 

3,780 

2,982 


Cub  Aircraft  Corp, 


- Not  reported. 

d— Deficit, 


..  2.39  .Nil 

..  1.93  .Nil 

.45  Nit 

..  Nil  .Nil 

Nit  Nil 

Property — After  Deprec. 
$299,231  $397,481 

288,398  285,800 

398,632  162.291 

.  256,888  65.986 

,•  134,636  72,677 

129,344  62.652 

111,039.  82,039 

Total  Working 
Assets  Capital 

$5,373,648  $3.59,808 

2,691,995  283.483 

.  1,959,772  199,208 

•  657,169  197,724 

.  431,684  179,533 

499,232  145,463 

.  312,433  162,570 


Cub  Aircraft  Corporation,  Ltd., 
operates  a  plant  in  Hamilton  tor 
the  manufacture  of  Cub  airplanes, 
Canadian  rights  for  which  are  own¬ 
ed  by  the  company.  Also  acquired 
Canadian  rights  for  2-seater  tan¬ 
dem  planes  of  Harlow  Aircraft  Co., 
of  California. 

The  company  has  been  making 
airplane  parts,  handling  repair 
work,  etc.,  during  the  war.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  directors  have  been  In  con¬ 
tact  with  U.S.  Interests  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  activities  in  the  air  trans¬ 
port  field,  after  the  war. 

Years  ended  Gross  Net 

Dec.  31  Earnings  Earnings 

1943  . $1.5,474  $4,636 

1942  .  12,43.5  4,976 

1941  . 4,444  336 

1940  . *  n. .  *  20,397 

•  Net  loss. 

Total  Working 

Assets  Capital 

1943  .  $304,633  $59,345 

1942  .  239,588  72,825 

1941  .  234, nos  77.649 

1940  .  237,621  75,840 


Earned 
$9.91 
1  93 
0  97 


d — Deficit. 


Plant — After  Deprec. 

$110,905  $862,891' 

298.251  734,361 

419.589  585,305 

592.046  432,134 

680,109  X 

431,637  X 

519,550  X 

431,857  X 


X — Not  reported, 


Total 

Assets 

$1,720,965 

3,837,968 

3.277,314 

2,987,756 

2,281,269 

1,111,605 

1,072.325 

978,836 


Working 

Capital 

$1,807,127 

1,402,020 

1,037,876 

723,324 

274.133 

367,299 

320,884 

374,413 


Fairchild  Aircraft 


Fairchild  Aircraft  Limited,  with 
a  plant  and  landing  field,  located 
in  Longueuil,  near  Montreal,  was 
engaged  prior  to  entry  of  Canada 
into  the  field  of  warcraft  produc¬ 
tion,  in  the  manufacture  in  this 
country  of  planes  produced  by  the 
Fairchild  Aviation  Corp.  of  New 
York,  including  survey  and  pas¬ 
senger  planes  used  by  Trans-Can¬ 
ada  Airways  and  other  air  services. 

Company  when  war  production 
started  engaged  in  production  of 
Bristol  Bolingbroke  Bombers  which 
were  purchased  by  the  Canadian 
government  for  home  defence  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
Fairchild  plant  has  switched  over 
to  production  under  license  from 
Curtiss  Wright  Corp.,  of  Hell-Div¬ 
er  bombers,  and  the  modification 
of  other  U.S.  aircraft. 

A'ears  ended  Gross  Net 

.lune  30  Earnings  Earnings 

1943  . .  $  583,376  $  38.387 

1942  .  754,846  98,541 

1941  .  208.943  39,429 

1949  .  167.522  11,444 

1939  . 118.115  23,960 

1938  X  . .  373,949  •  75,368 

1936  •  . 37,362  d5.S94 

Per  Share: 

Earned  Paid 

1943  . . $0.30  0  25 


Noorduyn  Aviation 


De  Havilland  Aircraft 


Noorduyn  Aviation  Limited,  with 
plan4s  at  Longue  Pointe.  Montreal, 
and  St.  Laurent,  Quebec,  produces 
“Norseman’’  aircraft  and  Harvard 
Advanced  Trainer  under  license 
from  North  American  Aviation  Inc. 
The  former  plane,  a  transport  ma¬ 
chine,  has  been  sold  to  principal 
air  transport  lines  in  Canada.  The 
latter  is  being  produced,  in  large 
quantity  under  order  from  the 
Dominion  government  for  the'  Em¬ 
pire  Air  Training  Scheme. 

The  company  started  delivery  of 
Noorduyn  Norseman  to  the  United 
States  early  last  year,  and  deliv¬ 
eries  -were  steadily  increasing  each 
month.  Total  aircraft  production 
last  year  was  1.228,  more  than 
600%  over  1941  figures. 

—Years  Ended  June  30th— 

1943  1942 

Gross  profit  . $  777,272  $1,254,917 

Net  Eaniings  .  29,179  38.234 

Earn,  per  Share  ..  0.22  0.41 

Plant  (less  Dep.)  ....  ..  78,167 

Total  Assets  .  31.704,189  9,992,980 

V.'ork.  Cap .  1,555,889  1.495,884 


The  de  Havilland  Aircraft  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  operates  an  airplane 
plant  at  Dotvnsview.  near  Toronto, 
and  has  sole  manufacturing  rights 
for  Canada  of  the  products  of  The 
de  Havilland  Aircraft  Co.  Ltd.,  of 
England,  including  the  Dragon  Ra¬ 
pids,  the  Gypsy  Engine,  the  Dragon 
Fly,  the  Moth  Minor,  Flamingo  Al¬ 
batross,  and  the  Tiger  Moth. 

The  “Tiger  Moth’’  formerly  was 
chief  product  of  the  company  as  a 
training  model  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  R.C..A.F.  and  fly¬ 
ing  clubs  throughout  Canada.  The 
Moth  planes  are  used  by  the  air 
service  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

As  a  result  of  war  business  com¬ 
pany  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  plant  and  install  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  and  also  Increase  the  size 
of  its  airdrome.  " 

The  company  recently  has  been 
engaged  on  production  of  parts  for 
Mosquito  bombers. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


federal  regulations  and  will  have 
federal  status. 

Certain  research  was  a  pre-re¬ 
quisite  in  developing  the  whitefish 
inspection  plan  and  some  continu¬ 
ing  research  will  also  be  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  cheme,  but 
this  is  not  the  only  scientific  work 
on  prairie  fish  and  fisheries  ■which 
is  to  go  on.  The  Fisheries  Research 
Board  is  beginning  a  programme 
of  fresh-water  studies  in  the  Prai¬ 
rie  Provinces,  under  a  chief  biolog¬ 
ist.  and  it  is  the  intention,  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit,  to  establish  a 
fresh-water  fisheries  research  sta¬ 
tion  broadly  similar  to  the  stations 
which  the  board  already  maintains 
on  both  sea  coasts. 

However,  still  other  important 
federal  plarrs  are  in  progress,  or 
about  to  be  put  in  motion,  r"''" 
to  several  fisheries  problems  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  For 
one  thing  we  have  started  a  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  of  the  fisheries 
resources  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories  and  the  A’ukon.  There  has 
beerr  small-scale  commercial  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  Yukon  for  years  past 
but  commercial  operations  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  have  been 
virtually  negligible  and  relatively 
little  is  known  of  the  fisheries  re¬ 
sources  in  the  two  areas  beyond 
the  bald  fart  that  there  are  many 
waters  in  -which  there  are  fish  of 
one  kiTrd  or  another.  Working 
through  the  Fisheries  Research 
Board,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Fisheries,  we 
have  started  an  investigation  of 
these  resources  and  their  produc¬ 
tive  possibilities.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  ground  to  cover,  and  cli¬ 
matic  and  other  conditions  limit 
the  seasons  in  which  this  irorthern 
research  can  be  carried  on,  so  the 
complete  job  will  take  several 
years.  .At  present  the  fisheries  of 
two  particular  regions  are  being 
studied  by  parties  put  in  the  field 
this  summer,  one  party,  by  the 
way.  headed  bv  Professor  V.  C. 
Wynne-Edwards.  of  McGill.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wynne-Ed wards  is  directing 
a  general  survey  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  MacKenzie  River  and  its 
important  tributaries  below  Great 
Slave  Lake,  giving  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  area  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  near  Akl.ivik 


to  the  development  of  any  sou'ffd 
move  to  extend  the  fishery  while 
avoiding  possible  injury  to  others. 
Hence  the  decision  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  Initial  steps  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  Research  Board. 

Three  other  Important  studies 
which  are  being  undertaken  relate 
to  certain  Atlantic  Coast  fisheries. 
One  has  to  do  with  the  lobster 
fishery  remaining  in  the  world  and 
gives  employment  to  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  fishermen  of 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 


MONTRiAL  — 

of  Conoclo^s  War^Whemt 


By  olfj  v/aler,  or  roiC  o  modera  network  of  transportotion 
focilHies  cwnects  Montreof  'with  points  neor  end  for,  to  the 
markets  of  the  Dominion  end  of  the  world,  Every  route  iedds 
to  the  Creot  Metropolis  of  Cano  do.  Over  of  oil  commo¬ 
dities  shipped  fay  water  into  this  Oewninion  —  and  out  of  it  7—  are 
handled  yeorly  in  the  Port  of  Montreal.  East-  ond  west- bound 
merchondise  meets  at  this  crossrOQds,of  iniond  distribution ! .  1 
via  the  mighty  St,  lowrence  River,  gertewoy  to  and  from  the  sea 
from  which,  in  every  direction,  north,  south,  eost,., west/ flow 
the  products  of ,  a ,  great  nation  ot  wor. .  Thanks  to  this  great 
background  of  Industry  and  transportation,  Montreal  ploys  a 
worthy  role  in  Canada’s  wor-effort  and  is  making  a  tremendous 
contribi^ion  to  the  Tndustriat  pha^  of  Canada's  War  In  The  Air, 


MONTREAL 

INDUSTRIAL 


VALMORE  GRATTON 
GEORGE  S.  MOONEY 
Co^Dinetors. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1944 _ 

Response  to  Taxation 
Feature  of  War  Effort 

Canada  Has  Succeeded  in  Meeting  Over  Half 
of  Her  War  Expenditures  Out  of  Revenue  — 
Tax  Revenues  Estimated  at  $2,772,000,000 
for  Current  Year  —  Income  Tax  and  Cor* 
poration  Tax  Play  Big  Part 

BON.  COLIN  W.  GIBSON,  K.C.,  M.C.. 

Minuter  National  Revanna 

AS  THE  tide  of  victory  rolls  relentlessly  onward  these  days. 
Canada  continues  to  contribute  to  the  common  cause  men,  war 
material  and  money  on  a  scale  that  has  been  widely  commended 
by  the  other  United  Nations. 

In  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  cost  of  Canada's  part 
in  this  war  has  been  tremendous,  and  the  m.inner  in  which 
Canadians  have  borne  the  burden  of  new  and  heavier  taxation 
to  meet  a  g^reat  part  of  these  expenditures  is  one  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  this  nation's  all-out  war  effort. 

The  responsibility  of  collecting  Total  .  $142,026,138 

these  huge  sums  in  individual  tax-  _ _ _ 

ation  as  well  as  excess  profits.  Now  (1943-44) 

corporation  and  a  wide  range  of  individuals  .  $811,888,495 

Other  taxes  is  the  story  of  the  „  oa/v 

Department  of  National  Revenue.  Excess  Profits  ...  .  468.717.840 

While  taxation  measures  are  Corporations  .  311.378.714 

prepared  by  the  Department  of  Fi-  Dividends  &  Int.  .  25,760,804 

nance  in  order  to  provide  for  Succession  Duty  15,019.831 

budget  requirements,  the  adminis-  Gift  Tax  .  1,546,633 

tratlon  of  these  measures  comes  Rents  &  Ro.valties  .  1,272.389 


budget  requirements,  the  adminis-  Gift  Tax  . 

tration  of  these  measures  comes  Rents  &  Rovalties 
under  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  De-  ‘ 

partment  of  National  Revenue.  $1,635,584,706 

As  a  result  of  the  financial  poli¬ 
cies  adopted  by  the  government  bulk  of  last  years  income 


Canada  has  succeeded  in  paying  collections  came  from  indlvid- 
for  over  half  of  her  war  expend!-  “^Is  and  under  the  Excess  Profits 

tures  out  of  revenue.  For  example  corporation  taxes-  The  individ- 

during  the  fiscal  year  1943-44 

$1,635,000,000  was  collected  in  in-  $811,888,495,  or  close  to 

dividual  and  corporation  taxes  ‘he  entire  collections  for 

from  the  tax  payers  of  Canada,  ,  . 

In  the  same  period  a  net  revenue  ^here  are  several  reasons  for 

of  $949,169,667  was  collected  in  s""”  ^  tremendous  increase  In 

customs  and  Excise  duties  and  If 

.  ^  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 

.  basic  level  for  paying  income  tax 

The  total,  amounting  to  $2,584,-  been  reduced  to  $660  for  single 
169,667  was  more  than  half  the  persons  and  $1,200  for  marrie4 
amount  required  to  pay  for  Can-  pej-gons.  With  the  coming  of  war 
ada's  war  and  other  expenditures,  increased  production  more  tax- 
Canada’s  estimated  expenditures  able  wage  earners  were  employed  i 
lor  this  year  reach  a  total  of  $5.-  and  the  amount  pf  money  collected  | 
152,000,000,  mainly  because  of  in  income  taxes  increased  every, 
the  increased  need  for  arms  and  year.  In  1940  it  was  $45,008,058;  | 
supplies  to  press  and  secure  the  in  1941,  $75,638,231;  In  1942,' 

victory-  Of  this  colossal  sum,  rev-  $189,237,538  and  in  1943,  $’683,- 
enues  In  1944-45  are  estimated  at  915,059.  In  the  first  four  months 
$2,772,000,000.  not  including  the  of  this  fiscal  year  $321,258,158 
refundable  portion  of  taxes.  has  already  been  collected. 

Three  Grain  Divisions  Excess  Profits  Taxes 

The  Revenue  Department  is  di-  The  second  largest  contribution 
vlded  into  three  main  divisions,  last  year  was  made  under  the  Ex- 
Customs,  Excise  and  Income  Tax,  cess  Profits  Tax  Act.  It  first  be- 
with  the  latter  division  also  ad-  came  effective  in  the  1941  taxation 
ministering  succession  duties-  year  as  a  war-time  measure  to 

While  the  Customs  and  Excise  avoid  huge  fortunes  being  mada 
divisions  are  separate,  many  of  f °  ““ 

^  I10SS  nSlS  COUcTinilt-GQ  21  l3-rj»0  8b9iT0 

the  offlcla  s  act  for  both  divisions.  country’s  war  costs. 

Consequently,  it  was  recently  de-  $23,995,269  was  col- 

cided  to  placo  both  divisions  under  jn  {Excess  Profits  taxes.  In. 

one  head,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  1942  the  rates  of  excess  profits  tax- 
Customs  and  Excise,  Mr.  David  Sim,  gtien  were  altered  to  the  follow- 
Mr.  C.  Fraser  Elliott,  C.M.O.,  K.C..  j„g. 

Is  the  Deputy  Minister  for  the  In-  companies  must  pay  12 

come  Tax  Division.  per  cent  of  their  total  taxable 

As  a  means  af  administering  profits,  plus  the  greater  of: 
taxation  measures  and  collecting  2.  Either  10  per  cent  of  the 
Income  taxes  as  well  as  Customs  total  taxable  profits,  or: 
and  Excise  duties  and  taxes,  the  3.  100  per  cent  of  the  amottht 

RSvsnue  Department  has  estab-  by  which  the  year’s  profit  exessd- 
llshed  a  chain  of  district  Income  ed  the  average  profit  earned  In 
Tax  offices  and  Customs-Excise  1936  to  1919.  This  was  with  the 
ports  all  across  the  country.  provision  that  approximately  20 
The  Income  Tax  division  has  Per  cent  of  the  tax  under  this  item 
19  district  offices  spread  across  is  refundable  to  the  company  wlth- 
:•  Canada  with  each  district  office  the  close  of  the 

responsible  for  collections  within  ^ 

Its  geographical  area.  Eiom  a  changed,  the 

staff  of  only  407  persons  wh^en  the  gj^ount  of  money  collected  has 
Income  Tax  Act  was  brought  into  cRmbed  considerably.  In  1942  it 
)  being  In  1917.  It  has  now  increased  $135,168,345  and  in  1943 

V  to  6,390  employees.  $454,580,677.  Last  year  it  hit  a 

The  Customs  and  Excise  Divl-  peak  of  $468,717,840  and  during 
slon  has  153  main  ports  at  the  the  first  four  months  of  this  fis- 
frOntler  and  in  the  interior  with  a  cal  year  it  has  already  contributed 
I  staff  of  4,251  permanent,  temper-  $162,699,735. 

ary  and  seasonal  workers.  Corporations  Pay  Heavily 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  prob-  t-'  .  j  3 

ably  no  other  peace-time  govern-  With  regard  ,  to  corporation 
mept  department  has  grown  so  taxes,  in  1940  the  rate  of  this  tax- 
ranldly  and  had  its  responsibilities  ation  was  increased  to  18  per  cent 
so  greatly  Increased  as  the  De-  foe  unconsolidated  returns  and  20 
partment  of  National  Revenue- 

In  1940  the  collections  for  corpor- 
Rising  Income  Taxes  ation  taxes  amounted  to  $77,920,- 

In  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  992.  In  1941  it  was  $131,566,710; 

start  of  thO  war.  $142,000,000  was  723*  and  1^4°  till' 

collected  in  taxes  by  the  Income 

Tax  Division  during  that  sa  9 

year  the  number  Of  tax  returns  to  5^5 

be  examined  amounted  to  526,000  government’s  war  effort  from  cor- 
while  the  staff  numbered  1,312  poration  taxes.  As  an  indication  of 
and  the  expenditures  for  this  di-  jjjg  important  part  business  and 
vision  came  to  $2.4-5,000.  ^  corporations  of  all  kinds  are  play- 

Compared  against  these  figures  jng  jo  jjjg  cost  of  this  war,  a  total 
Is  the  amount  of  taxes  collected,  of  $780,096,554  was  collected  in 
the  number  of  tax  returns  to  be  Excess  Profits  and  corporation 
examined,  the  size  of  the  staff  and  taxes  in  1943-44. 
the  expenditures  for  the  Income  While  the  administration  of  the 
Tax  Division  during  1943-44.  Customs  and  Excise  divisions  are 

A  total  of  $1,635,000,000  was  under  the  one  deputy  Minister,  the 
collected  in  taxes  last  year,  repre-  functions  of  each  division  are  sep- 
sentlng  an  increase  of  $1,593,000.-  arate. 

000  over  1939.  The  number  of  tax  As  a  war-time  measure  the  im- 
returns  to  be  examined  this  year  port  and  export  control  of  many 
was  2,600,000,  an  increase  of  2,-  commodities  have  been  placed  un- 
074,000.  The  staff  for  this  division  der  the  supervision  of  controllers! 
alone  has  now  grown  to  5.390.  an  or  administrators  attached  to 
increase  of  4,078  workers  since  the  other  departments  and  the  polic- 
last  pre-war  years.  Where  it  cost  ing  of  their  orders  as  to  imports 

$2,426,000  in  expenditures  in  and  exports  is  carried  out  by  the 

1939  it  now  costs  $8,000,000.  division. 

Behind  these  figures  which  This  division  also  administers 

measure  only  the  growth  in  the  2J®°y  orders  of  the  Foreign 

fluantlty  of  work,  there  lies  the  Exchange  (^ontrol  Board;  the  re- 
•nermous  growth  in  complexity.  ‘iu  “V! 

For  instance,  the  following  are  Navi  and°”seJvlM  Transnorf*  « 

IT  “ 

added  since  1939:  Tariff  and  Sales  Levlca 

(1)  The  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  The  Excise  division  Is  respons- 
(2)  The  Dominion  Succession  Duty  jbie  for  the  collection  of  indirect 
Act  (8)  The  Wartime  Salaries  domestice  taxation  by  way  of  ex- 
Order  (4!  War  Controls  Deprecla-  else  duties  and  taxes,  including  the 
tloB  Board  (5)  Tax  deduction  at  sales  tax. 

the  source  (6)  The  refundable  The  outbreak  of  war  resulted  in 

portion  of  the  tax  (7)  Tax  conven-  the  closing  of  many  foreign  mar- 
tfoBS  with  the  United  States.  kets  with  the  consequent  cutting 
Any  of  the  above  measures  off  of  such  overseas  trade.  In  ad- 
would  have  constituted  a  major  ditlon  to  Canada’s  loss  of  trade, 
landmark  under  peace-time  con-  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  War 
dltiens  but,  during  recent  years.  Exchange  Conservation  Act,  whlc^ 
the  Income  Tax  Division  has  had  have  been  recently  removed,  and 
to  contend  with  two  or  three  of  hy  numerous  Import  controls,  re- 
them  simultaneously.  Importation  of  many 

A  closer  insight  Into  the  In-  articles. 

Oreased  amounts  In  tax  collections  Despite  this  the  Increased  vol- 
hy  this  division  is  shown  in  the  “^e  of  Importe  and  exports  of 
fAiiftwiev  faWesi  equipment  and  materials  for 

following  tables.  war  production  have  largely  off- 

Ir  Koi^AAr  “atlon’s  loss  of  foreign! 

/  Individuals  .  $46,691,449  trade.  *■  I 

Corporations  .  .  . .  86,186,887  The  bulk  of  gross  revenue  In  the  ' 

Dividends  &  Interest  9,903,046  Customs  and  Ex6lse  division  has  I 
Gift  Tax  _ nr---  346,766  come  from  excise  duties  and  taxes  ^ 


which  is  shown  in  the  following! 
reports;  j 

Before  the  War  Now  j 
(193S-39)  (1943-44)  j 

Imp.  duties  ...  189,363,464  $187,892,582  1 
Excise  taxes  ..  $165,497,936  $672,961,439 
Excise  duties  .  $  61,788,630  $145,864,790 
Sundry  coll.  .  .  $  771,294  $  672,092 

Total  $307,430,826  $1,007,390,904 

When  the  war  started  it  was 
necessary  to  restrain  the  increase 
in  the  demand  for  consumer  goods 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  additional  revenue.  By  this 
means  new  or  heavier  imposts  were 
placed  on  many  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  some  of  which  might 
be  classified  as  luxuries. 

The  largest  amount  of  money 
collected  last  year  was  through 
Excise  taxes,  which  included  the 
sales  tax  and  war  exchange  tax. 
Of  the  $672,961,439  collected  in 
I  excise  taxes,  the  tax  on  tobaccos, 

•  gasoline,  amusements,  soft  drinks, 

I  transportation,  manufacturers’  tax, 
etc-,  amounted  to  $339,255,631. 
The  War  exchange  tax  collections 
amounted  to  $118,912,840. 

In  the  first  tour  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  excise  taxes  have  al¬ 
ready  contributed  $225,846,312. 

Part  4n  War  Proffram 

While  the  Revenue  Department 
continues  to  play  a  tremendously 
Important  part  in  Canada’s  finan¬ 
cial  war  program,  it  will  be  called 
on  to  accept  even  heavier  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  days  of  peace  that 
lie  ahead. 

During  this  last  session  of  Par¬ 
liament.  the  government  brought 
down  numerous  measures  designed 
to  prepare  this  nation  for  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Among  them  were 
measures  to  ensure  social  security 
for  all  Canadians  as  well  as  to  ere- 


Manufacturers  Prepare 
For  Problems  of  Peace 
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cessation  of  hostilities,  that  Can¬ 
ada’s  buying  and  selling  with 
other  countries  shall  continue  In 
large  volume.  This  Involves  the 
question  of  export  credits.  Plans 
for  financing  International  trade, 
and  other  trade  arrangements, 
have  been  considered  by  a  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Present  and  Post- 
War  Foreign  Trade,  and  In 
April  last  the  Association  by  spe¬ 
cial  circular  outlined  the  set-up 
and  aims  of  the  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Useful  suggestions  received  from 
Association  members  and  pertain¬ 
ing  to  requirements  which  should 
be  covered  in  a  Canadian  plan, 
insofar  as  insurance  or  guaran¬ 
tee  of  export  credits  was  concern¬ 
ed,  were  forwarded  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  August  of  this  year 
Parliament  passed  the  Export 
Credits  Insurance  .Art,  part  of 

ate  full  employment  and  a  floor 
on  farm  prices.  Other  measures 
were  passed  that  will  place  this 
nation  in  a  sound  position  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  world 
trade  and  generally  ensure  Canada 
of  holding  a  position  of  promin¬ 
ence  in  the  changing  economic 
world  of  tomorrow. 

As  the  revenues  of  this  country 
increase  in  the  post-war  era.  so  too 
will  the  responsibilities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Revenue. 


which  provides  for  the  setting  up 
of  an  Export  Credits  Insurance 
Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  against  losses  caused  by 
insolvency,  delays  In  collection, 
and  difficulties  in  effecting  pay¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Canadian-produced  goods. 

As  the  Department  of  Muni¬ 
tions  and  Supply  had  proposed 
an  over-all  re-negotiatlon  of  war 
contracts,  representatives  of  the 
Association  have  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  to  the  Minister  and  De¬ 
partmental  officials  that  such  a 
policy,  ft  resulting  in  a  reduction 
of  general  profits,  would  really 
he  a  tax;  that  as  a  tax  it  would 
he  uncertain,  arbitrary  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  since  the  question  €t 
which  contractors  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  negotiate,  and  what 
rate  of  profit  would  be  regarded 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each 
particular  case,  would  be  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  discretion  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Department  with  no 
known  rules  or  principles  to 
guide  him.  Assurances  were  given 
however  that,  while  it  is  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  insist  on  an  over-all  In¬ 
vestigation.  It  would  be  only  in 
cases  of  definitely  improper  pro¬ 
fits  that  *the  Department  would 
Insist  on  a  particular  contract  be¬ 
ing  re-negotiated,  and  that  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  of  renegotiating  firm 
price  contracts  of  prime  contrac¬ 


tors.  The  Department  preferred 
to  re-negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
individual  contracts  and  had  no 
intention  of  carrying  out  over-all 
re*negotiation  where  it  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  contractor  the  ac¬ 
tual  costs  of  his  various  con¬ 
tracts. 

Manufacturers  Are  Planning 

Manufacturers  as  a  whole  have 
been  giving  much  thought  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  preparation  for  conditions 
during  the  transition  period  be¬ 
tween  war  and  peace,  and  also 
during  the  early  years  following 
the  close  of  the  present  military 
campaigns.  Individual  manufac¬ 
turers  each  in  their  special  fields 
of  activity  are  planning,  experi¬ 
menting  and  getting  ready  as  far 
as  they  are  able  to  do  so,  with 
the  knowledge,  materials  and  per¬ 
sonnel  available  in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  all  they  can  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  varied  and  compre¬ 
hensive  problems  now  arising 
and  which  eventually  will  de¬ 
velop  out  of  a  five  or  more  years’ 
period  of  warfare  so  devastating 
materially  and  otherwise 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  manufacturers  already 
have  in  hand  complete  conversion 
and  post-war  plans  to  be  effect¬ 
ively  available  when  hostilities 
end  and  they  are  all  conscious  of 
the  Importance  of  preventing  or 
lessening  to  the  utmost  any  lag 
between  the  manufacture  of  war 
and  civilian  goods. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
their  efforts  will  aid  substanti¬ 
ally  In  the  continuance  of  a  high 
rate  of  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living  for 
the  people  of  Canada. 


Farm  Cash  Income  Up 
30  P.C.  For  6  Months 

Ottawa — Cash  income  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  Increased  in 
the  first  six  iqontbs  of  1944  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  giz 
months  of  1943.  The  1944  estimate 
for  the  six  months  of  $716,394,000 
represents  an  increase  of  $166,183,- 
000,  or  80  per  cent  over  the  1943 
figure,  and  is  only  $6,000,000  less 
than  the  estimate  for  the  entire 
year  of  1939. 

The  Increase  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1944  over  the  1943  six 
months  was  common  to  all  prov¬ 
inces  except  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  was  particularly  marked  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Income  from  the  sale  of  wheat 
was  about  $100  millions  higher  in 
1944  than  in  1943,  and  over  half 
of  this  increase  occurred  in  Sas- 
watchewan.  Increased  deliveries  of 
wheat,  combined  with  higher  prices 
to  producers,  brought  about  the  in¬ 
crease  in  income.  The  decline  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  due  to 
the  relatively  poor  crops  harvested 
in  1943  and  particularly  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  supply  of  potatoes  for 
market. 

FACT  FINDING  STATIONS 

The  161  illustration  stations 
throughout  Canada  and  the  45  dis¬ 
trict  sub-experimental  stations  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  are  essenti¬ 
ally  experimental  units,  in  that  they 
are  fact  finding  and  are  the  prov¬ 
ing  grounds  for  research  work  done 
in  laboratories  and  on  some  of  the 
experimental  farms,  when  taken  to 
different  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  various  provinces. 


Body-builders,  Energy-producers 

CANADIAN  FISH  FOODS 

Keeping  fit  is  vital  in  the  Business  Man  s  job,  if  he  is  to 
do  his  full  job.  That’s  a  platitude  but  wise  folk  keep  it  in 
mind.  Only  the  healthy  man  can  have  the  physical  vigour, 
the  constant  mental  alertness,  which  the  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness  demand.  Right  foods  help  to  build  vigour  and  alertness 
and 

Canadian  Fish  Rate  High  Among  Them 

Nature  makes  Canadian  Fish  rich  in  protein  and  fat. 

They’re  well  suited  to  meet  the  human  s  protein  needs. 

Their  fats  are  equal  to  meat  and  poultry  as  energy-suppliers. 

What’s  more,  Canadian  Fish  are  excellent  sources  of  seversJ 
essential  vitamins  and  minerals.  And  their  tender  tissues 
make  them  easy  of  digestion^a  particular  virtue  in  foods  for 
office  workers. 

The  Fishing  Industry’s  been  mighty  busy  during  the 
war  years  supplying  huge  quantities  of  fish  to  meet  United 
Nations’  needs.  It  has  made  a  wonderful  contribution  to 
national  war  effort.  Since  war  needs  have  come  first  one 
kind  of  fish  or  another  may  sometimes  have  been  in  short 
supply  in  one  part  of  Canada  or  another,  but  that  sort  of 
thing  is  only  temporary. 

There’ll  Be  Canadian  Fish  for  Everybody 

Normally,  there’s  plenty  of  fine  Canadian  Fish  avail¬ 
able  for  all  consumers.  Many  different  kinds  to  choose  from, 
too,  and  all  nutritious  and  healthful.  Men  who  know  their 
business  will  use  them  often. 


Department  of  Fisheries, 
Ottawa. 


Hon.  Ernest  Bertrand,  M.P., 
Minister. 
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The  G.S.  badge  on  the 
arm  indicates  that  the 
vrearer  has  volunteered 
for  general  service  on 
any  battle  front,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world* 


try,  because  it  is  the  infantry  that  must  go  in 
and  finish  the  job* 

There’s  no  time  to  delay*  It  will  take  months 
of  intensive  training  to  make  a  man  fighting 
fit, -ready  for  the  combat  duty*  So,  to-day,  now, 
go  to  your  nearest  recruiting  office  and  volun¬ 
teer  for  overseas  service  in  Canada’s  Army* 


they’re  proud  of  the  courage  and  spirit 
that  prompted  their  boy  to  volunteer  for 
overseas  service*  They  are  proud  of  the  G*S* 
badge  that  he  wears  on  his  arm;  the  badge  that 
means  General  Service  anywhere  in  the  world* 
Canada’s  Army  needs  him  and  thousands  more 
for  overseas  service,  needs  him  for  the  infan¬ 


Sponsored  by  One  of  Canadas  Leading 
Industrial  Corporations 


